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Ir is not a little singular that Englishmen, who are so gen- 
erally reproached by other nations for their want of sociality, 
should yet have originated clubs, the very object of which is 
the promotion of good-fellowship. Such, however, seems to 
be the case, the two earliest we have on record being one 
which celebrated its symposia at the Mermaid Tavern in 
Friday Street, and Ben Jonson’s Club, which met at the old 
Devil Tavern, between Temple Gates and Temple Bar. The 
club at the Mermaid was, according to all accounts, the first 
established, and owed its origin to Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
had here instituted a meeting of men of wit and genius, pre- 
viously to his engagement with the unfortunate Cobham. 
This society comprised all that the age held most distiguished 
for learning and talent; numbering amongst its members 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Donne, Cotton, Carew, Martin, and many 
others who were inferior in reputation to none except those 
master spirits, and well worthy to sit at the same table, 
although at a lower seat. There it was that occurred the 
“ wit-combats” between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, which 
have so often excited the regretful curiosity of antiquarians, 
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and to which, probably, Beaumont alludes with so much 
affection, in his letter to the old poet, written from the 
country :— 
“ What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.” 


It is greatly to be regretted that not a fragmentary record of 
those meetings has come down to us; a few scattered allu- 
sions amongst the old dramatists, or their panegyrists, alone 
attest that such things did exist ; but the wit, and the lively fan- 
cies, —the gay bubbles, as it were, of the most fervid imagi- 
nations brightened by wine and social emulation, —all these 
have passed away with the moment that gave rise to them. 
What would we now give to recall even the slightest portion of 
those days, and thus enjoy but a single hour in the society of 
such men as Shakespeare and his brother dramatists, their 
conversation varied and tempered by the world-knowledge of 
Raleigh and the profound learning of Selden! One man, and 
one only, could, by the magic of his pen, have called up the 
images of such a time; but the Great Unknown —the name 
must never leave him —sleeps the last sleep in Dryburgh 
Abbey, and who is there that can hope to succeed him? 
Nay, we almost regret having thrown out such a hint, lest 
some of our popular writers— Heaven save the mark !— 
should catch at the idea, and, having dressed up a set of fan- 
toccini puppets, should endeavor to impose them upon the 
world as the legitimate representatives of the Mermaid 
Tavern. 

Ben Jonson’s Club was held in a room of the old Devil 
Tavern, which probably from this circumstance acquired the 
distinguishing name of the “ Apollo.” A print of this room, 
published in 1774, appears to have been seen by Gifford, who 
describes it as “a handsome room, large and lofty, and fur- 
nished with a gallery for music.” Over the door of it was 
placed a bust of the poet, underneath which were inscribed, in 
golden letters upon a black ground, his own verses of welcome 
to the comer: — 
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“© Welcome all who lead or follow, 


To the Oracle of Apollo ; 
Here he speaks out of his pottle, 
Or the tripos, his tower bottle ; 
All his answers are divine, 
Truth itself doth flow in wine. 
Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sim, the prince of skinkers, 
Ile the half of life abuses 
That sits watering with the Muses. 
Those dull girls no good can mean us, 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 
And the poet’s horse accounted ; 
Ply it, and you all are mounted. 
’T is the true Phebeian liquor 
Cheers the brain, makes wit the quicker, 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 
And at once three senses pleases. 
Welcome all who lead or follow, 
To the Oracle of Apollo. 

“O Rare Ben Jonson!” 


The “ Old Sim” mentioned in the above lines was Simon 
Wadloe, who at that time kept the Devil Tavern. So at 
least Whalley informs us, and his account is quoted by Gif- 
ford without any expression of doubt as to the assertion. 

Within the room were hung up the laws of the club, the 
celebrated Leges Convivales, drawn up by Ben Jonson in the 
purest and most elegant Latin. These we now give, with 
the old translation of them, which, however, is neither very 
faithful nor very remarkable for poetical merit. 


“LEGES CONVIVALES. 
“ Quod felix faustumque convivis in Apolline sit. 


“1. Nemo Asymbolus, Nisi Umbra, Hue Venito. 

2. Idiota, Insulsus, Tristis, Turpis, Abesto. 

3. Eruditi, Urbani, Hilares, Honesti, Adsciscuntor. 

4. Nec Lecte Famine Repudiantor. 

5. In Apparatu Quod Convivis Consuget Nares Nil Esto. 
6. Epple Delectu Potius Quam Sumptu Parantor. 

7. Obsonator Et Coquus Convivarum Gulx Periti Sunto. 
8. De Discubitu Non Contenditor. 
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Ministri A Dapibus, Oculati Et Muti, 
A Poculis, Auriti Et Celeres Sunto. 
10. Vina Puris Fontibus Ministrantor, Aut Vapulet Hospes. 
11. Moderatis Poculis Provoeare Sodales Fas Esto. 
12. At Fabulis Magis Quam Vino Velitatio Fiat. 
13. Convive Nee Muti Nee Loquaces Sunto. 
14. De Seriis Ac Sacris Poti Et Saturi Ne Disserunto. 
15. Fidicen, Nisi Accersitus, Non Venito. 
16. Admisso Risu, Tripudiis, Choris, Cantu, Salibus, 
Omni Gratiarum Festivitate Sacra Celebrantor. 
17. Joci Sine Felle Sunto. 
18. Insipida Poemata Nulla Recitantor. 
1%. Versus Seribere Nullus Cogito. 
20. Argumentationis Totus Strepitus Abesto. 
21. Amatoriis Querelis Ae Suspiriis Liber Angulus Esto. 
22. Lapitharum More Seyphis Pugnare, Vitrea Collidere, 
Fenestras Excutere, Supellectilem Dilacerare, Nefas Esto. 
23. Qui Foras Vel Dieta, Vel Facta Eliminat, Eliminator. 
24. Neminem Reum Pocula Faciunto. 
“Focus Prrennis Esto.” 


“RULES FOR THE TAVERN ACADEMY; 
OR, 
Laws ror tue Beaux Esprits. 


“From the Latin of Ben Jonson, engraven in Marble over the Chim- 
ney, in the Apollo of the Old Devil Tavern, at Temple Bar, that 
being his Club-room. 


« Non verbum reddere verbo. 
Il. 
. As the fund of our pleasure let each pay his shot, 
Except some chance friend whom a member brings in. 
2. Far hence be the sad, the lewd fop, and the sot ; 
For such have the plagues of good company been. 
Il. 
«3. Let the learned and witty, the jorial and gay, 
The generous and honest, compose our free state. 
And, the more to exalt our delight while we stay, 
Let none be debarred from his choice female mate. 
ul. 
“5, Let no scent offensive the chamber infest. 
6. Let faney, not cost, prepare all our dishes. 
7. Let the caterer mind the taste of each guest, 
And the cook, in his dressing, comply with their wishes. 
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IV. 
“8. Let’s have no disturbance about taking places, 
To show your nice breeding, or out of vain pride. 
%. Let the drawers be ready with wine and fresh glasses, 
Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues must be tied. 
Vv. 
Let our wines without mixture or stum be all fine, 
Or call up the master and break his dull noddle. 
Let no sober bigot here think it a sin 
To push on the chirping and moderate bottle. 
Vi. 
* 12. Let the contests be rather of books than of wine. 
13. Let the company be neither noisy nor mute. 
14. Let none of things serious, much less of divine, 
When belly and head ’s full, profanely dispute. 
vu. 
“15. Let no saucy fiddler presume to intrude, 
Unless he is sent for to vary our bliss. 
16. With mirth, wit, and dancing, and singing conclude, 
To regale every sense with delight in excess. 


vul. 
Let raillery be without malice or heat. 
Dull poems to read let none privilege take. 
Let no poetaster command or entreat 
Another extempore verses to make. 


1X. 
. Let argument bear no unmusical sound, 
Nor jars interpose sacred friendship to grieve. 
. For generous lovers let a corner be found, 
Where they in soft sighs may their passions relieve. 
x. 
. Like the old Lapithites with the goblets to fight, 
Our own ‘mongst offences unpardoned will rank, 
Or breaking of windows, or glasses for spite, 
And spoiling the goods for a rake-helly prank. 
XI. 
. Whoever shall publish what ’s said, or what ‘s done, 
Be he banished for ever our assembly divine. 
. Let the freedom we take be perverted by none, 
To make any guilty by drinking good wine.” 
1 
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From these “ Leges Convivales” we may infer, with suffi- 
cient accuracy, the nature of clubs at their outset. They 
were associations for the purpose of good-fellowship, no 
doubt, but it was the fellowship of men of learning and 
genius, who met for the interchange of ideas over the social 
glass. The dull man and the ignoramus were to be exclud- 
ed; the learned and the cheerful were to be invited to join the 
club; drunkenness was forbidden, yet the members were en- 
couraged to challenge one another to the glass in moderation ; 
the society of females was permitted, while mirth, singing, 
and pleasant conversation were enjoined ; a snug corner was 
set apart for lovers to sigh in, and think upon their absent 
mistresses, — no bad proof, by the by, of the gentle temper 
of him whom modern ignorance has designated as rough and 
surly ; the discussion of sacred and serious things was also 
put under ban, the serious things including, it may be pre- 
sumed, polities; there was to be no quarrelling, no breaking 
of glasses or windows by the way of frolic; nor was any one 
to plague the company by reciting bad verses, or compelling 
others to extemporize ; and finally, he who blabbed what was 
said or done was to be expelled. In many of these matters, 
as we shall see hereafter, the clubs of our own day have 
changed, and certainly not for the better. 

We have no means of tracing out the time when these 
celebrated societies actually became defunct; but we have no 
notice of their meetings in the time of Charles Il The 
probability is, that the great Revolution, which closed thea- 
tres, put down fairs, and in fact forbade everything in the 
shape of amusement as a sin against Heaven, dispersed also 
the clubs, the very essence of which was elegant enjoyment, 

and therefore in direct opposition to the gloomy spirit that 
had come over the age. But then in due time followed the 
Restoration, and the tide, which had ebbed so low, leaving as 
' it were a dry and barren shore, now flowed back again with 
a violence that swept everything before it, not excepting de- 
cency and morals. ‘The hatred of the recent changes, and the 
rage for bringing back the ancient order of things, admitted of 
no exception, even where the thing to be destroyed was posi- 
tively good. The Cavaliers, on finding themselves once again 
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in their old quarters, were much in the condition of a man who 
should return after a lapse of years to the family mansion 
from which he had been ejected, and who would naturally 
enough fancy every change that had been made in his absence 
an innovation to be got rid of as speedily as possible. Hence 
it was to be expected that, among other revivals, so joyous an 
institution as that of the clubs would not be forgotten; and, 
accordingly, the traces of them, which are utterly lost to us 
in the time of the Commonwealth, now appear once again. 
The first of which any mention is made is the so-called Club 
of the Kings, and the name gives unmistakable evidence of 
the times which originated it. This association was formed 
a little after the return of Charles, and did not restrict admis- 
sion to any quality or profession. All who had the good for- 
tune to have inherited the name of King were entitled to this 
privilege, it being considered that such a designation was 
alone sufficient to prove the loyalty of the candidate. 

Another club, that arose about the same time, was called 
The Club of Ugly Faces. It was originally at Cambridge, 
and held its first dinner in Clare Hall, which, at the outset, it 
was feared would not be large enough to contain so numer- 
ous a body as would be fairly entitled to claim admission. 
The result, however, disappointed these very reasonable cal- 
culations. Few of those invited would allow that they had 
any right or title to a seat in the ugly assembly; and a very 
amusing account is given in the Spectator of the excuses put 
in and pleaded by the various recusants. How the authorities 
of the club proceeded with them is not said, the want of a 
president having brought the whole aflair to a stand still. A 
chaplain had indeed been provided in the person of a merry 
fellow of King’s College, commonly called Crab, from his 
sour look; but no one was found who would admit himself 
duly qualified for the presidency by, superior ugliness. ‘The 
affair, it is said, came to the ears of the merry monarch, then 
at Newcastle, and the whole chimed in so well with his hu- 
mor, that he sent them a royal message, stating that “he 
could not be there himself, but he would send them a brace of 
bucks.” 

Even this was a deviation, and a very material one, from 
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the original design of clubs, in the time of Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson. Men’s minds had been forcibly turned to 
politics by late events, and if this disposition to “trade and 
tratlic with affairs of state” had seemed to sleep awhile in the 
commencement of Charles’s reign, when everything else was 
forgotten in the momentary access of joy, it was soon to be 
aroused again with more activity than ever. Goaded by the 
arts of the profligate Earl of Shaftesbury, the people were 
well-nigh mad with terror; the spectre of a Popish Church 
was incessantly present to their imaginations; and three 
fourths of London went to bed, fully expecting, with the 
Trishman, to wake next morning and find their throats cut. 
But it was necessary to the ends of the party that the fer- 
ment should be kept up in all its vigor. If once the nation 
was allowed time to cool and recover from its alarm, their 
power, and perhaps even their safety, would be brought into 
serious compromise ; and hence arose the institution of The 
King’s Head Club, the first club in which politics were sub- 
stituted for wit, learning, and companionship. There is a 
curious and not uninteresting account of this society in Roger 
North’s “ Examen,” and as it would, perhaps, rather lose than 
gain by being translated into any other language, we shall 
give the passage in his own old-fashioned style: — 

“We had a more visible administration, mediate, as it were, between 
his lordship and the greater or lesser vulgar, who were to be the 
immediate tools. And this was the club called originally The King’s 
Head Club. The gentlemen of that worthy society held their even- 
ing sessions continually at the King’s Head Tavern, over against the 
Inner Temple Gate. But upon occasion of the signal of a green rib- 
bon, agreed to be worn in their hats in the days of street engage- 
ments, like the coats of arms of valiant knights of old, whereby all the 
warrio.s of the society might be distinguished, and not mistake friends 
fur enemies, they were called also The Green Ribbon Club. Their 
seat was a sort of carfour [carrefour] at Chancery-Lane end, a centre 
of business and company most proper for such anglers of fools. The 
house was double balconied in the front, as may yet be seen, for the 
clubsters to issue forth in fresco, with hats and no peruques, pipes in 
their mouths, merry faces, and dilated throats, for vocal encouragement 
of the canaglia below, at bonfires, on usual and unusual occasions. 
They admitted all strangers that were contidingly introduced, for it 
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was a main end of their institution to make proselytes, especially of the 
raw, estated youth, newly come to town, This copious society were to 
the faction in and about London a sort of executive power, and by cor- 
respondence all over England. The resolves of the more retired 
councils and ministry of the faction were brought in here, and orally, 
insinuated to the company, whether it were lies, defamations, commen- 
dations, projects, &e., and so, like water diffused, spread all over the 
town, whereby that which was digested at the club over night was like 
nourishment at every assembly, male and female, the next day. And 
thus the younglings tasted of political administration, and took them- 
selves for notable counsellors. 

“The conversation and ordinary discourse of the club was chiefly 
upon the subject of bravour, in defending the cause of liberty and prop- 
erty ; and what every true Protestant and Englishman ought to 
venture and do, rather than be overrun with Popery and slavery. 
There was much recommendation of silk armor, and the prudence 
of being provided with it against the time that Protestants were 
massacred. And accordingly there was abundance of those silken 
back, breast, and head pots made and sold, that were pretended to be 
pistol-proof, in which any man dressed up was as safe as in a house, 
for it was impossible any one would go to strike him for laughing, so 
ridiculous was the figure, as they say, of hogs in armor, — an image of 
derision insensible, but to the view as I have had it. This was an 
armor of defence ; but our sparks were not altogether so tame to carry 
their provision no farther, for truly they intended to be assailants upon 
fair occasion! and had for that end recommended also to them a certain 
pocket-weapon, which for its design and efficacy had the honor to be 
called a Protestant flail. It was for street and crowd work, and the 
engine, lying perdu in a coat pocket, might readily sally out to execu- 
tion, and so by clearing a great hall, or piazza, or so, carry an election 
by a choice way of polling, called knocking down. The handle repre- 
sented a farrier’s blood stick, and the fall was joined to the end by a 
strong nervous ligature, that in its swing fell just short of the hand, 
and was made of ignum vite, or rather, as the poet termed it, mortis.” 


This satirical description is in all likelihood somewhat over- 
charged, but it presents a striking picture of the club in 
question, and of the times in which it existed. Cruikshanks, 
unrivalled as he is in his own art, never placed the follies of 
his day in a more ludicrous light, even with the advantage 
of presenting to the eye what is here only suggested to the 
imagination. 
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“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 


Yet dull indeed must be the fancy that, on reading this lively 
narrative, does not picture to itself the meeting of the club in 
all its reality. ‘The grotesque fear of the weak and timid, 
showing itself in Protestant flails and silk head-pieces; the 
bravado of the natural boaster; the busy gossip, and eager 
hunting after alarm, of others; and the sardonic faces of 
Shaftesbury and his intimates, who had set the whole ma- 
chine in motion, and were laughing in their sleeves at their 
more simple associates,—all is present to the mind’s eye in 
this description. The extract, too, is curious in another re- 
spect; it shows the ground whereon Sir Walter Scott had 
been poaching in his “ Peveril of the Peak,” and the matchless 
dexterity with which he assimilated to his own text the 
collectanea of his multifarious reading. 

The club of ancient times, such as we have been describigg 
it, exists no longer, or only amongst the middle or lower 
classes. The aristocratic combination of our days, which is 
so called, is a club in name only, if the word is to be inter- 
preted by what it was used to signify in its origin, and through 
a long course of years, up to a very recent period. Formerly, 
as we have just seen, it meant a social meeting of a select 
few, held at stated intervals, and at some public tavern, 
whereas now it has lost every one of these attributes. Some 
of these modern assemblages are exclusively confined to 
members of the army and navy, others to university men, 
others, again, to travellers, this to conservatives, and that to 
reformers; but in all, a certain degree of wealth, and a certain 
status in society, seem to be the indispensable conditions of 
admission. Now, too, each club has its own proper mansion 
built at its own cost, with every accommodation that luxury 
ean demand, and invention, bribed to the utmost, can supply. 
Without, they present some of the best specimens of mod- 
ern architecture ; within, they are palaces for velvet-shod 
Sybarites. 

Before mentioning them, however, we must first briefly 
describe a club once of great notoriety, and in many respects 
of an order somewhat analogous to the old tavern clubs, — 
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the celebrated Beefsteak Club, established about the middle 
of the last aan and arising out of the circumstance of 
some now forgotten peer having called upon a noted actor 
or theatrical artist of the day, and being so hugely tickled by 
the flavor of a beefsteak, which the Thespian was cooking 
on a gridiron, seasoned by all the wit belonging, from time im- 
memorial, to the erratic sons of Thalia, that he invited himself 
to return with a friend on the following Saturday, and, the 
entertainment proving equally agreeable to others, it was 
afterwards repeated once a week. In the early part of the 
present century especially, this club was particularly cele- 
brated. It was removed to more commodious premises ; but 
the old fare of beefsteaks exclusively was still maintained, 
and the old custom of cooking them in the room was rigidly 
observed. Brougham, Sheridan, and, at an earlier period, 
Fox, with the celebrated Duke of Norfolk, and a host of 
others, were members, spicing the somewhat humble fare by 
their glowing convivial powers. The last-named nobleman, 
however, was by no means satisfied with such simple enter- 
tainment; for, after imbibing his six bottles, he would proceed 
to some of the taverns of Covent Garden in the neighbor- 
hood, and there order green peas and an ortolan, at a time 
when the former were three guineas a pint. Being by no means 
either refined in appearance, or nice in his habits, he was on 
one of these oceasions mistaken by a novice of a waiter for a 
debauched gardener from the adjoining market, and the Gar- 
den Ganymede was on the point of kicking him to the door 
for his presumed impertinence, when he luckily took the 
precaution of informing the landlord that “ that drunken 
cabbage-grower had ordered an ortoian.” “If he orders a 
dozen, give him them immediately,” was mine host’s prompt 
reply ; and after gloriously falling, as was the custom in those 
days, under the influence of sundry tumblers of brandy or 
bowls of punch, his Grace was, on the shoulders of six porters, 
borne triumphantly to bed. 

Upon entering the hall of a modern club-house, you find it 
tenanted by the hall porter, who is seated at a desk, and an 
assistant servant, their business being to receive messages, 
answer inquiries, and take care that no unauthorized persons 
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gain admission. It is their duty also to take in letters, and 
keep an account of the postage ; and, for the farther despatch 
of this part of the business, there is a letter-box, into which 
the various missives are dropped, and which is only opened 
upon the arrival of the carrier from the regular receiving- 
houses. In many of the clubs two or three liveried lads are 
kept in waiting, chiefly for the purpose of conveying messages 
from visitors to any of the members. Should a stranger 
wish to see his friend, there is a reception-room close to the 
hall, where he may wait, provided his appearance should 
seem in the eyes of the attendants to justify so much respect ; 
but the old Roman proverb holds good here as well as else- 
where, “ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum” ; for 
according to the fashion of your garments are the chances of 
your admission into the reception-room of a club-house, 

We must, however, quote briefly from our author: — 


* Various doors opening from the vestibule lead to the several apart- 
ments upon the ground-floor, each of which has its peculiar object and 
designation. The first to be noticed is the morning-room, where the 
members meet to write letters and read the journals, which, in most of 
the clubs, are taken in with very little choice or restriction, except 
where a strong party feeling may operate to the exclusion of any jour- 
nal. A republican journal, for instance, would hardly find its way into 
the morning-room of the Conservative; but such exceptions are very 
rare, and, in general, this matter is conducted with the utmost liberality. 
Even stationery is supplied to the members without stint or limit ; and 
we remember to have heard of a certain popular author, now deceased, 
that he was in the habit of writing his novels at his club. 

“The coffee-room differs in nothing but its superior elegance from 
the same apartment in any fashionable tavern. Rows of small tables 
project from each side, leaving a wide open space up the middle, for the 
convenience of passing to and tro. These are laid for breakfasts and 
luncheons, from a rather late hour in the morning till four o'clock, when, 
in stage phrase, the scene is struck, and the usual arrangements are 
made for dinner. Here the member who may wish to dine is duly 
supplied with a carte de jour, or, in plain English, with the daily bill of 
fare, from which he has the same privilege of selection that he would 
have at any tavern, and with the certainty that whatever he orders will 
be the best of its kind, and cooked in the first style of cookery. The 
attendants upon him are numerous and well chosen. First, there is the 
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butler, whose duty it is to provide him with wine; next there is the 
head-waiter, whose principal business is to take care that his assistants 
promptly attend to the wants of the feasters, and duly supply the re- 
quired dishes, which are wound up from below by a sort of sideboard, 
called ‘a lift, very much after the tashion of that described by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in his ‘ Peveril of the Peak, where Chiffinch gives the excel- 
lent supper to Julian and his companion. Whether the romance sug- 
gested the contrivance to the clubbists, or the clubbists taught it to the 
romancer, verily this deponent saith not, nor is it of much consequence. 
Lastly, there is a clerk to make out the bills and keep the various ac- 
counts, who, upon some occasions, had need to be quick both of hand 
and eye.” 

Let us see now how they manage when they wish to in- 
dulge in a symposium :— 

“Such being the appliances, the member, who intends dining there, 
fills up a form of dinner-bill with the dishes that he has selected from 
the carte de jour. This is immediately forwarded by the head-waiter 
in attendance to the clerk of the kitchen, when the latter marks the es- 
tablished price to each dish, adding a charge of sixpence, or in some 
clubs of a shilling, for table-money, the object of which is to defray the 
expenses contingent upon bread, butter, cheese, potatoes, table-ale, and 
other minor necessaries of the table. When the bill has been thus filled 
up, it is sent back to the coffee-room, and the butler adds to it his 
charge for whatever wine may have been drunk, after which it is hand- 
ed over to the coffee-room clerk, who sums it up, and receives the 
amount from the member. In this way an excellent dinner, exclusive 
of the wine, may be had for little more than half a crown,—a very 
moderate outlay, if we consider that the meal is not only of the first 
kind in itself, but is served up with every luxurious accompaniment. 
In addition to this, the member dining at his club is infinitely more in- 
dependent than he could be at any tavern ; he has not to buy the civil- 
ity of greedy waiters, nor has he to drink more than is agreeable to 
himself for the benefit of the house, as is for the most part expected by 
superior tavern-keepers. Then, too, he may have company, or be alone, 
at his option, —an advantage beyond all price, and which he cannot 
command in any public coffee-room. To carry out this arrangement, a 
dining-room is provided on the ground-floor, wherein from six to a doz- 
en members may dine together, precisely as they would do at the pri- 
vate house of any one of them, and with every chance of having a much 
better dinner without the trouble or expense. The affair is thus man- 
aged: — printed forms are left in the coffee-room, to which those who 
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choose to join the house-dinner, as it is called, subscribe their names ; 
but in this case no allowance is made for the Aberdeen man’s privilege 
of ‘taking his word again’; whoever once puts his name to this pranda- 
tory requisition may indeed choose whether he will, after all, dine there 
or not, but in any case he must pay his share of the reckoning, which 
in general amounts to seven and sixpence a head. These dinners, how- 
ever, do not take place unless at least six, and in some clubs eight, 
members have announced their purpose of joining in them.” 


Now for the drawing-room or upstairs department : — 


“We now ascend the stairs, and come into the drawing-room. This 
is for the most part elegantly, nay, superbly furnished ; but it is thinly 
tenanted, for what is a drawing-room without ladies? It is their pecu- 
liar domain, and the few congregated in their lonely palace seem like so 
many mourning widowers. Things look much better in the library that 
is next to it. There coat and waistcoat seem to be in their proper ele- 
ment again, and the expenditure, which is lavish, is no more than what 
is right and proper. A resident librarian is in attendance, every ac- 
commodation being afforded to the reader; and we may form a pretty 
correct average of the resources at his command, when we hear that in 
1844 the books in the Atheneum amounted to twenty thousand three 
hundred, the accumulated result of donations, and of a fund set apart 
for that purpose. In the club just named this sum is said to be five 
hundred pounds annually, exclusive of the money devoted to periodicals. 

“A card-room stands in some houses next to the library, but games 
of pure chance are forbidden under pain of expulsion; and even at 
whist no stake is allowed beyond half-guinea points. 

“We must now ascend to the third story, where we shall find one 
billiard-room, if not more, attended by a marker. For this, as well as 
for cards, a separate charge is made, upon the very obvious and rational 
ground that it would be unfair to make the non-players pay for the ex- 
tra expenses entailed by this part of the establishment. Twelve of the 
clubs allow smoking-rooms, which are, as they ought to be, the worst- 
looking part of the whole building.” 

“Such,” says a recent French writer, “is the modern club, a sort of 
private restaurateur’s, with the advantages of good wine, good food, re- 
spectful attendance, and moderate prices. Much has been said of the 
disadvantages attendant upon them; but as all of them, being twenty- 
two in number, are quite full, and, in some instances, with thousands of 
expectant candidates on the list, it seems quite plain that their utility or 
their agreeableness must fully counterbalance anything that can be said 
against them. Their names are as follows : — 
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White’s, The Army and Navy, University, 

Brookes’s, Travellers’, Oxford and Cambridge, 
Boodle’s, Oriental, Wyndham, 

The Union, Carlton, Parthenon, 

Alfred, Reform, Erectheum, 

Arthur's, Conservative, Garrick, 

United Service, Atheneum, The Law. 

Junior United Service, 

“ The mode of admission is by ballot. In some, one negative in ten 
excludes the candidate ; in others, a single black ball is sufficient, — the 
most absurd of all regulations. The admission fee varies from its high- 
est point of £32 11s. to five guineas, while the annual subscription is 
in most clubs six guineas, in the lowest five; and in none does it go be- 
yond ten.” 


We cannot enter into a description of these various estab- 
lishments, but must refer to the work itself, after briefly quot- 
ing or condensing from the author’s account of one or two of 
the more remarkable. 

And, first, of White's. This club, though perhaps less cele- 
brated, is superior in antiquity to Brookes’s. The original 
“ Master White,” by whom or whose patrons it was founded 
in 1698, was in the days of Queen Anne a renowned /éte of 
one of the old chocolate-houses, whose noted bow-window 
was then as famous and favorite a fashionable lounge as now. 
This house formed the head-quarters of the Tories, as the oth- 
er did of the Whigs; but at the present day it is even less 
political than Brookes’s, and many members, we believe, are 
now common to both. It is less numerous than the other, 
and also affords a scantier field for anecdotes ; the members 
of that party being, as remarked by Sir Walter Scott, of a less 
convivial character than the Whigs, with whom, it may be 
noticed, Sir Walter himself always preferred to indulge when 
inclined for a symposium. 

Yet White’s has been the scene of display for many a bel 
esprit. Generations of wits have traversed its portals, and the 
gay and the fashionable still gaze from its windows, as their 
predecessors gazed a century and a half ago. Many a bright 
spirit has in the interval shot up, blazed or flickered for a mo- 
ment, and been extinguished for ever; as, doubtless, many 
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another will, when the present fleeting race itself shall have 
passed. Of its early records, no memorial is now extant; but 
towards the end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century —in the days of Pitt, Dundas, Rose, and Canning — 
it witnessed frequent convivial scenes, fewer, however, than its 
rival, for though some of its members, Dundas especially, 
yielded to none in good-fellowship, Pitt’s whole life was liter- 
ally devoted to his country, and when at any time he indulged 
in recreation, it was rather at the private residence of a friend 
than in any fashionable assemblage or political club. His 
mind, too, was so constantly intent on national affairs, that, in 
company, if not what is termed “absent,” he was apt to re- 
vert unconsciously to the subjects of the morning, as at night 
he retired only to dream of the labors of the ensuing day. 
Fox, on the other hand, his great opponent, was never in an 
element more congenial than amid the pleasures of society ; 
and when he retired to Brookes’s, after the Parliamentary la- 
bors of the night, it was the custom of his rival to repair to 
the residence of Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville) for an 
hour or two, before finally betaking himself to the solitary 
habitation which the famous Duchess of Gordon designated as 
“ Bachelor’s Hall.” The anecdotes of him recorded at White’s 
are consequently rather of a reflected nature, and bear refer- 
ence less to the place, perhaps, than to the House of Commons, 
for which it may be said Pitt lived and died. 

Yet some of the anecdotes, if not good, are characteristic. 
One of them has Dundas for its hero. He, though popular 
with the higher classes, was by no means in equal estimation 
with the lower orders of his countrymen in the northern di- 
vision of the island; and it was during one of his visits to 
Edinburgh that the adventure occurred. Some act of gov- 
ernment had recently given offence in Scotland, and to none 
more so than toa knavish tonsor of the city, whose services Mr. 
Dundas had occasion to call into requisition. The fellow was 
a practical jester too, and determined to amuse himself at the 
minister's expense. ‘The statesman accordingly had no sooner 
resigned himself to the operator's hands than the following 
colloquy ensued. 

* We're much obliged to you, Mr. Dundas, for the part you 
lately took in London.” 
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DETROIT, MiCn. 

“ What! you a politician? I sent for a barber.” 

“Ovyes! I'll shave you directly ” ; and, performing the oper- 
ation on one side, he suddenly drew the back of the instru- 
ment across his victim’s neck, exclaiming, “Take that, ye 
traitor!” and hurried down stairs. 

The statesman was naturally alarmed; an outcry was 
raised; and half the faculty in the town were speedily in at- 
tendance, when, on removing his hand, which Mr. Dundas 
had firmly kept to his throat, it was discovered that the blood 
flowed from some artificial means which the impudent rogue 
had employed to give effect to his hoax, and that not a scratch 
was visible. The fellow consequently escaped unpunished, 
and his triumph was the greater, as Mr. Dundas had the mor- 
tification of being laughed at, as well as of having to pay the 
zealous medical attendants. 

Pitt highly relished this anecdote, though it long remained 
a tender subject with Lord Melville; at whose expense, how- 
ever, the great minister frequently enjoyed a laugh, and ut- 
tered the only mot of which he has ever been accused. 

“ How is it,” said some one, on the occasion of a convivial 
visit to White’s, “that the upper side of the sirloin is called 
the Scotch?” 

“ Can’t say,” replied Dundas, to whom the interrogatory 
was addressed. 

“T'll tell you why,” interrupted Pitt; “’tis because the 
Scotch always prefer the side that’s uppermost.” 

Our limits, however, warn us, for the present, to have done ; 
and premising that White’s is now confined to a select and 
almost non-political set of five hundred and fifty members, we 
must merely mention Brookes’s, the head-quarters of the 
Whigs, as White’s was of the Tories, for upwards of a cen- 
tury. Latterly both have, in point of political importance, 
greatly fallen off. White's, indeed, is no longer political ; and 
though Brookes’s is still the resort of the fastidious English 
Whigs, it is so far out of date, that, referring to the book be- 
fore us for a description of it, we shall content ourselves with 
quoting a few of its choicest anecdotes. ‘Towards the close 
of the last century, when the club was in its zenith, the noted 


Selwyn was one of its principal wits. He was fond of attend- 
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ing public executions, and would go a distance of several 
hundred miles to see one. Of him we are told :— 


“Tlis wit was often of a coarse order. It was on his return from one 
of these excursions that a general officer who had served in the American 
war, after taunting him for his peculiar bad taste, turned the conversa- 
tion by describing some hot and cold springs in Virginia, so contiguous 
that he had only to pull a trout out of one and throw it into the other 
to get cooked. ‘I believe you,’ said Selwyn, ‘for when I was lately in 
France [where he had been attending an execution] I heard of a third 
spring in Auvergne, containing porsley and butter.’ 

“* Mr. Selwyn,’ said the General, ‘consider the improbability, — pars- 
ley and butter !” 

“*T ask your pardon,’ replied George, ‘I believed your story; you 
surely are too polite to discredit mine.’ 

“On another evening at the club, when the Duke of Queensberry, 
in reference to Whitbread, who was then pressing the ministry hard, 
remarked, ‘The brewer is making a desperate Junge at popularity, — 
‘Pardon me, Duke,’ said Selwyn, ‘he is only playing at carte and 
tierce.’ 

“It was shortly after this period, when the famed Corresponding So- 
ciety was in full vigor, that Selwyn was one May-day walking with 
Fox, as a troop of chimney-sweepers, in their gaudy trappings, appeared 
in view. ‘I say, Charlie,’ remarked the wit, ‘I have often heard you 
talk of the majesty of the people, but I never before saw any of their 
princes and princesses.’ 

“The Prince of Wales and Duke of York frequently, about this pe- 
riod, visited Brookes’s ; the former from congeniality of political opinion 
with the members, the other in consequence of his being well received, 
when he, one midnight or morning, in company with some of the roués 
of the day, burst open its doors by way of lark. The Prince was a 
joyous spirit, fully equal to most of them in point of story and repartee ; 
and the Duke is supposed to have drawn from his visits inspiration for 
the only good thing he ever said in his life: * Here, waiter, remove this 
marine, was the unfortunate slip he made, in allusion to an empty bot- 
tle, one day in the presence of General Miller, a distinguished officer of 
that branch of the service. ‘Iam at a loss,’ remarked the General, ‘to 
know why the corps to which I have the honor to belong should be 
eompared to an empty bottle?’ ‘ No offence, my dear General,’ replied 
the Duke ; ‘I mean a good fellow who has done his duty, and is ready 
to do it again.’” 


Another celebrated character who frequented Brookes’s in 
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the days of Selwyn was Dunning, the famous counsellor, af- 
terwards Lord Ashburton, and many keen encounters passed 
between the two. Dunning was a short, thick man, with a 
turn-up nose, a constant shake of the head, and latterly a dis- 
tressing hectic cough,— but a wit of the first water. ‘Though 
he died at the comparatively early age of fifty-two, he amassed 
a fortune of £150,000, during twenty-five years’ practice at 
the bar; and lived, notwithstanding, so liberally, that his moth- 
er, an attorney’s widow, as some of the wags at Brookes’s 
wickedly recorded, left him in dudgeon on the score of his ex- 
travagance. Sheridan, a more congenial wit than Selwyn, 
was wont humorously to depict a dinner at the lawyer's coun- 
try-house near Fulham, when the following conversation was 
represented to have occurred : — 

“ John,” said the old lady to her son, after a dinner, during 
which she had been astounded by the profusion of the plate 
and viands,— “John, I shall not stop another day to witness 
such shameful extravagance.” 

“ But, my dear mother,” interrupted Danning, “ you ought 
to consider that I can aflord it: my income, you know —” 

“ No income,” said the old lady impatiently, “can stand 
such shameful prodigality. The sum which your cook told 
me that very turbot cost ought to have supported any reason- 
able family for a week.” 

“Pooh, pooh! my dear mother,” replied the dutiful son, 
“you would not have me appear shabby. Besides what is a 
turbot ?” 

“Pooh, pooh! what is a turbot?” echoed the irritated 
dame: “don’t pooh me, John: I tell you, such goings-on can 
come to no good, and you'll see the end of it before long. 
However, it sha’n’t be said your mother encouraged such sin- 
ful waste, for [’ ll set off in the coach to Devonshire to-morrow 
morning.” 

* And notwithstanding,” said Sheridan, “ all John’s rhetor- 
ical efforts to detain her, the old lady kept her word.” 

Despite of Dunning’s celebrity and success as a barrister, 
he stood himself, like most great lawyers, in wholesome fear 
of the law. A neighboring farmer on one occasion cutting 

down two of the trees on his premises, Dunning’s butler, a 
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zealot, informed him of the trespass, and added, that he had 
threatened the delinquent with a lawsuit. “Did you in- 
deed ?” said his master; “then you must carry it on yourself, 
for you may depend on ’t I sha’n’t,” — keeping in view, prob- 
ably, the declaration of the celebrated counsellor Marriot, who, 
at the close of a long and successful forensic career, an- 
nounced that, if any one were to claim the coat on his shoul- 
ders and threaten him with a lawsuit in the event of refusal, 
he would at once give it up, lest in defending the coat he lost 
his other garments too. 

Selwyn and Dunning cherished no special regard for each 
other. For medicine as well as law, the supercilious wit en- 
tertained supreme contempt. One evening the counsellor and 
a Dr. Brocklesby were moralizing on the superfluities of life, 
and the needless wants men created for themselves. “ Very 
true, gentlemen,” said George, “ I am a proof of the justice of 
your remark; for I have lived all my life without wanting 
either a lawyer or a physician.” He was, however, at this 
period becoming unusually bitter. He had been brought in 
haste from the Continent by a rumored change of ministry, 
from which he might lose his place. But his wit preserved it. 
Appearing at court next day —a cold day in the middle of 
March — in light habiliments, the king remarked them, and 
the incongruity. “ Very true, Sire, they are cold; and yet I 
assure your Majesty I have been in a violent perspiration ever 
since my arrival in England.” 

It was during this tour that he sarcastically remarked to an 
old French marquis, who was expatiating on the genius of his 
countrymen in inventing ruffles: “ True, but mine surpass 
them, for they added shirts.” And it was said that, a voung 
and titled, but very giddy lady, asking him if she did not look 
very young, “ Yes,” he replied, “as if you had just come 
from boarding-school ; but it is to be hoped that in a year or 
two you will be able to read, write, sit, stand, walk, and talk.” 

Sheridan, however, was now eclipsing Selwyn at Brookes’s, 
though he had not effected an entrance without considerable 
difficulty. Selwyn perseveringly blackballed him, under the 
impulse of aristocratic prejudices, as, it was said, he would 
have blackballed George III. himself, had he not been able 
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to show quarterings for four generations; and it required the 
interposition of the Prince of Wales to baffle the opposition. 
Even then George was rather circumvented than fairly beaten. 
The Prince arriving one evening arm in arm with Sheridan, 
when the ballot was to take place for the third time, sum- 
moned the cynical wit from the room on pretext of having some 
important circumstance to communicate, and together with 
Sheridan detained him so long that the ballot had been con- 
cluded in the interval. Selwyn, old and morose, growled for 
a while; but ultimately the wit of Sheridan prevailed, and 
before the evening expired he bade him cordially welcome. 

The bons mots recorded of Sheridan at Brookes’s are almost 
innumerable. He had scarcely been installed when Whit- 
bread, of the noted porter firm, was one evening declaiming 
against the ministry for imposing the war-tax on malt; and 
Sheridan, though he concurred with him in opinion, could not 
resist the temptation of having a hit at the brewer, as Mr. 
Whitbread was called. Taking out his pencil, therefore, he 
wrote the following lines ona slip of paper,—a_ proof that 
his humor was not, as Moore would lead us to infer, always 
previously prepared : — 

“They ’ve raised the price of table-drink ; 
What is the reason, do you think ? 
The tax on malt ’s the cause, I hear, — 
But what has malt to do with beer!” 

Neither high nor humble was at this time spared by his 
effervescent wit. Meeting the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York one day in St. James’s Street, as he was leaving the 
portico, * We ‘ve just been discussing, Sherry,” said the Duke, 
“whether you are rogue or fool.” “1am between both, your 
Royal Highness,” he replied, taking an arm of each before 
passing on. 

Between Selwyn and Sheridan there was kept up a perpet- 
ual banter. In his latter days George had become infected 
with “the gentlemanly vice of avarice,” but still retained a 
passion for personal decoration. “Can anything !e more 
reasonable? Can you conceive how they could have let me 
have it so cheap?” said he in his dotage, displaying a waist- 
coat he had purchased at Charing Cross. “ Very easily,” re- 
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plied Sheridan ; “ they took you for one of the trade, and sold 
it you wholesale.” 

But our limits compel us to close. For further anecdotes 
and descriptions of the various other clubs we must refer to 
the work named at the head of this article ; merely subjoining 
—should any of our countrymen desire to imitate such aris- 
tocratic institutions (a course, however, which we by no means 
recommend) —a copy of the Rules of the Carlton, the most 
aristocratic of all. We believe it literally true, that, hitherto 
in the hands of the members alone, they are now for the first 
time given to the world, through the medium of an American 
journal. 


“I. The Carlton Club shall consist of eight hundred members, exclu- 
sive of all Peers and members of the Heuse of Commons, who are and 
who may be elected members of the Club. 

“II. The entrance-money on admission to the Club shall be fifteen 
guineas, and the annual subscription ten guineas. The latter, which is 
due on the Ist of January, is not to be paid after the first year by such 
members as become supernumerary. 

“IIL. Each candidate for admission must be proposed by one mem- 
ber of the Club, and seconded by another; and the names, both of the 
candidate and of the proposer and seconder, must, at the same time, be 
entered in the Book of Candidates. 

“IV. The election of members shall be made by the committee as 
now appointed, and by ballot; twelve to be a quorum at such ballot, 
and two black balls to exclude. 

“V. The names of candidates to be taken in the order in which they 
are inserted in the book, with the exception of all Peers and members 
of the House of Commons, who may be balloted for immediately, and 
ten candidates who are to be annually selected by the committee from 
those whose names may be in the book on the Ist of May in each year. 

“VI. On the admission of each new member, the Secretary shall no- 
tify the same to him (in duplicate, if abroad) ; furnishing him, also, with 
a copy of the Rules of the Club, and requesting him to remit an order 
to its bankers for the amount of his entrance-money and subscription. 

“VIL. As the payment of these sums will entitle a member to enjoy 
every benefit the Club can impart, so is his acquiescence in the Rules 
furnished to him thereby distinetly implied. 

“VIII. No newly elected member shall be eligible to participate in 
any of the advantages or privileges of the Club, until he has paid his 
entrance and subscription money. 
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“IX. If such new member does not, in compliance with the preced- 
ing rule, pay the sum therein specified within the space of two months 
from the day of his admission to the Club, if he be in the United King- 
dom, and of twelve months, if abroad, the Secretary shall report ac- 
cordingly to the committee, who shall cause his name to be erased from 
the list of members, unless he can account for the delay to the satisfae- 
tion of the committee. 

“X. The name of every member failing to pay his annual subserip- 
tion, due on the Ist of January, shall be placed over one of the mantel- 
pieces of the Club, on the Ist of February, notice of which shall be 
sent to him, or to his banker or agent, by the secretary ; and if the sub- 
scription is not paid on or before the Ist of May, the defaulter, having 
received this notice, shall cease to be a member of the Club, and his 
name shall be erased from the books accordingly. To avoid inconven- 
ience, it is earnestly requested, that the agents of members shall be fur- 
nished with authority to pay their annual subscriptions due on the Ist 
of January. 

“XI. Any member who may be absent from the United Kingdom ~ 
during the whole period within which the annual subscription is paya- 
ble, may, at his option, be considered as a supernumerary member, and 
be exempted from the subscription during the continuance of such ab- 
sence. Upon his communicating, in writing, to the Secretary, his return 
to England, and upon his paying his subscription for the current year, 
he shall be admitted to all the privileges of the Club, until a vacancy 
occurs for his re-admission without the ballot. The name of every mem- 
ber availing himself of this indulgence must be entered in the * Book of 
Supernumerary Members,’ on the Secretary receiving notice of the op- 
tion being made ; and if his wish to rejoin the Club be not expressed to 
the Secretary within three months after his return to England, he is no 
longer to be considered a member thereof. 

“XII. The vacancy of a member so becoming supernumerary shall 
be filled up in the manner directed by Rule IV., out of the Book of 
Candidates. 

“ XIII. All subscriptions shall be paid to Messrs. Drummonds, Char- 
ing Cross, bankers to the Club. 

“XIV. The committee shall consist of thirty members and the Trus- 
tees; ten of the said thirty members to go out by rotation, annually, 
who shall not be capable of re-election for one year; and the vacancies 
to be filled up by ballot at a general meeting of the Club, on the 17th 
of March in each year. The committee list for the proposed new mem- 
bers of the committee shall be put up a fortnight before the general 
meeting at which they are to be elected, and any member proposing to 
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substitute any other list or names, shall put up the same a week before 
the general meeting. All the concerns of the Club, including the build- 
ing or purchase of a suitable house, furniture, &c., and the procuring by 
degrees a proper collection of books, maps, and periodical publications, 
shall be managed by the said committee. They shall also have the 
power to appoint all officers and servants of the Club, and shall name 
their own days of meeting for the transaction of business, — at which 
meetings three shall be a quorum. 

“XV. In the event of any vacancies occurring in the committee af- 
ter the annual election on the 17th of March, the committee itself shall 
have the power of filling them up. 

“XVI. Any infraction of the Rules and Regulations of the Club shall 
be taken immediate cognizance of by the committee. 

“XVII. There shall be five Trustees, viz. the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Marquess of Salisbury, the Earl of Verulam, the Earl of Hardwicke, 
and Lord Redesdale, who shall remain in office until death or resigna- 
tion, or until a general meeting of the members shall think proper to 
remove any of them, and to elect any new Trustee or Trustees in his or 
their room; and all securities shall be taken, stocks purchased, and pur- 
chases and investments made, in the names of such Trustees; the prop- 
erty, the subject-matter of the trust, to be nevertheless subject to the 
disposition of the committee: the orders in writing of three of whom, 
assembled at a board, and signed by the chairman of the day, and at- 
tested by the Secretary, shall be obligatory upon, and a justification to, 
the Trustees, as to any such purchase, sale, investment, or disposal. 

“XVIII. The committee may call an extraordinary general meeting 
of the Club, on giving fourteen days’ notice, specifying the object in the 
form of a resolution, and confining the discussion to that object only. In 
such case the notice of such extraordinary general meeting shall be 
signed by twelve members of the committee, and posted up in a public 
room of the Club at least fourteen days previous to the day of meeting. 
The committee shall also call an extraordinary general meeting on the 
written requisition of forty members, not being of the committee, under 
restrictions similar to the preceding. 

“XIX. No new rule, or alteration of a general rule, shall ever be 
made at any extraordinary general meeting, unless there be at least one 
hundred members present, and without the sanction of a majority con- 
sisting of two thirds of the same. It shall be competent, however, for 
any member to propose, at the annual meeting on the 17th of March, 
any new rule or regulation, or any alteration of an old rule ; and such 
proposal having been duly seconded, shall be referred for consideration 
to the annual meeting, to be held on the second Saturday in May next 
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following, when, in the event of the same being adopted by two thirds 
of the members then present, it shall become binding on the Club, what- 
ever the number actually present may be. 

“XX. There shall be two meetings of the Club held yearly, one on 
the 17th day of March, not being Sunday, (if Sunday, on the preced- 
ing Saturday,) for the purpose of electing one third of the committee 
for the succeeding year, and receiving a report and abstract of the state 
of the accounts and general concerns of the Club for the past year, from 
the committee, together with an estimate of the receipts and disburse- 
ments for the current year; which document shall be left afterwards at 
the Club for the inspection of the members. The other meeting shall 
be held on the second Saturday in May, for the purpose of deciding on 
such propositions as may have been submitted on the 17th of March, 
and for the purpose of passing the said accounts. 

“XXI. No subject, except what relates to the management of the 
concerns of the Club, shall ever be proposed or brought forward for 
publie discussion at any annual or general meeting, and the chair shall 
be taken at all meetings at one o'clock. 

“XXII. No member shall, on any pretence, or in any manner what- 
soever, receive any profit, salary, or emolument from the funds of the 
Club, under the penalty of expulsion, nor shall any member give any 
money or gratuity to any of the servants of the establishment. 

“ XXIII. No member shall take away from the Club, upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, any newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other article, the 
property of the Club, under the penalty of expulsion. 

“XXIV. No provisions cooked in the Club-house, or wines, or other 
liquors, are to be sent out of the house on any pretence whatsoever. 

“XXV. Any cause of complaint that may arise is to be written and 
signed by the member so complaining, on his bill, which complaint must 
be specially noticed by the committee, on settling the weekly accounts ; 
and any inattention or improper conduct of a servant is to be stated by 
letter, under the signature of such member, which letter being put into 
the Secretary’s box, must be laid before the committee at their next 
weekly meeting. 

“XXVI. All members are to pay their bills, for every expense they 
incur in the Club, before they leave the house; the steward having 
positive orders not to open accounts with any individuals, and being 
under the necessity of accounting to the committee, weekly, for all 
moneys passing through his hands. 

“XXVII. No member is on any account to bring a dog into the 
Club-rooms. 

“XXVIII. It shall be the duty of the comnittee, in case any cir- 
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cumstances should occur likely to endanger the welfare and good order 
of the Club, to call a general meeting, giving fourteen days’ notice ; and, 
in the event of its being voted at that meeting, by two thirds of the per- 
sons present, to be decided by ballot, that the name of any member or 
members should be removed from the Club, their subscriptions for the 
current year shall be returned, and he or they shall cease to belong to 
the Club. 

“XXIX. The members of the Club are expected to communicate 
their addresses, from time to time, to the Secretary. 

“XXX. These Rules and Regulations shall be printed, and a copy 
of them transmitted to every member of the Club, by the Secretary.” 


Arr. IL. — The Republican Court: or American Society in the 
Days of Washington. By R. W. Griswoiv. With Twenty- 
one Portraits of Distinguished Women engraved on Steel, 
from Original Pictures by Woolaston, Copley, Gainsbor- 
ough, Stuart, Pine, Malbone, and others. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1855. 


Ir is gratifying to mark the improvement, both artistic and 
literary, so obvious, of late years, in that large and popular 
class of books designed as holiday gifts. Instead of mate- 
rials gathered at random embellished at a cost quite out of 
proportion to their value, illustrated editions of standard poets, 
and other works of permanent interest, have come into vogue. 
“The Republican Court” is the most beautiful specimen in 
this department that has yet appeared, and has the peculiar 
merit of a national subject. It consists of a fluent narrative, 
intended to convey an authentic and picturesque idea of social 
life in this country in the days of Washington. His leave- 
taking, both of the army and of Congress, his triumphal 
progress at the close of the war, his inauguration, and the 
ceremonies and /fétes incident to these public events, are elab- 
orately described. The distinguished members of the Con- 
vention that adopted the Federal Constitution are portrayed, 
together with the eminent foreigners then visitors to our 
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shores. The party warfare, the domestic habits, the costume, 
and even the visiting lists of the prominent ladies of the time, 
are graphically revived. Indeed, the ostensible purpose of this 
costly memorial of the early days of the republic is to exhibit 
the charms and the agency of woman, during the momentous 
era described; and whoever is capable of appreciating her 
legitimate influence as a social being, will here find a more 
eloquent vindication of her rights, as maintained in the hon- 
ored exercise of latent power, than in the direct pleas of the 
most gifted of her sex. The volume contains twenty-one 
engravings of American women, eminent from their associa- 
tion with Revolutionary statesmen and heroes, or on account 
of intrinsic graces of character. In the preparation of this 
elegant quarto, the memoirs and correspondence of the period 
have been searched, the diaries of leading members of society 
gleaned, the reminiscences of survivors drawn upon, and such 
works as Sullivan’s “ Letters on Public Characters,” Duer’s 
“ Recollections of New York,” the autobiographies of French 
officers engaged in the war, the Letters of Mrs. Adams, and 
Graydon’s Memoirs, carefully examined. Whoever is even 
partially familiar with the scattered domestic and personal 
annals of the era included in these sketches wiil recall inci- 
dents, descriptions, and anecdotes that might have still further 
illustrated the attractive theme. We trust that the example 
will induce those who have the custody of family documents 
which throw light on the life and manners of this partially 
explored, yet deeply interesting period, and that those who 
can elicit from the few lingering witnesses oral testimony as 
to facts historically significant, yet with no repository but frail 
human memory, will be incited by the popularity of this na- 
tional souvenir to garner up for American biography the 
materials thus attainable. Even within the limits of this 
work, devoted as it is to a brief space and few localities, there 
is enough to renew our hallowed associations with the goiden 
age of America, and to bring home to our fond remembrance 
its men, women, manners, and spirit. It is an auspicious co- 
incidence, that such a work should appear when efforts are in 
progress to secure Mount Vernon as national property. As 
the landmarks of the Revolution fade, every consecration of 
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its genius, in marble, colors, or type, every attempt to re- 
awaken the echo of its voice, should be gratefully welcomed ; 
as the living representatives of that epoch depart, their testi- 
mony should be carefully recorded; as the precedents of 
those days are superseded, its noblest examples should be re- 
invoked. 

Those of us who have, for a brief space, stood within this 
fast vanishing circle, feel the more keenly the moral need 
which exists for prolonging its conservative spell by all the 
means that art and letters can aflord. A few summers past, 
it was our lot to sit beside an ancient dame at the hospitable 
board of a family of manorial celebrity, on one of the most 
beautiful domains that adorn the banks of the Hudson. The 
bowed and silent figure was the personification of comfort- 
able old age; listless, inert, and mechanical, yet serene, the 
torch of life seemed flickering towards gradual extinction, and 
awaiting only a breath to disappear. ‘Through the open win- 
dow played the breeze of June, and the swaying tendrils 
of a venerable and lofty elm made a checkered and shifting 
light on the smooth oak floor; the trill of a locust resounded 
in the warm hush of noon; massive plate of antique mould 
gleamed on the high sideboard; portraits of Revolutionary 
heroes were arranged on the wall; and the entire scene, the 
atmosphere, and the tranquillity concurred to induce that mood 
when the sense of Nature’s glory is chastened by a feeling of 
human vicissitude. Suddenly a strain of martial music rose 
on the air. The old lady quivered, raised her eyes, clasped 
her hands, and exclaimed: “ Ah! all intercession is vain; An- 
dré must die!” The chords of memory had been struck; 
she was thinking of the execution of the gallant British spy. 
Our host made signs for us to listen, and with nervous rapid- 
ity her colorless lips breathed the names of English officers 
who had paid their devoirs to her maiden beauty, renowned 
in its day; she described her lofty head-dress of ostrich feath- 
ers which caught fire at the theatre, and repeated the verses 
of her admirer who was so fortunate as to extinguish the 
flames; she dwelt upon the majestic bearing of Washington, 
the elegance of the French, and the dogmatism of the Brit- 
ish oflicers; the bywords, the names of gallants, belles, and 
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heroes, the incidents, the questions, the etiquette, of those 
times seemed to live again in her tremulous accents, which 
gradually became feeble until she fell asleep. It was like a 
voice from the grave ; and we could not but feel how precari- 
ous was the tenure and how imperative the duty by which 
the personal details that give such life to history are to be res- 
cued from oblivion. The same conviction subsequently rose 
to our minds on a winter evening at the fireside of Mrs. Madi- 
son; and more recently at the funeral of Mrs. Hamilton. 

The memorial before us inevitably suggests a comparison 
between the past and present of American society. ‘The 
whole philosophy of social life in the days of Washington is 
hinted by an incidental remark in one of his familiar letters: 
“ Mrs. Washington’s wishes coincide with my own as to sim- 
plicity of dress and everything which can tend to support pro- 
priety of character without partaking of the follies of luxury 
and ostentation” ; and an enthusiastic admirer of the candid 
manners of the New York Colonists observed, that among 
them there were “no degrees excepting those assigned to 
worth and intellect”! It was indeed the prevalence of the 
modest virtues that insured the triumph of the republican 
cause, and distinguished the character of our ancestors. The 
two central figures in the immortal group, Washington and 
Franklin, are grand through consummate prudence and prac- 
tical wisdom ; and it is, perhaps, the most noticeable disparity 
between the present and past moral life of the country, that 
these very qualities are as deficient now as they were promi- 
nent then. The physical and financial catastrophes—the 
legitimate results of reckless enterprise—which have so often 
sent a thrill of dismay through the land, during the last twen- 
ty years, have obtained for our civilization, from the French 
writers, the significant adjective, efrayante. We are deemed, 
as a people, the least prudent on earth. The self-control 
which gave such dignity and promise at the starting-point 
abandons us in the race of gain and ambition, so that more 
and greater alterations of individual fortune mark our brief 
national career in peace, than older countries have known 
even amid the exigencies of foreign war and internal revolu- 
tion. ‘To be satisfied with a competency, to retire from affairs 
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when secure in means and reputation, to enjoy with serene 
gratitude the exercise of private taste, to retain social confi- 
dence and respect, and to find in a tranquil meridian compen- 
sation for the anxiety and toil of early life, is a common and 
delightful spectacle in England and Southern Europe, but an 
anomaly in the United States. The ideal of success has 
totally changed with the blandishments of prosperity; it has 
been transferred from the realm of consciousness to that of 
the world, from the domain of content to that of display, 
from the resources of character to the artifices of wealth. In 
American life, when its aims, however personal, were subli- 
mated by patriotism and made clear and noble through sim- 
plicity and earnestness, there was a “daily beauty” which 
renders the conventional bustle of our day “ugly,” and soon 
reduces the dreams of youth to the level commonplace of 
selfish utility. ‘To succeed, with our fathers, was to maintain 
integrity of manners, of action, and of sentiment, to harmo- 
nize the elements of life by self-reliance, and to acquire social 
distinction through natural force of mind. Success, as a gen- 
eral rule, with us, is external and material. With the great 
increase of travel there has been a diminution in that local 
and family attachment which is the best guaranty of public 
spirit ; as the population of our cities has enlarged, municipal 
negligence and corruption have been developed; as the area 
of the national territory has spread, enterprise has manifested 
itself in a reckless disregard of both economical and honest 
principles ; with the advance of material prosperity, culpable 
indifference to life and to legitimate industry is displayed ; as 
we have become more known to foreign nations, the char- 
acter of our representatives has been less considered in diplo- 
matic appointments; and in the ratio of our mechanical tri- 
umphs has been the decline of our moral superiority. 

It is the cant of the day to repudiate the past; but the law 
of compensation prevails in the social as well as in all other 
aspects of human destiny. We perceive that the limited hori- 
zon of daily existence, in former years, by concentrating the 
attention, enhanced the efliciency of our progenitors. If they 
had fewer appliances for social enjoyment, they had more 
of its true spirit. Genial companionship atoned for homely 
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furniture ; hospitable feeling gave a zest beyond the arts of 
French cookery ; the plain Dutch stoop was hallowed by the 
grasp and tone of welcome; the stately minuet borrowed 
grace from honest faces; inexpert service was made attractive 
by domestic loyalty ; marriages were less of financial con- 
tracts, and oftener initiated by honest affection and sanctioned 
by mutual faith ; “frank and tender hearts had nothing to fear 
from the perfidy of men; the vows of love were believed” ;* 
neighborhood was a heart-felt bond, and stranger a holy name. 
The general welfare was not abandoned by the wise and pros- 
perous to trading politicians, but enlisted the judgment and 
feeling of every citizen. Public spirit was universal. For 
this very reason, there was in social life far less of machinery 
and infinitely more of soul. The ceremony which attended a 
levee, a wedding, or a funeral, had a positive and genuine sig- 
nificance. The divine charm of earnestness pervaded not only 
the discussion of political questions and religious dogmas, 
but the courtesies of intercourse, the functions of oflice, and 
the loves, friendships, counsels, pastimes, and duties of home. 
Society was, therefore, pregnant with sentiment; it had the 
vitality which springs from character; and its spirit, instead of 
exhaling in forms, or being lost in manceuvres, kindled the 
mind and warmed the heart. 

Somewhat of this elevated social tone was derived from 
the possession of land, which then was obtained on easy 
terms. The manorial character always exhibits more gener- 
ous instincts than that fostered by trade. Another incidental 
cause of disinterestedness may be found in the special concern 
all felt, and the actual part each took, in public affairs. There 
was a consciousness of being engaged in a great political ex- 
periment ; the leading spirits of the Revolution survived, and 
imparted their own patriotic aspirations to the rising genera- 
tion; recent events and dominant questions enlisted sympa- 
thies which are now devoted to personal interest; the common 
welfare was, therefore, more of an individual object; the ex- 
ample of Washington and his brave compeers was fresh, if not 
to the view, at least in the memories, of their countrymen; 
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independence was a prevalent sentiment, a new fact rather 
than an idea and a tradition; and it became an element of 
character as well as a national aim. Add to these considera- 
tions the simple habits, the robust self-dependence, the con- 
quest of nature, incident to pioneer life, and the more imme- 
diate need of mutual fellowship and combined action which 
arises from sparse neighborhoods and widely divided settle- 
ments, and we easily recognize the circumstances which 
shaped the people and the manners so graphically delineated 
by Cooper, Paulding, ‘Tudor, Mrs. Grant, and Hawthorne. 
Faction made capital of social life in those days. There 
was “a jealousy of the paraphernalia of courts”; at the South, 
foreign modes were not so palatable as in the Eastern towns; 
and slight circumstances of official distinction, such as the 
raised sofa on which Washington and his wife sat at an as- 
sembly, Hamilton’s advocacy of titles, the degree of obeisance 
paid to the new President, were exaggerated into aristocratic 
precedents. The French revolution enhanced this suspicion. 
A young Girondist, who afterwards perished on the scatflold, 
visited Boston to learn how to be a republican; and Freneau, 
at the instance of Jeflerson, recorded in his Journal every inci- 
dent, real and imagined, in the behavior of the head of the 
nation, which might be construed into exclusiveness or monar- 
chical affinities. Even on Washington’s return to Mount Ver- 
non, when followed by the veneration of a whole people, the 
fact that he lodged in Maryland at the house of an old friend, 
who was known as a ‘Tory, was perverted into an imputation 
on his patriotism. ‘To such miserable expedients will partisan 
malice descend. Yet these constant and base attacks on the 
fair fame of the Commander-in-chief served, by eliciting his 
magnanimity, self-possession, and firmness, to shed new lustre 
on his character, and to deepen the faith of the nation in him. 
Those were the days when Newport journals warned their 
readers to exert themselves that their town might not be ex- 
celled in commercial prosperity by New York. ‘The historian 
in those times was Jeremy Belknap; the poets, Joel Barlow, 
Philip Freneau, and Mrs. Morton ; the artists, Copley, ‘Tram- 
bull, and Stuart. On the small book-shelf were to be found 
Richardson, Addison, and Milton. The arrival of the mail- 
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coach was the event of the day. Phillis was the cook, Casar 
the coachman. Jacobin, Angloman, and Monarchist, were the 
ultra party watchwords. The inhabitants of the agricultural 
districts, whose leases of goodly acres were available “ while 
grass grows and waters run,” we are told, “ without the pride 
of property, had all the independence of proprietors.” ‘The 
young men of the more prosperous families were sent to Ox- 
ford or Edinburgh to be educated. Many of the Philadelphia 
belles passed their school-days at the Moravian institution at 
Bethlehem. Theatrical entertainments, though outlawed in 
New England, were not infrequently of a high order, Shake- 
speare and the old English comedy not having then been fore- 
stalled in public estimation by the meretricious absurdities of 
the Continental stage. The condition of the roads in spring 
and winter rendered journeys tedious, and the circulation of 
news precarious. Spangles and hair-powder were essential 
commodities. Wall Street was the fashionable quarter of 
New York. 

The sectional characteristics of the land already began to 
develop themselves; at the North, such thrift and practical 
morality as Poor Richard advocates, and at the South, a 
“keen sensibility on points of personal honor.” Talleyrand 
at once beheld in the fisheries a nursery for seamen. ‘The 
French noblemen, while they extolled in their letters the sim- 
plicity of manners and the candid tone of the people, noted also 
that tendency to extravagance in dress which has always been 
remarked in American women. The equipages were few, but 
handsome. So comparatively infrequent was an arrival from 
the Old World, that to the man of letters a new book, and to 
the belle a new fashion, were rare blessings. The social traits 
of Boston reminded the Continental visitors of Geneva. ‘The 
favorite summer excursion of New Yorkers was to Albany. 
Every town had its common pasture and its surburban lanes, 
In the North, slavery was patriarchal in its character ; children 
were taught by their female relatives; field-sports were the 
favorite pastime of youth; servants were identified with fam- 
ilies; the discipline of households was strict; and the life so 
charmingly painted by Goldsmith in the Deserted Village 
was often realized in the rural towns of New England. 
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The broad and easy staircase; the panelled wall; the spa- 
cious and gleaming sideboard, on which were displayed the 
old silver tankard and caudle-cup with armorial bearings; the 
white-robed and high toilet-table ; the Scripture prints on the 
chamber wall; the low ceiling with its projecting cross-beam ; 
the crackling wood-fire and polished andirons; the family 
portraits in ruflles, wigs, stomachers, brocade, velvet, and shoe- 
buckles ; the laboriously wrought sampler, framed as a memo- 
rial of female industry; the spider-legged round table, glisten- 
ing with years of friction, and sacred to tea-drinking when that 
meal was “a perfect regale,” and to countless games of whist 
and cribbage, the former played in grave silence and “ accord- 
ing to Hoyle”; the massive punch-bowl, the secret of whose 
mysterious compound was known only to a few choice spirits ; 
the venerable dame in mob-cap, the oracle of the neighbor- 
hood, the idol of children, ensconced in a huge arm-chair by 
the fireside, and for ever plying her knitting-needles ; the heavy, 
brazen-clasped Bible on the quaint little stand beneath a mir- 
ror whose thick plate-glass so truly reflected every object ; the 
thick and gay-tinted ‘Turkey carpet, grateful to slippered 
feet and purring cat; the precious tea-caddy of lacker-wood ; 
the diminutive panes which gave back the crimson glow of 
sunset or transmitted to the wanderer’s eye the hospitable fire- 
gleam; the open face of the venerable clock at the head of the 
stairs, or in the kitchen corner, with the moon rising over the 
dial-plate ;— these and many other tokens of still life in our 
ancestral domiciles may offer but a homely contrast to the 
more gaudy and intricate arrangements of modern house- 
holds ; yet they are delightfully associated with domestic 
comfort, and over an unperverted fancy still exert a conserva- 
tive spell. 

The absence of everything melodramatic in these closing 
scenes of the war enhances their moral sublimity. It is truly 
impressive, in contrast with the abortive declamation and the- 
atrical pomp that have ushered in the transient civic eras of 
modern Europe, to mark the unconscious greatness, the noble 
simplicity, with which our country was inaugurated into the 
family of nations. The perspective of time adds to this 
eflect. The calm, unexaggerated, and profoundly sincere 
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words of Washington on every occasion, the extraordinary 
wisdom exhibited in the counsels that framed the Constitu- 
tion, the individual and original force of mind and honesty of 
purpose each leading spirit manifested, their mutual respect 
and elevated sense of personal responsibility and great aims, 
throw over conclave and festival, oath and argument, manner 
and act, a beautiful solemnity. When we compare with these 
events, fraught with such hope to the world and indicative of 
such faith in humanity, the coronations, the revolutionary 
assemblies, the rhetorical displays, of the Old World, which 
breathe of false excitement and histrionic inspiration, we feel 
as if breathing the primeval air of national life, and anticipat- 
ing the golden age of free government. The triumph of 
American arms, in the moderate language of the Commander- 
in-chief, had secured to us “the opportunity of becoming a 
respectable nation.” His own part in the achievement was 
regarded as a mission for which he was consecrated by a 
higher than earthly power. “If my conduct,” he says, “has 
merited the confidence of my fellow-citizens, and has been 
instrumental in obtaining for my country the blessings of 
peace and freedom, I owe it to that Supreme Being who 
guides the hearts of us all, who has signally interposed his 
aid in every stage of the contest, and who has been gra- 
ciously pleased to bestow on me the greatest of earthly 
rewards, the approbation and affection of a free people.” 
The spirit of this address is that of the country and the 
epoch; it was eminently religious, conscientious, thoughtful, 
and disinterested ; and to it is referable the unaffected, dig- 
nified, and generous tone which then elevated social life. 
Locomotive facilities have greatly altered social relations. 
So fused has become the life of the country, that what is char- 
acteristic in widely separated communities rapidly disappears. 
There is no opportunity to form local attachments, and the 
individual, whether born in Maine or Georgia, is too restless 
to acquire that “ bundle of habits” which a fixed residence in- 
duces. De Quincey thinks it easy to detect the precise nativ- 
ity of the English people by their faces; but the nomadic 
habits of Americans accustom their physiognomies to so gen- 
eral an expression, that such a test here would be inadequate. 
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The distinctive traits of north and south, east and west, are 
yearly becoming merged in one another by the interchange 
of opinion, and by mutual interest and communication. This 
genius of locomotion, indeed, is changing the face of the 
world. The squire and the parson, immortalized by Fielding 
and cited by Macaulay, have disappeared before it; and the 
French peculiarities of the last century are scarcely dis- 
cernible; but the extent of our country and the imperative 
need of easy transit from the vast interior to the long range 
of sea-coast, have rendered this modern principle of civiliza- 
tion infinitely more available here than elsewhere. Our vil- 
lages are no longer the nooks where quaint characters flourish, 
and it would be difficult now for the most imaginative writer 
to assign any spot for such a legend as that of Rip Van Win- 
kle, so entirely do actual contact and daily inspection lay open 
to the common view every haunt of nature and man through- 
out the whole extent of the continent. The circumstances 
that mould and the influences that individualize social 
life are thus diffused. Communities once isolated are now 
brought into mutual and intimate relations. Spheres of 
action and of thought are indefinitely enlarged. The ma- 
chinery of life is far more complex and varied. The morning 
paper has become a chart of the world’s activity. Steam and 
the electric telegraph so rapidly herald events of public inter- 
est, that the mind is crowded with exciting facts gleaned from 
the entire area of the world. A revolution in Spain, an epi- 
demic in Bermuda, a shipwreck on the Atlantic coast, a 
momentous debate in the British Parliament, a fierce battle in 
the Crimea, the speech of an Hungarian political exile on the 
state of Europe, an Indian massacre near the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a stroke of diplomacy in the Austriay cabinet, an affray 
in the Sandwich Islands, the treaty of an American commo- 
dore with Japan, a skirmish between the old and new factions 
in China, the proceedings of an ecclesiastical conclave at 
Rome,— these and such as these are the themes unfolded by 
the daily press, amid its chronicle of municipal and Congres- 
sional affairs, party discussions, local incidents, and musical 
and literary critiques. The effect of such a matutinal pro- 
gramme, compared with the sparse news and limited topics 
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which occupied our ancestors, may be imagined; its indirect 
tendency is to render the sympathies and thought of each 
member of society, according to his endowments, cosmopoli- 
tan, to scatter his attention over a large space, and to make 
his mind versatile and active, but his knowledge superficial 
and fragmentary. 

The spirit of trade has encroached rapidly with the growth 
of the country, and has modified essentially its social char- 
acter. The merchants of the Atlantic States, when compara- 
tively few, occupied a position and exerted an_ influence 
unknown at the present day. They were eminent for integ- 
rity, hospitable living, and public spirit. The elders among 
us, who can recall the leading men of towns on the seaboard 
of New England half a century ago, will appreciate the 
change in the mercantile character which time has wrought. 
The few great capitalists engaged in the East and West 
India trade, and in the first expeditions to the Northwest 
Coast, represented a phase of maritime enterprise which was 
associated with no common personal dignity, energy of mind, 
high-toned manners, and liberal instinets. It was a princely 
order, such as approached that of the old Genoese and the 
ideal English merchant, and partook of the enlarged senti- 
ments native to Commerce, in contradistinction to the narrow 
calculations and local habitudes of Trade. The latter econo- 
my has long since gained the ascendant. It has not only 
broken up the prestige which formerly belonged to the mer- 
chant, in the highest and original acceptation of that term, 
but it has identified him with the stock-broker. It has also 
invaded the sacred province of art, letters, and professional 
life, so that money-making by all means and at every hazard 
has gradually lowered the standard both of ambition and 
of honor. ‘There was, in early American society, a pride of 
character based on family, talent, and probity, to which the 
thirst for gold was often and cheerfully sacrificed; and the 
popular divine, physician, and lawyer enjoyed a social consid- 
eration which atoned for their moderate estate. At the pres- 
ent day immediate success is the exclusive end; there is an 
unblushing reliance on charlatan expedients in medical prac- 
tice, in the courts of law, and in authorship, which public 
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sentiment, in former times, would have indignantly repudi- 
ated; and in mercantile life what are called “ tricks of trade” 
are resorted to even by the respectable votaries of traffic, 
while swindling operations have become familiar in connec- 
tion with some of the most honored names in the land. 
This spirit of trade has been the great demoralizing principle 
in social as well as commercial life. It prompts the devotion 
to appearances which has taken the place of substantial re- 
sources ; it justifies the extravagant style of living; it coun- 
tenances, by deference to mere wealth, the prevalent outrages 
on good taste; it compromises the moral dignity of social life, 
by tolerating within its most refined circles men of acknowl- 
edged rascality in affairs; it lowers its own privileges, by 
failing to honor the mental superiority that shrinks from the 
“thrift that follows fawning” ; it initiated what has been justly 
called “the era of upholstery,” and has induced the material 
estimate of persons, of life, and of manners, so destructive 
at once to the generous in sentiment and the elevated in 
thought. In the reminiscences of the days of Washing- 
ton, no social trait is more obvious than the distinction 
yielded to character. The grades of that circle were instine- 
tively awarded to deeds, to mind, to patriotism, and to the 
domestic virtues. It was a wholesome awe that our peerless 
chief inspired; it was an improving intelligence that the sci- 
entific discussions of Franklin exercised; it was an elevating 
tone which the high-bred courtesy of Hamilton exemplified. 
That such men were regarded as models argues a state of 
society infinitely above the sordidness and display to which 
after generations, in the same relative sphere, are devoted. 
To make use of the convenient nomenclature of Phrenology, 
it would appear that, from the Revolutionary epoch, the organ 
of acquisitiveness has been enlarging in the American cra- 
nium, and the organ of reverence diminishing. To “poke 
about for pence” has become almost universal, and to vener- 
ate intellectual and moral greatness rare. 

Another striking change in American society is the diminu- 
tion of sectarian influence. In name we have many of the 
identical lines of demarcation in religious opinions that exist- 
ed before the Revolution; but these divisions are less marked; 
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it is more difficult to trace them in the manners, garb, and 
tone of mind; points of difference are not so emphatically 
announced as of old; and in what is called good society, 
members of all sects waive even the indirect expression of 
their creeds. It is the same in politics. A more liberal and 
urbane spirit chastens the asperities of opinion ; but the effect 
of this is to diminish the salient evolution of character, — to 
subdue the tone, while it elevates the spirit, of intercourse. ‘To 
the French oflicers who sojourned at Newport, Rhode Island, 
during the war, the beauty and simplicity of the fair Quakers 
was enhanced by the homely neatness of their garb and the 
candid earnestness with which they quoted Scripture against 
the profession of arms. ‘To the few English gentlemen who 
did justice to American patriotism and valor at the peace, the 
dignified self-respect that characterized the manners of the 
Federal leaders, and gave them the prestige of an aristocratic 
minority, was a distinctive charm. The Puritan opposition to 
amusements, the manorial hospitality of Virginia and West- 
ern New York, and the formal benignity of the Friends in 
Pennsylvania, were attractive, because peculiar, to foreigners ; 
and they sprang more or less from the comparative asceticism 
or liberality of religious and political creeds. 

The fanaticism of religious and political zeal is now banished 
to the extremes of civilized society; popular ideas have so 
multiplied as to lose in intensity what they gain in number; 
and the violent leaders of faction, in the early days of the 
republic, appear to our retrospective gaze like monomaniacs. 
We of to-day have too many subjects to think of, and too 
many things to do, for party exclusiveness and concentration. 
So many vistas are opened to our eyes, that they refuse to 
settle doggedly ona single question ; our reading, observation, 
and talk embrace such a variety of themes, that it is rare to 
find men of one idea either in the science of government or 
the forms of religion. In a word, as society has widened the 
scene of its action and the subjects of its interest, individuals 
have grown less emphatic; a certain uniformity has levelled 
the superficial conduct of life and tone of manners; a princi- 
ple of assimilation has usurped that self-assertion which, in 
times of less movement and intellectual activity, gave promi- 
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nence to the gifted and the graceful, and rendered character 
more picturesque and society more dramatic. Gibbon, in 
summing up an eventless reign, says that its very paucity of 
material for the historian shows it to have been comparative- 
ly a blessing to man; and, for the same reasons, the absence 
of great social interests often proves the lull of violent passions 
and the activity of humane sentiments. 

In no particular is the change more striking than in litera- 
ture. Few and cherished were the books, and meagre the 
journalism, familiar to our progenitors. Yet it may be fairly 
doubted whether the abundance of intellectual nourishment 
now supplied by the fecundity of the press does not sate men- 
tal appetite, and make reading too superficial. When Philip 
Schuyler brought from England the first copies of the Spee- 
tator, of Paradise Lost, of Windsor Forest, and of Cato, they 
passed slowly from house to house in Albany, were studied, 
read aloud, critically eulogized, committed to memory, and 
regarded as priceless stores of wisdom, imagination, and grace. 
Many a romantic maiden and gifted youth caught inspiration 
from them. If the literary banquet was scant, it was at least 
thoroughly digested. The rarity of books deepened the ap- 
preciation of readers; contemporary English authors were re- 
garded with profound reverence and sympathy; and lettered 
genius became a part of the inward life of the intelligent 
Colonist. He knew but few great writers, yet that acquaint- 
ance was thorough and sympathetic, and it sufficed to mould 
vigorous judgments, to train refined feelings, and to initiate 
manly eloquence, as well as to touch to finer issues the rude 
discipline and simple habits of primitive civilization. 

The original communities, if not blended into a perfectly 
homogeneous population, have lost by the assimilating influ- 
ence of intercourse and proximity their distinctive character. 
A Swedish church yet exists on the banks of the Delaware ; 
many Huguenot names still indicate the French extraction of 
certain families; and in parts of Rockland County, New 
York, the Dutch language and customs prevail; but these are 
only incidental facts, and are landmarks of colonial isolation. 
In no civilized land on the globe does the traveller find a 
more remarkable identity of habits, manners, and even per- 
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sonal appearance. The tendency of our institutions and pur- 
suits is towards uniformity of both thought and action. Life 
in the United States is so gregarious as to be almost fatal to 
individuality. There is an absence of the picturesque in the 
social aspect of the country, which renders the impression 
monotonous to the stranger. The works of fiction which are 
woven from native material find their strong points chiefly in 
the young and adventurous society of the newly settled re- 
gions of the West. An English novelist who sought among 
us new specimens of human character expressed his disap- 
pointment, after a long sojourn in Boston, that scarcely a fea- 
ture was discoverable which he had not previously found at 
home. The sternness of the Puritan, the simplicity of the 
Quaker, and the elegant manners of the Cavalier, instead of 
existing, as of old, in permanent social types, must be looked 
for now only in special cases, or mingled with and partially 
lost in other traits. Here the mass, not less than individuals, 
to use the quaint expression of Lamb, are “dragged along 
in the procession.” Hotel life, which forms so prominent a 
feature of American habits, the throngs that continually pass 
over our railroads and rivers, and the sameness of purpose 
and bearing incident to trade, serve to mark the whole people 
with a unity of action, tone, way of thinking, and general ex- 
pression, nowhere else so obvious and defined. Artists, men 
of letters, and all who are not directly engaged in politics or 
affairs, constitute so smali a minority, that their agency is 
searcely perceptible. ‘The absence of rank tends to the same 
result ; the exigencies of republican life associate as equally 
wealthy, gifted, or enterprising, the obscure and the illus- 
trious in origin, too often to allow of any fixed lines of de- 
mareation. ‘To keep apart from the crowd is next to impos- 
sible. We admit no exclusiveness theoretically, and in prac- 
tice the idea is very difficult of realization. With no central- 
ization there can be little prestige. A President’s levee is 
open to every citizen, and wealth is as precarious as official 
distinction. The parvenu of to-day may become the arbiter 
of fashion to-morrow; and vicissitudes increase in the ratio 
of facilities. ‘The arena of success is open to all, and the chan- 
ces of advancement unlimited by any hereditary condition. 
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Sagacity, perseverance, and assurance achieve what, under a 
more fixed and conventional system, would appear miraculous. 
Hence the prescriptive laws of society are, in a great measure, 
repudiated. Superior intelligence, taste, and character will, 
indeed, assert themselves whenever and wherever occasion 
permits; but scope is not afforded to natural prerogative ex- 
cept through individual action. The field is too wide, the 
competitors too numerous, the age too busy, and the game 
too free, to win any suflrages except such as experiment bold- 
ly tried insures. For these reasons, it is a peculiar injustice 
to form an opinion of American society at a fashionable soi- 
ree or a public ball. The true ornaments of the social circle 
are seldom conspicuous ; the noble few are often cast into the 
shade by the ostentatious many, and the more richly endowed 
are as frequently repelled as allured by promiscuous assem- 
blies. 

The discussion recently excited by the re-appearance of 
some of our officials at foreign courts in the original citizen’s 
dress which won admiration for Franklin at Versailles, shows 
how traditional abroad has become the republican distinction 
of simplicity. The organization of political factions for the 
special object of counteracting foreign influence at home. is 
an impressive token of the mongrel character of our popula- 
tion. The existence of so many journals among us_ published 
in the languages of Europe, is a striking evidence of the vast 
increase in the tide of immigration. ‘The renewed considera- 
tion of the naturalization laws is an equally significant indi- 
cation. There are vine-growers from the Rhine in Ohio, 
whole counties of German agricilturists in Pennsylvania, 
an Hungarian colony here, a Mormon settlement there; in 
the post-office at Chicago a Polyglot clerk is indispensable ; 
the suburbs of Boston contain a large Irish community; and 
in New York are French coflee-houses, Sunday dances, like 
those of the Vienna commonalty, a guild of Italian street- 
organists and peripatetic image-venders, and anniversaries 
are duly celebrated of Polish revolutions, Roman assemblies, 
and Parisian republics. These, and countless other signs of 
the times, point to the fulfilment of that destiny which geogra- 
phers and philanthropists have predicted for our country, as 
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the refuge of the nations, the asylum of the oppressed, the 
promised land of the indigent, and the home of the exile. 
Whether national traits and American policy, the sentiment 
and the character initiated by our Constitution, are to be over- 
laid and superseded by these agencies, depends on publie 
spirit and individual loyalty. 

The happy influence of American institutions is, therefore, 
more obvious in the general prosperity, the unremitted activity, 
and the comparative intelligence of the working classes, than 
in any peculiar development of social talent and refinement. 
The philosopher, however, will not seek in vain for the noblest 
effects of habit, of self-reliance, and popular education upon 
the individual. The instances of humble toil rising in the 
social scale to the honors of art, literature, political genius, 
inventive skill, and sagacious enterprise, are innumerable ; and 
this is our grand and enviable distinction, that society, far 
from impeding, extends the hand of fellowship to merit. Not, 
however, in metrdpolitan saloons or suburban villas should 
the candid inquirer seek for the social fruits of republicanism, 
but in rural life, the Eastern village, the expanding Western 
town,—in those localities which are least invaded by artificial 
influences. Let the sated European enter a fisherman's house 
on Cape Cod, see the robust housewife prepare dinner, and 
then hear her talk, at the board her own hands have furnished 
and spread, of the last sermon, lyceum lecture, or new book, 
and he will recognize the progressive principle insured by 
social equality, religious freedom, and common schools. Let 
him become the guest of a Kentucky planter, and the fear- 
less, cordial, ingenuous tone of manners and conversation 
around him will offer the most refreshing contrast to the con- 
ventional and heartless atmosphere he has known at Paris 
and Vienna. Let him talk with the farmer or mechanic at 
his side in the rail-car, and he may chance to acquire a new 
idea of the honest dignity and general information which free 
citizenship secures to humanity. It is these and similar in- 
stances—the way-side, the casual, the popular manifestations 
of social life—which attest the liberal and enlightened spirit 
of American society in its broadest and most authentic sense. 
In its more prescriptive meaning, what is called society is 
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very much the same everywhere. The identical follies which 
provoke the satirist at Saratoga and Newport are enacted at 
Baden-Baden and Bath. At all places of public resort, where 
cards and the polka are the regular means of social pastime, 
vulgar wealth, coxcombical pretension, and affected refine- 
ment will inevitably find their way. The watering-place, the 
fashionable hotel, and the receptions of public functionaries 
and private aspirants for notoriety, are the chosen fields of 
social caricaturists, all the world over. The “hits” of some 
of our own writers, who have adventured in this sphere of 
literature, are, with scarcely an exception, of universal appli- 
cation, and have no local significance except what is derived 
from geographical names. Similar absurdities are recorded 
by Goldoni and Horace Walpole, Sir Richard Steele and 
Moliére, Bulwer and Thackeray, Lever and “ Peter Schlemil 
in America.” ‘To men and women of earnestness and intellect- 
ual resources, the ball-room, the casino, and the tea-party have 
always been precarious means of social refreshment. Good 
society, in the legitimate meaning of the word, is everywhere 
the exception, not the rule; hence the renown which attends 
it. Madame Récamier’s sa/on, the famous dinners at Hol- 
land House in the days of Pitt, the breakfasts of Rogers, 
matutinal promenades in Landor’s villa garden at Florence, 
Jane Austen’s German soirées, the literary circle at Weimar, 
and a table-talk with Mackintosh or an evening at Charles 
Lamb’s, are memorable, because such feasts of reason and 
such flow of soul are proverbially rare. Gray, the poet, sat 
apart and eat ices at a Roman ball; Alfieri shut himself up 
in disgust; the Lake bards retired to Westmoreland ; and the 
biography of every superior intelligence and ideal aspirant 
indicates that the persons whose companionship brings solace 
and elevation belong to that peerage of the mind and that 
aristocracy of character the very essence of which consists in 
a select culture or a remarkable idiosyncrasy alien to the pro- 
miscuous association and frivolous aims of what, in common 
parlance, we intend by the word society. 

Our inference from these premises is, that it is as unphilo- 
sophical as useless to expect the highest social privileges in 
merely fashionable spheres anywhere ; and that, in this coun- 
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try, from the causes already suggested, the most valuable and 
attractive social materials are so scattered,—lost in the crowd 
in some instances, and isolated by choice or necessity in oth- 
ers,—that it is in the highest degree unjust to seize upon the 
grotesque and humiliating traits common to all indiscrimi- 
nate gatherings, and to stamp them as American; while it is 
the obvious alternative of those who cherish an ideal of social 
life, to realize it by a wise and independent exercise of free- 
will and intelligent aflinity, for which no country affords 
greater scope or more available resources than our own. 
We protest, also, against the violation of social confidence 
which recent literature exemplifies. The world of print has 
grown as wanton as that of tongues. It is derogatory to the 
true aim and real dignity of letters, that private life and indi- 
vidual experience should be reported without the least regard 
to good taste or honorable feeling. Vapid egotism fills the 
columns of journal and magazine with personal details, not 
only uninteresting and unimportant in themselves, but, not 
infrequently, offensive and disgusting. Authors seem to 
have become a corps of reporters, to whom nothing in life or 
nature is sacred. ‘The casual remark of a partner in a waltz, 
the colloquy overheard on a steamboat, the costume of some 
unconscious visitor encountered at a soirée, the state of the 
writer’s digestion or the precocious wit of his child,— ina 
word, the veriest trifle which comes under his observation, is 
dressed up for the public knowledge. If literature was once 
too stilted, it is now grossly familiar; and if, in the days of 
our ancestors, it failed of effect through excess of dignity, it is 
now in imminent danger of contempt through total want of 
self-respect. And this brings us to the noticeable fact, that 
the prevalence of this very quality elevated, in its day, and 
hallows to us, early American society. With all their faith in 
human equality, our ancestors were loyal to what has been 
justly called the first requisite of a gentleman,— independence. 
They respected the rights of man incarnate, as well as in the 
abstract. They were jealous of encroachment on personality. 
The opinions and actions of each received consideration from 
others. ‘There was a deference spontaneously awarded to 
age, to great services, to high culture, to courage, ability, and 
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honor, which fostered these redeeming qualities of our com- 
mon nature into glorious development. The radical spirit 
which had its birth in political zeal seldom broke through 
the intrenchments which a dignified tone of manners had 
established. Natural superiority failed not of emphatic recog- 
nition; the sacred debt of reverence was graciously paid; 
character prevailed over fortune; and the leaders, in that day 
of sacrifice and of triumph, exhibited a Roman consistency 
and self-control which are invaluable as social precedents. 

To a scientific observer the variety of climate and occupa- 
tion, with the enlarged possibilities incident to liberal govern- 
ment, would indicate this country as a rich and diversified 
social nursery. ‘The ethnologist, in view of the mixture of 
original races, the constant tide of immigration, the universal- 
ity of enterprise, and the abundant means of intercourse, 
would confidently predict a peculiar and auspicious social 
development. No philosophical mind can resist the convic- 
tion, that in this respect there is extraordinary promise, how- 
ever defective its present fulfilment. Our social critics should 
never lose sight of the fact, that we, as a people, are in a 
transition state; that the elements of civilization are, as yet, 
unequally distributed ; and that life is experimental, and, on 
that account, more or less crude in many of its phases. ‘The 
alternations of temperature in our climate are so great, as to 
produce the most striking changes in the nervous organiza- 
tion; and, within the limits of the confederacy, we have the 
languid influence of tropical, and the hardihood of arctic lati- 
tudes. Such opposite scenes as a sugar-plantation in Louisi- 
ana and an ice-quarry in Maine; such diverse elements as 
the Creoles of New Orleans and the Saxon blood of New 
England, the agricultural pursuits of the Middle States, the 
cotton-growing of the South, and the commerce of the sea- 
board, the hunter of the prairie, the whaleman of the East, 
the farmer of the West, and the merchant of the Atlantic cit- 
ies, — include all the discipline and natural influences which 
have moulded older nations and given birth to vigorous char- 
acter. Here they are combined and intermingled over a vast 
extent by a great political unity, a common language, and 
identity of interest. The society which results from these 
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agencies naturally offers more that is undefined and gro- 
tesquely blended than in small, fixed, and traditionary com- 
munities; there is less conventional similarity, a less ex- 
acting standard of manners, and a more inharmonious and 
ineflective organization; but, on the other hand, the latent 
resources of mind and action, the full expression of what- 
ever the individual has of will, capacity, or thought, more 
certainly finds its way to the surface. There is less rea- 
son for concealment and hypocrisy; no espionage chills and 
no etiquette of rank formalizes social life; it may run wild, 
as in the new settlements, or voluntarily hamper itself with 
foreign precedents, as in the old; it may blossom in all the 
luxuriance of native impulse, or pervert all independent in- 
stincts by sycophantic conformity and artificial expedients. 
The snob, the toady, and the adventurer have full range, as 
well as the magnanimous, the refined, and the chivalrous. 
High culture and vulgar arrogance, fanaticism and philoso- 
phy, are equally at liberty to elevate or to degrade the social 
atmosphere. In the drawing-room, as in the legislative hall, 
we depend for conservative principles upon the individual 
conscience. As there are patriots enough in the one to con- 
trol any fatal arts of the demagogue, so there are gentlemen 
enough in the other to keep social enormities in check. 

There is one characteristic of American social life which 
isa fair subject of gratulation,—the universal deference to 
women. In the great excursion to the Upper Mississippi, 
during the last summer, when more than a thousand guests 
of a railroad company, embracing every species of character 
and position in life, were transported from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Falls of St. Anthony, one of those occasions by 
no means uncommon in this country presented itself, for a 
just estimation of the average manners and spirit of Ameri- 
can intercourse. An intelligent English gentleman, who was 
one of the excursionists, after dilating upon the noble scale 
of hospitality indicated by such an expedition, the beautiful 
precedent of inaugurating a great enterprise by such an ova- 
tion, the grandeur of the bluffs and the majestic course of the 
vast inland stream, the free and courteous association for 
days together, in the midst of such glorious scenery, of men 
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high in office or fame and citizens of the humblest vocations, 
—fair rustics and city dames, the clerk, the mechanic, the 
farmer, the man of genius, the rich and the poor,— added an 
emphatic reproach of what he called the absurd sacrifice of 
comfort and precedence to the females of the company, with- 
out the least regard to their comparative refinement or social 
grade, He professed his entire willingness to yield his state- 
room, or wait until dinner was cold, for a lady; but deemed 
it a hard and unwarrantable requisition in behalf of a woman 
simply as such. We called his attention to some rough 
specimens of his own sex, and inquired what he imagined 
would be the effect, in a promiscuous and crowded assembly 
like this, and ina land where we called no man master, — 
where no ranks or established etiquette regulated “the order 
of our going.” —if the universal sentiment awakened by the 
presence of woman did not subdue and keep in check the 
less polished and the lawless. He acknowledged the force of 
the plea, and recognized in this trait of social feeling, with all 
its inconveniences, an invaluable conservative principle, as 
well as a manly instinet of character. 

If we analyze society as the arena of human intercourse, 
we find that the basis or elemental principle upon which it 
rests is that heart of courtesy, that instinct of honor, which is 
a quality of blood more than of breeding. Whatever exter- 
nal refinement marks the association of men and women, 
unless this intuition reigns, there is no reliable ground for 
high social character. This has been recognized under difler- 
ent names in all civilized ages, and the knight of the past is 
the gentleman of to-day. We have always deemed it one of 
the most noteworthy facts in human life, that no process of 
culture, imitation, or manner can take the place of this gentle 
blood. Sooner or later its absence is revealed, and neither 
the trappings of wealth, the artifices of vanity, nor the percep- 
tions of genius can atone for or hide the essential deficiency. 
We remember sailing down the Hudson in the same steamer 
which carried the West Point cadets to their vacation free- 
dom. It was the first day of liberty they had known for two 
years, and, released from the stringent discipline of the mili- 
tary school, the outbreak of youthful spirits was in the ratio 
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of previous restraint. That hour of revel exhibited every 
phase of character. These young men were from all quarters 
of the land; some had walked from the Illinois River to pre- 
sent themselves as candidates, and others had left sumptuous 
homes on Carolina plantations, or the intellectual circles of 
New England towns; and the scene before us, as well as the 
testimony of a Professor, gave evidence that there was the 
greatest diversity in the instinctive sentiments of these juve- 
nile representatives of the nation. With some an appeal to 
honor, a frank confidence, was more effective than any repri- 
mand, while others were insensible to any discipline but that 
of external punishment. In a word, there was clearly revealed 
the difference of blood in the only institution of the country 
specially adapted to rear a race of gentlemen. What is thus 
observable on a narrow scale is equally true of the nation at 
large and the world in general. The individuals who have 
the natural qualifications for society, in its best sense, are 
scattered ; they are as numerous here as elsewhere, but the 
institutions and customs of the land are less favorable to 
their exclusive association. What is called the democratic 
spirit, and still more the influence of wealth, politica! equal- 
ity, and community of pursuits, tend to generalize social life ; 
it is not easy to apply any system of discrimination; and. the 
consequence is, that, in the large assemblies in our cities, 
people meet of every conceivable degree of breeding and 
intelligence. It is not unusual to find elegance and vual- 
garity, rustic and courtly manners, the fop and the scholar, 
at the same féfe. The highest style of manners and the 
truest ornaments of society exist among us. In each of the 
local gatherings which may be considered as representative of 
social life in America, are found more or fewer of the desira- 
ble elements of the best society. At a Washington party, 
towards the close of a session of Congress, a political vet- 
eran full of suggestive reminiscences and strong original 
points of character presents a salient contrast to the Euro- 
pean interest of the diplomatic corps or the ethereal beauty 
of the younger fair. At a literary dinner in Boston are exhib- 
ited a variety of attainments and a tone of culture such as. 
endear the recollection of similar entertainments in London 
VOL. LXXXI,—No. 168. 5 
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or Edinburgh. Epicurism, scientific chat, and the presence 
of distinguished strangers, enliven the “ Wistar parties” of 
Philadelphia. All the Continental graces may be seen at a 
ball in New Orleans, while the traditional hospitality of the 
Dutch colonists is annually renewed on the first of January in 
New York, in combination with the most costly elegances 
of modern luxury. 

It is, however, next to impossible to isolate and organize 
the choice elements. We need central figures,—a nucleus 
for crystallization. The intelligent and independent Ameri- 
can, however, cannot reasonably complain of the social life 
of his country. In doing so, he accuses his own social quali- 
ties. There is material enough, but it must be sought under 
the guidance of rational sympathy, not according to the dic- 
tates of fashion. There is mental cultivation and originality 
in abundance; but it must be elicited by a kindred develop- 
ment. ‘There are women of the noblest and most gentle 
aspirations, and men of the most vigorous thought and 
humane sympathies; there are, in fact, all the elements of 
the most delightful and elevating society; but they exist in 
solution,—they cannot be found in any one salon like the 
Hotel Rambouillet, or around a single table, as at Holland 
House in the olden time, or at the literary soirées of a favored 
city, such as Edinburgh was in the days of Henry Mackenzie. 
The restless spirit, the wide ambition, the devotion to affairs, 
and the material tastes of our people, scatter and dissipate 
social gifts and graces; they can be reached only through an 
eclectic habit. In every metropolis and village there are 
wise old men, noble youths, and cultivated women; there are 
families whose hearthstones are as altars; and to these and 
such as these the social aspirant must have recourse in sim- 
plicity and affection, and he will infallibly reap a priceless 
harvest. 
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Arr. IL. —1. British Manly Exercises; in which Rowing 
and Sailing are now first described, and Riding and Driv- 
ing are for the first Time given in a Work of this Kind; as 
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published. 
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Tnoven mankind have inhabited the earth for at least sixty 
centuries, it is not a little remarkable how imperfectly as yet 
they have mastered the philosophy of life, as applied to the 
most common matters. They are, even under the august 
names of Civilization and Christianity, still but a species of 
larger children, — crude, impulsive, and far from having re- 
duced their existence to order and comfort. ‘They are verita- 
ble “strangers on the earth,” in another sense than the theo- 
logical one. And what is even more remarkable, that part of 
the philosophy of life which appertains to their physical well- 
being, though apparently the most tangible and manageable, 
is quite as rude and unsettled as any portion of their knowl- 
edge and their practice. They do not yet know how to eat, 
drink, dress, dwell, travel, sail, work, exercise, breathe, after the 
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true dictates of nature. In these arts the civilized nations are 
often farther from the order of the physical constitution than 
the wild Indian. Myriads in the European and American 
capitals yearly fall victims to each one of these necessary pro- 
cesses of our animal life, because they have not yet been 
brought into complete harmony with, and subordination to, 
those mighty elements and energies of the natural world in 
which we are embosomed, and which seem to be on the alert, 
like a vigilant pursuing force, to pick off all stragglers from 
the regular rank and file of the army. 

If, again, we were to name any part of physical training 
and habitude as having been specially neglected or ignored 
by physicians, educationists, and religionists, we should spe- 
cify Gymnastics, or muscular exercises, as the field of the 
sluggard, overgrown with briers and thistles. In modern ed- 
ucation the intellect is the chief concern, and enthusiasm for 
progress is drained off in that channel. In medicine and sur- 
gery the grand idea is the cure, rather than the prevention, of 
disease ; and the cure too from without, by the application of 
certain external remedies, rather than the cure from within, 
by summoning into action those latent forces of the constitu- 
tion which have lost their normal operation. In ethics, in 
like manner, almost exclusive attention is bestowed upon spe- 
cific rules and principles of conduct, and external habits of 
the moral and social nature, without taking into account the 
antecedent and underlying condition of the body and the soul, 
or those tremendous and Cyclopean powers from beneath, 
which can, and do, with unexpected volcanic explosions, over- 
throw the stateliest intellectual and moral fabrics, upon which 
a world of pains has been exhausted; for vice, we are well 
convinced, is often a habit which complicates itself with some 
morbid action of the bodily functions, while it lays a pollut- 
ing hand upon the sacred altar of conscience and the heart. 
Our nature, however we may divide it off and parcel it out, 
is still, in a strong sense, one mysteriously combined, married 
part to part and power to power, and vibrating under the 
breath of the same consciousness from the very cuticle to the 
inmost shrine of the immortal spirit. 

We are inclined to think, indeed, that the ancients were 
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much in advance of modern civilized nations in their philoso- 
phy of life, so far as it pertained to the necessity and value of 
physical culture, and the instrumentalities by which they pro- 
duced a healthy and vigorous state and development of all 
the corporeal limbs and powers. The Greeks were the most 
beautiful, and the Romans were the strongest race, that have 
yet appeared on the earth; and thus both “ strength and bean- 
ty were in the sanctuary ” of pagan worship, as an offering to 
the Creator of our fearful and wonderful frame. After we 
have made all due allowance for the transcendent and incom- 
putable gifts of genius which were lavished on the immortal 
leaders of thought in Greece, and on the mighty men of ac- 
tion in Rome, we find in their vigorous and systematic gym- 
nasticism, carried through centuries, and incorporated into the 
lifeblood of the people, one source of that unconquerable and 
immortal energy which glowed in the soul of Plato, and 
nerved the arm of Cwsar. It is the rule of nature, that we 
shall have what we work for, and a purer blood was arterial- 
ized in Grecian veins, a more electric thrill ran through 
Roman sinews, than is vouchsafed to sluggard nations. The 
ancients thus cultivated one means of power which we have 
sadly neglected and discountenanced; and the eminent and 
honorable features of noble manhood in the sons of even 
a pagan age, we are confident, are attributable in no slight de- 
gree to the diligent exercises of the palwstra and the gymna- 
sium. We very well know that those institutions were not 
always pure or high-toned in their moral influence, especially 
in the later ages of the ancient civilization, but on the whole 
they were fountains of great vital force. ‘To tell the truth, 
in these modern times many men are not strong enough to 
be either good or great, or to do the good and the great. By 
what a set of morbid poets, irritable philosophers, unwhole- 
some politicians, contentious theologians, crabbed moralists, 
and soured educationists bas the world been filled and afllict- 
ed, because, along with other reasons, they have not pos- 
sessed an harmoniously developed and healthfully working 
physical constitution! Milton says, “The mind is its own 
place,” and it is a sublime truth; but then for most purposes, 
and in the ordinary uses of our being, we feel that the bedy 
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is the mind’s place, and that upon the body’s welfare the 
mind materially depends for its growth and peace. Man is to 
himself a complex equation, and he cannot work out its solu- 
tion, unless he uses all the terms which belong to the prob- 
lem. 

We confess that the too paramount object of the ancient 
gymnastics was to train soldiers for war, and skilful gladia- 
tors for the amphitheatre ; but the peaceful citizen, and the 
man of letters and of affairs, shared in the common advan- 
tages of so universal and systematic a physical education. 
The agencies that imparted to the body a more perfect devel- 
opment of beauty and strength, oxygenated the blood, and 
energized the brain with a purer circulation. The philoso- 
pher had a keener wit for his dialogue, and the orator a fuller 
roll to his eloquence, from the same force that gave Leonidas 
and his three hundred their terrible energy in battle, and that 
crowned Cesar and his legions with the garlands of countless 
victories. 

The origin of Gymnastics is not known, though they were 
attributed to AZsculapius; but they first appear in an organ- 
ized form in Sparta, where they were chiefly turned to a mil- 
itary use. They were adopted in Athens, and there were 
more intimately blended with the objects of general education 
and the refinements of philosophy and poetry. There the 
gymnasia became the resort of artists of all kinds, and what- 
ever was most wise or cultivated in Grecian life was assem- 
bled in the gymnastic halls, which were constructed with 
architectural beauty, and adorned with pictures and statues. 
The festivals of the great games, the Olympian, Isthmian, Ne- 
mean, and others, also contributed to cherish these exercises, 
by which the combatants were prepared to display almost in- 
credible feats of strength and skill. The bearing, too, of such 
a bodily development upon success in intellectual pursuits 
was distinctly recognized. Thus, after Demosthenes had 
failed in his first oration before his critical countrymen, and 
was wandering dejected in the Peirwus, a wise old man by 
the name of Eunomus, the Thriasian, met him, and remon- 
strated thus: “ You have a manner of speaking very like that 
of Pericles, and yet you lose yourself out of mere timidity 
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and cowardice. You neither bear up against the tumults of 
a popular assembly, nor prepare your body by exercise for the 
labor of the rostrum, but suffer your parts to wither away in 
negligence and indolence.” Cicero, we are also told, “ was 
of a lean and slender make, and his stomach was so weak 
that he was obliged to be very sparing in his diet, and not to 
eat until a late hour of the day”; but he resorted to the 
schools of Greece, and Plutarch informs us that “his body 
was strengthened by exercise, and brought to a good habit.” 
Rollin says : — 


“The Greeks, by nature warlike, and equally intent upon forming 
the bodies and minds of their youth, introduced these exercises, and an- 
nexed honors to them, in order to prepare the younger sort for the pro- 
fession of arms, to confirm their health, to render them stronger and 
more robust, to inure them to fatigues, and to make them intrepid in 
close fight, in which, the use of fire-arms being then unknown, the 
strength of body generally decided the victory. These athletic exer- 
cises supplied the place of those in use amongst our nobility, as dan- 
cing, fencing, riding the great horse, &c.; but they did not confine 
themselves to a graceful mien, nor to the beauties of shape and face ; 
they were for joining strength to the charms of person.” 


Grote quotes from Aristotle, that 


“The Spartans brought to perfection their gymnastic training and 
their military discipline, at a time when other Greeks neglected both 
the one and the other: their early superiority was that of trained men 
over the untrained, and ceased in after days, when other states came to 
subject their citizens to systematic exercises of analogous character or 
tendency.” 


Thucydides, in his History of the Peloponnesian War, 
says :— 


“The Lacedemonians were the first who performed their exercises 
naked, (hence the term gymnastics,) stripping themselves in public, 
and anointing themselves with oil before they entered the lists ; though 
before, the custom had prevailed at the Olympic games for the cham- 
pions to wear scarfs about their loins ; and it is only a few years since 
they were quite disused. But even yet, amongst some barbarians, 
more especially those of Asia, where the matches of boxing and wrest- 
ling are in repute, the combatants engage with scarfs around their 
Joins.” 
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Grote says:— 


“These public Syssitia, [mess-tables,] under the management of 
the Polemarchs, were connected with the military distribution, the con- 
stant gymnastic training, and the rigorous discipline of detail, enforced 
by Lyecurgus. From the early age of seven years, throughout his 
whole life, as youth and man no less than as boy, the Spartan citizen 
lived habitually in public, always either himself under drill, gymnastic 
and military, or a critic and spectator of others.” 

“* Xenophon, a warm panegyrist of Spartan manners, points with 
some pride to the tall and vigorous breed of citizens which the Ly- 
curgic institutions had produced. The beauty of the Lacedwmonian 
women was notorious throughout Greece...... It is in this univer- 
sal schooling, training, and drilling, imposed alike upon boys and men, 
youths and virgins, rich and poor, that the distinctive attribute of Spar- 
ta is to be sought, — not in her laws or political constitution.” 


The Gymnasium was the name of the general institution 
for physical education and public resort; the Palistra, of the 
particular portion of it devoted to games and feats of strength, 
as boxing, wrestling, running, leaping, throwing the discus, and 
other exercises of a like character. These just named were 
in fact the celebrated Pentathlon, or five games of Greece. 

Eschenburg says that “the corporeal exercises, especially 
in the early times, were viewed by the Romans as a more es- 
sential object in education than the study of literature and 
science.” ‘The system of athletic sports was connected not 
only with education in the ancient commonwealths, but also 
with religion and the interests of the state. It was discerned 
by the founders of civil order, that a thorough physical 
growth, and a sound state of body among a people, were 
inevitable elements of power in a_ political organization. 
These manly exercises and games of strength did something 
to redeem for a season the republies from the vices of over- 
grown power and luxury, and only when they were perverted 
to the nourishing of profligacy, and to the cruel pastime of 
the gladiatorial shows, did moral corruption and political de- 
cline keep even pace, and hurry on the downfall of pagan 
civilization. The evil was not in this feature of the ancient 
life, but other causes converted even this boon of the finest 
bodily development into a bane. 
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Besides the gymnasium and palestra, where the youth 
were trained to vigorous exercises and sports,—a system 
sustained in Sparta at the public expense, and compulsory on 
every citizen, — there were various games, like the Olympian, 
to arouse the utmost emulation between both individuals and 
states, and to reward proficiency in physical culture with the 
most brilliant and coveted honors. ‘The simple crown of oak 
or pine leaves, set on the brow of the victor, was hailed as a 
symbol of renown all over Greece, and almost stood for im- 
mortality of fame; while both beauty and letters lent their 
presence and charms to these state occasions, the poet read- 
ing his lyric or epic, and the historian his world-enduring nar- 
rative before the assembled thousands of their countrymen at 
the great games. 

Some of the old Asiatic nations were not wholly devoid of 
physical discipline as a part of their education, and even 
among the rude tribes of North America the young warrior 
was early trained by diligent exercise to hurl the spear and 
bend the bow adroitly. Xenophon, in his Cyropedia, in de- 
scribing the Persian education, says: — 


“The boys who frequent the public places of instruction pass their 
time in learning justice; and tell you that they go for that pur- 
pose, as those with us, who go to learn letters, tell you that they go for 
this purpose. . . . . . They learn, besides, to shoot with the bow, and to 
throw the javelin. These things the boys practise till they are sixteen 
or seventeen years of age; then they enter the order of youth. ..... 
The tribes that remain at home pass their time in practising the things 
they learned while they were boys, in shooting with the bow, and throw- 
ing the javelin. These they continue exercising in emulation one 
against another, and there are public games in these kinds, and prizes 
set.” 


It was in such a discipline that Cyrus the Great, the hero 
of Xenophon’s historical romance, was trained, and taught, as 
the two most princely accomplishments, to speak the truth, 
and hurl the javelin. This may seem to be a rather meagre 
programme of education in our days of numerous and dis- 
tracting studies; but whatever of dignity naturally associates 
itself with the name of Persian in history is derived in no 
small measure from these two elements of a moral and a 
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physical athletism, both of which we have, perhaps, too much 
lost from sight in our overweening devotion to intellectual 
power. 

Vitruvius gives a description of the Greek gymnasium. 
One part was devoted to the Pentathlon, or five games, and 
other parts to seats, promenades, and places of instruction. 
Besides the palestric exercises, there were the orchestric, or 
those which pertained more to the culture of grace in man- 
ner, as dancing and gesticulation. 

The exercises of the Romans were specially designed, either 
to train a nation to bear arms, or to prepare combatants for 
the gladiatorial exhibitions. ‘They took many hints from the 
Greeks, as it was their national characteristic to follow what- 
ever they found good in any other people. The originality of 
the Roman civilization consisted, indeed, in its composite 
order. There were, according to Lipsius, three principal spe- 
cies of exercises for the Roman soldier; namely, of burdens, 
of work, and of arms. Under the first it was no light task to 
carry his food, his utensils, his means of fortification, and his 
weapons of war, offensive and defensive. His labors were 
often arduous almost beyond credibility, in pitching the camp, 
digging trenches, throwing up fortifications, building bridges, 
and digging military mines. Besides all these there were 
specific exercises of walking, running, leaping, swimming, the 
palaria or sham-fight, hurling the spear, javelin, dart, and ar- 
row, and vaulting. The gladiators were exercised and dieted 
under regular teachers, and trained in the most severe and 
careful manner, by a great variety of movements, both with 
and without arms, to be expert and powerful, both in attack- 
ing men and beasts, and in defending themselves against 
assault. Thus the gymnastic art, which in its origin was 
designed as a branch of education, and was taught and prac- 
tised almost as among the fine arts, came at last to the igno- 
ble uses of mere brute strength, and deeds of cruelty and 
bloodshed. It was, undoubtedly, this desecration of physical 
culture which has so largely indisposed the modern world to 
the revival of the gymnastic art. Men are not willing to be- 
lieve that any good can come out of the gymnasium and the 
palestra. Christendom remembers with bitterness the ten 
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Roman persecutions, and the awful orgies of amphitheatrical 
martyrdom. 

Still we cannot doubt, as we have said, that these splendid 
nations of antiquity owed not a little of their eminence above 
the average historic level to muscle as well as to mind, and 
to mind through muscle. They gymnasticized themselves 
into power, and all the dynamical forces of both soul and 
body were immensely accelerated in speed, hardened into 
endurance, fortified by habit, made nimble and expert by 
unceasing practice, and multiplied by skilful combinations. 
Both Plato and Aristotle required that boys should be trained 
in the bodily exercises of the gymnasium for several years be- 
fore entering upon their studies, and that such exercises 
should not then be remitted. ‘The former says: “ The excess 
of corporeal exercises may render us wild and unmanageable, 
but the excess of arts, sciences, and music makes us too tri- 
fling and effeminate; only the right combination of both 
makes the soul cireumspect and manly.” 

Testimonies are also given to the value of these exercises 
in curing and in preventing disease, as well as in physical ed- 
ucation. Herodicus, the celebrated teacher of Hippocrates, 
cured himself and many others of diseases by means of gym- 
nastics, and lived to the age of one hundred years. Galen, 
the great medical philosopher, who was feeble until he was 
thirty years old, became strong and healthy by devoting sev- 
eral hours every day to gymnastic exercises, He said that 
the best physician was he who was the best teacher of gym- 
nastics. 

The athletic and dietetic advantages of this system were 
indeed insullicient to avert that awful lapse and subsidence 
of society, the decline and downfall of the Greek, and subse- 
quently of the Roman civilization. Not possessing the con- 
servative, and at the same time reformatory, element of the 
Christian faith, that splendid development of human genius 
and power had no sutflicient rampart against the incursions of 
the lower passions and appetites. But “fair weather came 
out of the North”; uncorrupted tribes from the forests of Ger- 
many grafted a healthy scion on the tree of humanity, and 
renewed the hope of the world. 
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One of the earliest writers after the restoration of letters, 
who discussed the subject in question, was Mercurialis, 
whose work, in six books, on “The Celebrated Gymnastic 
Art of the Ancients,” was published at Venice in 1569. Yet 
earlier, Albert Durer, the engraver, had written a work, still in 
manuscript, entitled, “ Reflections on the Handling of Arms,” 
which had some reference to physical training. But the most 
voluminous writer upon gymnastics was Guts-muths, in 
the eighteenth century, in Germany. He was an assistant 
teacher in the school of Salzmann in Thuringia, a clergyman, 
and the first modern instructor of youth who taught bodily 
exercises, as running, leaping, swimming, climbing, balancing, 
as a regular part of education; and the very remarkable fact 
is stated, that during thirty-two years, in which three hundred 
and thirty-four pupils from various nations were educated in 
the establishment, not one death occurred among them. 

In the Middle Ages, the tournament, hunting, and war, 
among the nobility and gentry, and agriculture, mechanics, 
and sailing, among the common people, supplied the chief re- 
sources for physical invigoration. All nations, however, had 
their manly sports and games of skill and strength, which did 
something to save the youth from enervation. But not until 
quite recently has any considerable attention been given to 
the transcendent value of physical education, and even now 
it is almost ignored as an art by the most ancient and influ- 
ential institutions in Europe and America. The very term 
of Gymnasia itself, applied in modern days to schools of a 
higher order in Germany, has ceased to convey the idea of 
bodily exercises as necessarily a part of the course of disci- 
pline. The intellect has 

“So got the start of the majestic world, 
And bears the palm alone.” 
But this decline of the ancient wisdom of education has not 
been suffered to proceed without strong protests, and earnest 
efforts at reformation, the most successful of which have come 
from the more active nations of Europe,—the Swedes, the 
Germans, and the English. 

Many elegant writers have indeed borne emphatic testimony 

to the value of the gymnastic art; but few positive efforts 
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have been made to embody their sentiments in working in- 
stitutions, that should mould the rising manhood and wo- 
manhood of the age. Rousseau says: “The body must be 
healthy to obey the soul: a good servant must be strong: the 
weaker the body, the more it encumbers and weakens the 
soul.” He also says: “ If you wish to develop the mind of a 
pupil, develop the power which that mind has to govern, ex- 
ercise his body, make him healthy and strong, that you may 
make him prudent and reasonable.” He makes the exceed- 
ingly important observation, that “all sensual passions are 
found in effeminate bodies; the more they are roused, the less 
they are satisfied.” “'The body and mind,” is the aphorism 
of Sterne, “are like a jerkin and its lining. If you rumple 
the one, you rumple the other.” Addison remarks, that 
“Gymnastics open the chest, exercise the limbs, and give a 
man all the pleasure of boxing, without the blows. I could 
wish,” he adds, “that several learned men would lay out that 
time which they employ in controversies and disputes about 
nothing, in this method of fighting with their own shadows. 
It might conduce very much to evaporate the spleen which 
makes them uneasy to the public as well as to themselves.” 
Montaigne puts the case thus: “ It is a soul, not a body only, 
which we must educate; it is a man of whom we must not 
make two; we must not train the one without the other, but 
must guide and lead them like a pair of horses harnessed to 
one shaft.” Hufeland advises to “let the child, till the sev- 
enth year, pass the greater part of the time in bodily move- 
ments and gymnastic games of every kind, and mostly in the 
open air, for that is most healthy.” Frederic Hoffman says, 
that “strong bodily exercise is often a real and uninjurious 
preventive of the beginning of many diseases.” Rothstein re- 
marks, that “we employ a scientific horseman to train a valu- 
able horse, but let the development of the human body go.” 
To come home to American writers, Cleveland, in his ex- 
cellent Essay on the Classical Education of Boys, says :— 


“First of all, I would recommend those exercises which strengthen 
the frame systematically, as gymnastics of every kind. I am aware 
that these are in use among us, but they are rarely insisted on as a 
duty; children are left to their inclination, and this is a country where 
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the excessive heat in summer, and cold in winter, induce to want of 
energy, and inactivity. I wish that an hour a day might be set apart 
and rigidly kept for these exercises. The results of such an education 
are truly astonishing. . . . . It is melancholy indeed, in our institu- 
tions for learning, especially our colleges, to see so many puny-looking 
young men; hollow chests, round shoulders, and bending body are 
characteristics of our students, and premature old age or consumption 
carries off but too many of our most gifted men.” 


Horace Mann has the following passage, in a description 
of a gymnastic hall in Boston :— 


“It is a pleasure to look upon this scene when the room is well 
filled, the apparatus in full use, and the gymnasts passing round from 
one piece of the apparatus to another, to give the requisite variety to 
their exercises, and to allow each different part of the body to take its 
turn. It is not the vigor, the agility, or the quickness; it is not the 
length of the leap, nor the height of the vaulting, which alone delights 
us in contemplating this scene. To a reflecting mind there is a deeper 
pleasure than could be derived from beholding any mere exhibition of 
strength, though it should equal Samson’s, or of fleetness, though it 
should emulate that of Mercury. We know that every leap and spring 
aids in renewing the substance of the body, and therefore in giving 
greater hilarity to the spirits, and superior vigor to the intellect. 
Every motion helps to construct a fortification against disease, and to 
render the body more impregnable against its attacks. It requires 
indeed no very strong imagination to see the horrid forms of the dis- 
eases themselves, as they are exorcised and driven from the bodies, 
which were once their victims, and are compelled to seek some new 
tenement. Those prodigious leaps over the vaulting horse, how they 
kick hereditary gout out of the toes! Those swift somersets, with their 
quick and deep breathings, are ejecting bronchitis, asthma, and phthisie 
from the throat and lungs. On yonder pendant rope, consumption is 
hung up like a malefactor, as it is. Legions of blue devils are impaled 
on those parallel bars. Dyspepsia lost hold of its victim when he 
mounted the flying horse, and has never since been able to regain her 
accursed throne, and live by gnawing the vitals. There goes a flock 
of nervous distempers, headache and tic-douloureux and St. Anthony’s 
fire; there they fly out of the window, seeking some stall-fed alder- 
man, or fat millionnaire, or aristocratic old lady. Rheumatisms and 
cramps and spasms sit coiled up and chattering in the corners of the 
room, like Satanic imps, as they are; the strong muscles of the athletes 
having shaken them off, as the lion shakes the dew-drops from his 
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mane. Jaundice flees away to yellow the cheeks and blear the eyes 
of my fair young lady, reclining on ottomans in her parlor. The bal- 
ancing-pole shakes lumbago out of the back, and kinks out of the 
femoral muscles, and stitches out of the side. Pleurisy and apoplexy 
and fever and paralysis and death hover round; they look into the 
windows of this hall, but, finding brain and lungs and heart all defi- 
ant of their power, they go away in quest of some lazy cit, some guz- 
zling drone, or some bloated epicure at his late supper, to fasten their 
fatal fangs upon them. In the mean time, the rose blooms again on the 
pale cheek of the gymnast; his shrivelled skin is filled out, and his 
non-elastic muscles and bones rejoice anew in the vigor and buoy- 
ancy of youth. A place like this ought to be named the Palace of 
Health.” 


But the theory of gymnastics, however scientific or plausi- 
ble, has rarely been carried into full and patient exee.-tion in 
modern times. ‘The Greek fire is extinct. In Denmark, as 
early as 1803, national attention was given to the gymnastic art, 
and many schools were established. In 1811, Dr. Jahn insti- 
tuted his gymnasium at Berlin; in 1824, Mr. Vilker founded 
one in London; and one was established in the same year by 
Captain Clias, at Chelsea, in the royal military asylum. In 
1825, Dr. Beck, afterwards the honored Professor of Latin in 
Harvard College, a pupil of Dr. Jahn, commenced the first 
American gymnasium at Northampton, Massachusetts. ‘The 
lamented Dr. Follen had charge of gymnasia in Boston and 
Cambridge in 1826 and 1827. Similar institutions now exist 
in most of the larger European and American cities. 

But the most original and successful movement of this 
kind in modern times was made by Ling, who was born in 
Smaland, Sweden, November 15, 1766, and died May 3, 
1839. His principle was, that “an harmonious organic devel- 
opment of the body, and of its powers and capacities, by exer- 
cises, considered in relation to the organie and intellectual 
faculties, ought to constitute an essential part in the general 
education of a people.” His curative bodily movements were 
first employed in Stockholm, in 1813. His gymnastics were 
introduced many years ago, not only into all the military 
academies of Sweden, but into all schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, even into the orphan institutions and village schools. 
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“ Sweden,” says an authoress, “ will never be able to acknowl- 
edge all it owes to the great art of Ling.” This system has 
enjoyed the oflicial support of the government for forty 
years, and has also been introduced into Russia by the 
proper authorities. The Prussian government delegated a 
physician to inquire into its merits, and, in consequence of 
his favorable report, a central model institution has been 
established at Berlin. Similar gymnasia, embodying his 
principles, have been founded at Vienna, Stettin, and Dres- 
den. The exercises in his system are generally conducted 
without apparatus, and are admirably adapted to hospitals, 
and to persons of enfeebled sedentary life, who might sink 
under the more violent exercises of ropes, weights, pulleys, 
masts, and parallel bars. 

We have met with no system that is better suited to the 
wants of modern times than that of Mr. Langdon. It com- 
prehends the essential requisites of adaptation, variety, safety, 
elliciency, portableness, cheapness, physiological fitness, and 
facility to be learned and practised by every sex, age, and 
calling. ‘The great prejudice which lies against the art, as 
tending to produce coarseness of manners and a combative 
disposition, and to raise up a generation of prize-fighters and 
bullies, is entirely obviated; for the exercises are not of a 
warlike character, either offensive or defensive. A rod of six 
feet in length, and two clubs of moderate size, with handles, 
constitute the outlay of expense for apparatus. The difli- 
culty of being obliged to resort to a distant gymnasium is 
avoided; for the exercises can be carried on at home, in a 
yard, or study, and practised by children at their odd mo- 
ments of leisure, or by the student, merchant, or artist in the 
fragments of hours that fall between the changes of occupa- 
tion, or the visits of friends. The movements reach and 
exercise every limb and function of the body, and strain no 
one part excessively, but give play, vivacity, circulation, and 
energy to every portion of the trunk and the extremities. 
They are fitted to prevent and cure disease, to develop a 
manly and vigorous frame, and to resist the natural tendency 
of city and sedentary life to deteriorate the race. They come 
within the means of the poor as well as the rich, and com- 
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bine graceful pastime with their substantial offices in promot- 
ing energy and robust health. They do not endanger the 
invalid by tasks beyond his ability, or constrain the young to 
feats of emulation that expose them to a broken limb, a rup- 
tured bloodvessel, or an incurable sprain. We should con- 
sider the introduction of such a system into faithful and 
habitual practice in our country as one of the most hopeful 
features in education, and as fitted to add twofold power to 
all the intellectual and moral means provided for the culture 
of children and youth. Besides, we should deem such a sys- 
tem a curative instrument of vast efficacy in the various 
hospitals, often more potent than all the pills and powders of 
the materia medica, or the remedial arts of the physician and 
the nurse. 

Our schools, academies, and colleges, as at present conduct- 
ed, are deficient in some of the most important instrumental- 
ities for creating a sound mind in a sound body. Indeed, they 
are guilty of misdemeanors and high offences against the 
majesty of human nature, from which they can be exonerated 
in part only on the plea of ignorance. But in nature, as in the 
state, ignorance excuses no one, and hence we witness a large 
number of those who entered our seminaries of education 
with high hopes of improvement and usefulness returning ere- 
long, it may be with the most brilliant honors and _ prizes of 
successful competition, but shattered in health, the heetic 
planted on the cheek, and dyspepsia or bronchitis fastened as 
a chronic habit upon the vital organs of life. Only one insti- 
tution, and that unfortunately is a military one, can honestly 
boast of sending forth its alumni stronger and healthier than 
it received them, fully armed and equipped with better than 
shield and spear for life’s great struggle, even with the panoply 
of a vigorous sheathing of muscles upon a rock-like ground- 
work of bone, operated by untrembling nerves and steadily 
beating pulse. But what a pale, cadaverous, and prematurely 
aged set of youths are assembled as graduating classes, even 
in our most venerated universities! O for a touch of the 
Olympic games, rather than this pallid effeminacy! O for a 
return to the simple Persian elements of telling the truth, and 
hurling the javelin, instead of the bloodless cheeks, and flesh- 
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less limbs, and throbbing brains of our first scholars in Har- 
vard, Yale, or Princeton! But there is a medium, doubtless, 
between the ancient and modern discipline, by which we 
might secure the benefit and exclude the vices of both. And 
until some measure of this kind is adopted, we must continue 
to have our hearts agonized by the spectacle of brilliant schol- 
ars, dragging out a miserable existence in unstrang and di- 
lapidated systems, the mind, with all its tastes, faculties, and 
energies, tuned like an angel’s harp, and performing all its 
fearful and wonderful operations to a charm, while its earthly 
companion seconds its high functions in the feeblest manner, 
and jars and grates with its crazy aches and ills in harsh dis- 
cords amid the sublime concert of intellectual and spiritual 
harmonies. In truth, how many a glorious idea has been still- 
born from physical prostration! How many a fine rhyme has 
come halting off from the blunted sense of an aching brain! 
What bitter drops of gall have flowed from the pen of the dys- 
peptic! What dark views of human nature, and what censo- 
rious estimates of character, have been shaded by the sombre 
gloom of the jaundiced eye! What insane theories and mor- 
bid tastes have been engrafted on the stock of literature by 
the non-digestion of a dinner, or a twinge of neuralgic pain! 
Such, to be sure, are the magnificent resources of the mind, 
and its daring spirit of independence, that it will often 
vindicate its inborn and indestructible capacity in spite of 
disease and pain, reign lord of the ascendant, no matter how 
agonizing the tension of the nerves, and work on with almost 
preternatural energy, though sinews crack and bloodvessels 
burst; but how much more sound and beautiful would the 
masterpieces of literature have been, had they proceeded from 
healthy minds in healthy bodies, instead of being born, as has 
often been the case, of gin and genius, of fancy and head- 
ache, of blindness and seraphic imagination, of angelic faney 
and a broken heart! 

In the early history of this country, the Olympic games of 
our people were hunting, woodcraft, and Indian, French, and 
Revolutionary wars. ‘The wild forests developed the muscles 
of our fathers, and cottage toil strengthened noble mothers 
of heroes and patriots. A hardy life in rural pursuits in the 
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open air is still the mighty rampart of our nation against an 
army of diseases, and the eflemination of a whole race of men. 
But unfortunately, as our cities grow, as civilization waxes 
complex and luxurious, and the classes addicted to profes- 
sional, mercantile, and sedentary life are multiplied, the phys- 
ical stamina are in danger of succumbing under the fascina- 
tions of easy dignity, and busy idleness, and physical indul- 
gence, even when free from the blight of vice. It needs to be 
rung into the ear of every educator, as with the peal of a 
trumpet, that the body cannot be neglected with impunity ; 
that in its efleminated capacities the most morbid and mon- 
strous passions will hold their saturnalia; and that only in its 
vigorous exercise and expansion, as well as in the development, 
culture, and equipment of the intellect, and the enriching and 
purifying of the heart, can the world have “assurance of a 
man.” No school or college with any pretensions to be level 
with the spirit of the age ought to proceed upon the old sys- 
tem of drugging the intellect to satiety with knowledge, and 
leaving the physical and moral powers comparatively uncared 
for, since only as all the capacities are harmoniously unfolded 
can any one of them attain its maximum of strength, useful- 
ness, and happiness. The ancient philosophers can yet teach 
us many a lesson of high wisdom; but they can give us no 
more significant symbol of the fine balance of their systems 
than the lovely walks of the gymnasium, the arena of active 
sports for innumerable youths, musical with the voices of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Nor is the whim to be tolerated, that nothing will benefit 
the child in education, or the patient in disease, except what 
he fancies and likes, and that, if bodily exercises are distaste- 
ful, they will prove fruitless. The child has many a lesson 
set to learn against which he relucts, but the very energy 
called forth in overcoming his dislike proves a wholesome 
discipline to his forming character. And the patient must 
take many a pill which his soul loathes; but what is bitter in 
the mouth becomes sweet in the stomach, and matures into 
health in due time. So, in this oflice of the physical man, a 
walk, a game, a run, a ride, or a feat of strength may not 
always accord with our inclinations, and if it does not, it 
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will doubtless be entered into with the less spirit, and re- 
sult in the less good. But it needs to be known, both by 
educator and physician, that exercise is good, however dis- 
tasteful at first, —that we cannot stretch out an arm or a foot, 
or walk, or run, or leap, without freshening the life-currents of 
the system, sending new flashes of electric warmth along the 
nerves and muscles, and scattering a cloud of those blue and 
black devils that buzz around the ears of poor sedentary stu- 
dents, stayers at home, and women imprisoned in nurseries, 
and amid their household cares. Dryden long ago sung: — 
“ The first physicians by debauch were made, 

Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 

By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food, 

Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood ; 

But we, their sons, a pampered race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 


The wise for cure on exercise depend : 
God never made his work for man to mend.” 


Many a poor, pining invalid needs but to shake himself free 
from the palsying incubus of imagined inability to move, and 
to plunge into the open air, Heaven’s tonic bath of ether, and, 
as he gets strength by gentle and judicious repetition, to 
mount a horse or to practise the gymnastic movements ; and 
a sense of returning health would soon seat itself in every 
sense and limb. Many a wanderer to distant climes for 
health, has a fountain of Hygiene in his own bosom, which 
needs but the magic wand of the gymnast to unseal it, and 
he would drink healing and vigor from its sparkling waters. 
Many a life is worn heavily and wearily away, a burden to 
the possessor, a sadness to friends, and a drawback from the 
happiness of society, Which requires but the old homely pre- 
scription of Galen or Celsus to give it “ beauty for ashes, and 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” Whatever 
may be thought of the theory of Kinesipathy as a mode of 
treatment for disease, we cannot doubt that the kneading pro- 
cesses of vigorous muscular movements, the invigoration of 
repeated exercises, the deepened inspiration and the quick- 
ened perspiration of rapid play with the Indian clubs, or the 
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dumb-bells, are the legitimate preventive and cure of a score 
of diseases. Nothing should be done rashly, or without the 
consultation and permission of one’s physician ; but with this 
proviso the way is clear. The use of drugs and medicines 
has but a limited range at the most,—is an evil invoked to 
overcome a greater evil, one thief set to catch another. But 
the beauty and perfection of the gymnastic cure is that it 
chimes in with the continued normal state of the body, and 
creates health while it is itself health. 

We look to see, therefore, the old art redeemed from the foul 
uses to which it has often been put, and employed in qualifying 
man to act well his part, as a body made of the earth, and as 
a soul destined to immortality. Strength, health, and beauty 
are to be quarried out of the rich materials stored away in 
human nature by a bountiful Creator. The greatest and the 
best lie near us, and humble herbs grow at our door, that can 
calm the fiercest diseases. There is required but the applica- 
tion of a normal, natural education even to our dyspeptic, de- 
formed, and degraded race, to create new wonders of physical 
grace and vigor, equal to those of the Grecian time, adorned 
and sanctified by a coronet of Christian virtues never known 
to the Porch or the Academy. 


Arr. I1V.— Mount Lebanon. A Ten Years’ Residence, from 
1842 to 1852; describing the Manners, Customs, and Relig- 
ion of its Inhabitants, with a Full and Correct Account of 
the Druse Religion ; and containing Historical Records of the 
Mountain Tribes, from Personal Intercourse with their Chiefs 
and other Authentic Sources. By 
Staff Officer of the British Expedition to India. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1853. 8vo. 3 vols. pp. 390, 398, 
399. 


Tue road from Damascus to Beyrout across the ranges of 
the Lebanon is annually followed by travellers enough to form 
a caravan. It usually finishes the winding line of a Palestine 
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pilgrimage, and joins the most wearisome physical experiences 
to the most glorious impressions of natural scenery. Most 
travellers hurry over it, possibly diverging for a day or two to 
see the ruins of Baalbec or the Cedars, —call hastily upon the 
Consul of their nation, draw largely upon their bankers, 
square accounts with the dragoman and the mule men, and 
take the steamer next morning; forgetting, in the rapture of 
being “ homeward bound ” and finding Christian comforts, to 
inquire anything about the region they have traversed. There 
is no end to “ Itineraries” of Palestine and Egypt. If the 
Via Dolorosa, with its stations, be not as well known as the 
Strand and Broadway, with their theatres and shops, it is the 
fault of readers, and not of writers. A Bostonian can find in 
his public libraries more about Mount Zion than about his 
own Beacon Hill, more about the Arabian Desert than the 
Back Bay flats; and the Jewish University of Tiberias has 
hardly fewer visitors who tell its shows and methods, than the 
Christian Universities of Cambridge in Old and New Eng- 
land. 

In this endless succession of “ Travels in the East,” the 
Lebanon is, we venture to think, unduly neglected. It is a 
too important region of Syria to be dismissed in a dozen con- 
cluding pages, which tell how the way-worn traveller was 
caught in snow-banks, was cheated at last by his servants, 
and felt his heart beat joyfully at getting away from the land 
of infidels. There are other things worth recording besides 
the measurements of the huge blocks of the Heliopolis temple, 
with wise conjectures about the miracle of their raising. The 
old grove of Cedars — albeit it justifies a pleasant paragraph 
about Solomon and Hiram, and the new “ House” on Mount 
Moriah, with appropriate reflections —does not exhaust the 
forest wealth of the mountains which it crowns. Nor are we 
quite satisfied to have the Christian condition and Christian 
sects of the region confined to a brief statement of what the 
American missionaries have done or are trying todo. In vain 
we look, in nineteen twentieths of the books of travel, for any 
valuable information about this part of Syria. Dr. Robinson 
seems to have become faint with over-exertion before he 
reached the latitude of the mountains, and gives us his inten- 
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tions rather than his discoveries there, — what he learned at 
Beyrout, rather than what he saw on the hills. Silk Bucking- 
ham parades his adventures in the Lebanon with the usual 
admixture of profound disquisition, which readers skip ; while 
they will do well also to make large allowances for the imagi- 
nary facts of that modest writer. Burckhard is learned, ac- 
curate, and thorough, — capital in copying inscriptions, meas- 
uring ruins, recording names and places, estimating distances, 
and the like, — but is rather dry to a general reader. Volney’s 
book, translated nearly seventy years ago, remains still, in 
spite of its inaccuracies, the most instructive and entertain- 
ing account of the Lebanon in the English tongue. ‘The 
German travellers have treated more of the geography of the 
region than of its history, its commerce, or its religions. 

The author of the work before us writes, not as a mere trav- 
eller across the Lebanon ranges, but as one long resident 
there. Among the illustrations which adorn his volumes is a 
picture of his own mansion at Howarra. ‘The motives of his 
ten years’ sojourn among these mountain-tribes he does not 
tell us, and we learn nothing more about him in the body of 
the work than is contained in the title-page, and in the dedica- 
tion where he speaks of himself as the “ faithful and obliged 
friend” of the Duke of Wellington. That he is a man of 
thorough education and refined taste, the style of his writings 
sulliciently proves. Disclaiming the credit of an historian, he 
has produced a work which has the order, the substance, and 
the value of a history, with the freshness of a novel. His 
scanty and unmanageable materials are arranged with singu- 
Jar skill, and each volume of the series preserves its own uni- 
ty. The ulterior object of Colonel Churchill in publishing 
such a work is patriotic. He wishes England to be aware of 
the value of this Syrian territory, that, when the Turkish 
empire is dismembered and the Turkish power overthrown, 
as it must speedily be, England may avail herself of her 
growing popularity in the East to assume the protectorate, if 
not the ownership, of the Lebanon. He urges this for mili- 
tary as well as for commercial reasons. “ Lebanon is the great 
natural fortress which stands midway between the Eastern 
and the Western world.” Nor does he omit the still higher 
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philanthropic and religious plea; but eloquently prophesies 
that the English occupation of the mountains and the com- 
mercial intercourse resulting from it will “draw together and 
unite the hitherto divergent races of mankind in the human- 
izing relations of fraternity and peace.” 

The glowing description which Colonel Churchill gives of 
the natural scenery of the Lebanon is not exaggerated. It is 
the union of Alpine grandeur with Oriental beauty. There 
is all the wildness of a mountain region with all the richness 
which poets ascribe to the gardens of Arabia. The highest 
peaks are crowned with perpetual snow. Beneath the long 
white line, which for half the year lies dazzling under an ever- 
shining sun, vast ledges and bald crags belt the hills with a 
grayer girdle. Below these are forests of fir and oak, the hid- 
ing-place of wolves and jackals, and, according to the natives, 
of tigers and hyenas; but it is fair to say that the last-named 
animals are rarely seen, and more rarely killed. In the 
gorges, the black voleanic rocks contrast finely with the silver 
threads of innumerable brooks and cascades, and the green, in 
various shades, of the orchards of fig and mulberry and olive. 
In the higher portions of the mountain, the sides of the hills 
are extremely steep, and the pathways are but zigzag steps 
along the precipice. Lower down, the slopes are more grad- 
ual, fair pastures appear, and there are valleys of exuberant 
fertility, where tropical plants grow almost spontaneously, and 
where the increase of the earth is amazingly swift and redun- 
dant. The vegetables and fruits of the East and West are 
here brought close together, the orange ripens by the side of 
the apple, the pomegranate blooms above the potato, and the 
coflee-berry and the tobacco-leaf are joined in their culture, as 
they combine in their subsequent use to perfect the bliss of 
the homes of the land. 

In vineyards, the sides of Lebanon rival the terraced slopes 
of the Pyrenees and the Rhine-land. Less labor is required 
in their training, and the vines grow even more luxuriantly. 
Sometimes they are appended as a graceful ornament to the 
mulberry-orchards, and grapes are gathered from the same 
bending branches which have already furnished the silk-worms 
with their food. Oftener they cover the swelling cone of 
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some low hill, weaving with their matted tendrils over the 
whole surface a fantastic embroidery. If the clusters of Leb- 
anon do not reach in magnitude the reported dimensions of 
the clusters of Esheol, which would burden two men with 
their weight, the fame of their juice is as wide, and its flavor 
is as delicious to travellers who have been dosed with the 
bitter acids that bear in Judea the name of wine. The wine 
of Lebanon has to-day a flavor which justifies the symbolic 
description of its fragrance by the old prophet Hesea.” If it 
be not now the sign of a renewed people, it restores a travel- 
ler’s nearly exhausted faith in the virtues of the generous vine. 

It is difficult to determine, in the landscapes of the Leba- 
non, which is most prominent, the work of nature or of man. 
The industry of ages has to such a degree corrected the ir- 
regular forms and developed the latent capacities of these hills, 
that the art upon them is quite as striking as the rugged fea- 
tures which no culture can change. In their whole length they 
are densely peopled,—more densely, it is probable, than any 
other mountain region on the face of the earth, and, accord- 
ing to their proportion of arable land, more densely than any 
other region whatever. The proper extent of the Lebanon is 
not more than one hundred miles from north to south, and, if 
the Antilibanus be excluded, not more than thirty in its great- 
est breadth. Above the latitude of Tripoli, its summits fall 
away, rising again some hundred miles farther north, where 
they approach and mingle with the ranges of Mount Taurus. 
The district technically called “the Lebanon” lies between 
the summits of Mount Turbul on the north and Mount Ree- 
han on the south, the Bekaa or Ceele-Syria on the east and 
the Mediterranean on the west. A little beyond its southern 
extremity, the Leontes empties into the sea near Tyre, and at 
no great distance from its northern frontier its traffic reaches 
the Orontes and the decayed city of Antioch. It includes a 
considerable portion of ancient Pheenicia, and its principal 
marts are those which were important in King Hiram’s reign, 
three thousand years ago. Sidon, with a scarcely changed 
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name, remains a port of entry and departure for the traflic of 
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the mountains; and many of the same wares which once 
stocked the markets of the ancient Berytus are still to be seen 
in the bazaars of modern Beyrout. In the northern portion 
of the region the peaks are highest, attaining an elevation of 
nearly ten thousand feet above the sea. The loftiest peaks of 
the Antilibanus, which bound on the eastern side the valley 
of Coele-Syria, are not more than six thousand feet above the 
sea. The same physical character belongs to this opposite 
mountain range which belongs to the Lebanon. A history, 
too, of one range is in substance a history of the other. The 
eastern hills have shared the political fortunes of the western. 

The exact number of inhabitants of the Lebanon it is very 
difficult to reckon, or even to estimate. The villages are so 
numerous, the method of living so patriarchal, and the jeal- 
ousy of Frank intrusion so quick and sensitive, that, even if a 
foreigner could find his way through the intricate passages of 
the mountains, he would gain but little correct information 
from the natives. The Turkish authorities at Sidon, Beyrout, 
and Tripoli are unable to tell the population of the region 
which pays them tribute. Their dealings are with the Sheiks 
and Emirs, not directly with the inhabitants. Estimating the 
average number of each of the twenty-one districts at about 
twenty thousand, the whole population of the Lebanon may 
be reckoned at somewhat more than four hundred thousand. 
Of these the Maronites are most numerous, making about 
one half of the whole. The Druses, nearly equal in political 
and military importance, are far inferior in numbers. In the 
Lebanon proper, their communities do not exceed thirty thou- 
sand souls, and in all Syria they are not more than sixty thou- 
sand. ‘There are in the low lands on the borders of the 
Bekaa and the sea some thirty thousand Moslems, and the 
remainder of the people are chiefly Greek Catholics, with a 
few of the Orthodox Greek Church. The Maronites are 
found throughout the whole length of the range, but have 
exclusive possession of the northern districts, especially the 
region back of Tripoli and Djebail. The Druses are the 
hereditary owners of the southern districts. Their principal 
towns are on the hills between the latitudes of Sidon and 
Beyrout. The Greek Christians, who are, however, mostly 
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Syrians in language and descent, are found in the larger trad- 
ing cities, especially those on the roads from Damascus to the 
Mediterranean. 

We shall not attempt to follow Colonel Churchill in his 
comprehensive account of these twenty-one districts, to pro- 
nounce the names of which correctly is no small trial to Eng- 
lish vocal organs. Most of them are interesting, if not for their 
commercial or religious importance, at least for some histori- 
cal association, remarkable adventure, or distinguished person 
connected with them. In the Jibby Bisherry, the loftiest, 
wildest, and most secluded of all the districts, the Maronites 
have their cities of refuge and their most sacred shrine. This 
is the convent of Kanobin, situated deep down in the gorge 
of one of the mountain torrents, in a hollow so dark that only 
the midday sun is able to reach it. Like the convents of the 
Nile and of St. Saba in Judva, it is hewn partly from the solid 
rock. Dating back to the time of Theodosius, it owes its first 
important endowment to the Sultan Saladin, who here re- 
ceived food and shelter from the hospitable brethren. For 
several hundred years, it was the summer retreat of the Maro- 
nite patriarchs, who could remember how these strong cham- 
bers had received and protected one of their own sacred line, 
flying for his life. Legends of cruelty belong to the convent of 
Kanobin, which are fit to be classed with the stories of Inqui- 
sition tortures. The fate of Assaad Shidiak, who ventured to 
read for himself the Bible, to preach openly its doctrines, and 
even to argue from its pages against the orthodox views of 
the Maronite Church, is a warning to all heretics not to trust 
the kind words, or heed the invitation, of the brethren of this 
convent. 

The district of Djebail was renowned in ancient times 
for its temple of Venus, where human sacrifices reddened the 
waters. It is known now all over the East for its fragrant 
tobacco, prized above all other varieties of the delicious weed. 
In the Arab degrees of comparison the Nile leaf is good, 
“ Latakia” is better, but “Jebelee” is superlatively best, — 
to be smoked only in a bowl of generous size, and through an 
amber mouthpiece. In this district, too, there is a fine illus- 
tration of the democratic spirit of the age, which is lifting 
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trade and the bourgeoisie into ascendency over the privi- 
leges of birth. The government of the Lebanon is mostly a 
feudal aristocracy, guarded with extreme jealousy, and sup- 
ported by the universal sentiment of loyalty. But here, where 
the wealth of the people comes from its foreign traffic, a mer- 
chant, who twenty-five years ago was a common peasant, has 
risen to be equal in influence to any lord of the land. No 
Sheik owns so large an estate, or has so many tenants, as 
Michael Toobea. 

In the romantic district of El Metten is the castle of 
Kurneille, the scene of the bloody tragedy in the family of the 
Prussian Consul-General, which some of our readers doubt- 
less remember. Ona neighboring hill are the game preserves 
of the feudal lord, where the sport of partridge-shooting is 
enjoyed in a style scientific in its exactness and Oriental in its 
laziness. 'To chase bird or beast in hunting is beneath the 
dignity of an Arab Emir, nor is he content to bring down an 
insignificant brace at a single shot. The style which he pre- 
fers involves no fatigue or exertion, and he may sit on his 
divan, and puff at his pipe, while the birds are gathering at 
their feeding-place to receive his murderous discharge. The 
sport has a strong resemblance to the Yankee way of catching 
pigeons. All that is necessary is a long board covered with 
barley, a hut of stones or bushes, with a loophole to watch 
the game, a gun loaded to the muzzle, an early start in the 
morning, and a faculty of lying still. One discharge is a full 
reward. The servants pick up the birds, and the Emir goes 
back to his coffee. 

In the Metten are mines of coal and iron of considera- 
ble value, and here are given wages for labor approaching to 
the European standard, and amazing to the Arabs, who look 
upon a piastre (five cents) as a fair average pay for a day’s 
work. In the town of Shweir in this district is an intermit- 
tent spring, where is well illustrated, not only a frequent 
peculiarity of the springs in Syria, but the fanatical super- 
stition of the people. The water dries up at the beginning 
of summer, and flows again about the Ist of September, 
sometimes even before the rains have commenced. This sin- 
gular property is wholly unaccountable in the eyes of the 
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people. The spring has, therefore, been placed under a tute- 
lary saint, who is supposed annually to trouble the waters. 


“On the day of their expected reappearance, the whole village is in 
commotion; the bells ring, the priests assemble in their different 
churches, from whence, leading forth a numerous and solemn proces- 
sion, with uplifted crucifix and floating banner, they go down to the 
cave, which is by the side of the road, and await the accomplishment of 
the miracle. 

“Should there be any delay, the saint is loudly invoked ; hundreds 
of lighted tapers flaunt about in all directions ; clouds of incense ascend ; 
votive offerings are dedicated; supplications are poured out. Presently 
the water begins to ooze,—it bubbles, —it flows. Frantic shouts of 
rejoicing fill the air ; bottles are speedily filled with the sacred element, 
to be corked up and carefully preserved. At length the crowd, pleased 
and gratified, disperses; the priests assured of the efficacy of their 
prayers, the people congratulating themselves on the strength of their 
faith. The enthusiasm of ignorance and superstition has had its burst.” 
— Vol. I. pp. 114, 115. 


We may here say a few words upon the faith and character 
of this Maronite people, who claim to be rightful masters of 
the whole of the Lebanon, and who rule almost absolutely in 
the northern half of its range, paying only a reluctant and in- 
direct tribute to the Turkish Pacha, and tolerating no Moslem 
in their villages. ‘They boast that they are as orthodox in 
their origin as they are in their present devotion to the Papal 
See; that “Mar Maroun of Mount Koros,” a recognized 
saint of the fifth century, was their founder, and that they 
keep the faith which he delivered. History, however, does 
not verify their boast, but will have it that a heretic Maroun 
of Epiphania gathered a sect together to whom he left his 
name and his Monothelite notions, and that these notions 
were for four centuries preserved, diffused, and honored. Per- 
secution did not reconcile them to the Catholic belief; but 
when they were pressed by their Moslem adversaries, they 
were glad, by concessions to the faith of the invading Chris- 
tian hosts, to secure the protection of these powerful allies. 
The Crusaders received from them “ tender sentiments of fra- 
ternity,” as well as valuable assistance in finding the way to 
Palestine, and the Latin Patriarch of Antioch in the year 1167 
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heard their formal recantation of the heresy of their patron 
saint. They did not cease to reverence this holy man, but man- 
aged conveniently to forget the exceptionable portions of his 
creed. Mar Maroun has still his regular feast-days in their 
chapels. 

At present they are most bigoted adherents of the Papacy, 
allowing not merely the claim of his Holiness, as head of 
their Church, to dictate their creed, but submitting also to his 
paternal government in matters of discipline. They prize 
beyond measure any mark of favor or remembrance from the 
seven-hilled city. At the local councils, a Papal Legate usu- 
ally “assists.” In point of fact, however, the Roman Church 
interferes very little with the religious customs and _ practices 
of the Maronites, and is content to receive their submission 
and return its occasional blessing. 

In the reckoning of their bishops, the Maronites keep to the 
consecrated Scripture number. Twelve are appointed and 
hold the honor, while only eight have special charges and fixed 
places of residence. The twelve are a college to choose the 
Patriarch; who, though nominally a spiritual viceroy of the 
Pope, is in reality almost the absolute sovereign of the people. 
His election in the conclave of bishops, the seclusion, the long 
debates, the ceremonies when the vote is declared, the wide 
rejoicings, the congratulations from the several dioceses and 
the various feudal houses, the bonfires and illuminations, are 
the counterpart to the election of St. Peter’s successor at 
Rome: The Patriarch’s office is not a sinecure, though he is 
not burdened with any great weight of political cares. He has 
numberless disputes to settle, and visitors to receive. He 
has to outwit the Turkish Pachas, to overreach the intriguing 
Patriarchs of the other Catholic sects, of which there are no 
less than four in the Lebanon, to restrain by skilful manage- 
ment the hatred of his tribes to the Druses, their hereditary 
foes, and to farm judiciously his own revenues, which are 
neither few nor small. 

The income of the Patriarch, beside the “ sixth” which he 
receives from the bishops, is about the same as the salary of 
the President of the United States. It arises chiefly from the 
rents of landed property. The bishops receive their tithes of 
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the income of the real estate, with very numerous fees for 
special services. The inferior clergy are paid by voluntary 
contributions, are almost always poor, but are never in want. 
The reverence paid to the clergy is extreme, and so long as the 
peasant has a “ medjidi” in his purse, or a loaf in his wallet, 
the priest shall not want for money or food. The affection of 
the people for their spiritual guides is fostered by careful train- 
ing, and manifested in every possible way. As soon as the 
mass is finished, the whole congregation, old and young, rush 
forward to kiss the priest’s hand or his garments; when he 
walks in the streets, the children follow him at a respectful 
distance ; all the secrets of the people are intrusted to his 
charge ; his word is law, and his frown is terror; next to the 
earthquake, his threatened hell is the most dreaded; and the 
lots in heaven, which he sells “by the yard,” find ready pur- 
chasers. Colonel Churchill gives a curious extract from the 
Maronite Catechism. 

“ Question. If you were to see an angel and a priest walking to- 
gether, which should you adore the most ?— Answer. The priest. 

“@Q. And how would you show your adoration for the priest ?— 
A. By falling down and kissing the ground on which he is walking. 

“@. Why is the priest to be adored more than the angel ? — A. Be- 
cause he is so vastly superior to the angel. 

“Q. Why so? — A. Because the angel is a minister and servant of 
God, whereas the priest can command God to descend from heaven, as 
in the mass.” — Vol. III. pp. 83, 84. 


Like the other Oriental sects, the Maronites allow priests, 
after taking holy orders, to retain their wives. The higher 
clergy, however, must be celibates; and for this reason, the 
bishops are chosen exclusively from the monastic orders. In 
no part of the world is monachism more popular, more flour- 
ishing, or more powerful than in the Lebanon, and in no sect 
of the Lebanon is its relative influence so great as among the 
Maronites. They have at least fifty convents, most of which 
keep full their complement of brethren. These convents oc- 
cupy the most beautiful sites, commanding wide and pictu- 
resque views of the mountains and the sea. Their seclusion 
is in their inaccessible position. The way to their lofty walls 
is not easy to find, and except in the case of the more ancient, 
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which are frequented as shrines, the monks are not vexed by 
a crowd of visitors. They send messengers down from time 
to time to the villages to procure supplies and to dispense 
blessings. These brethren make their angel visits from 
house to house, exhibit the sacred pictures for the kisses of 
the faithful, receive the votive offerings which testify love for 
the saints, and carry back the prayers and the money of their 
grateful hosts. They have excellent taste in the selection of 
presents ; and it is a common saying at Beyrout, that if you 
want to get nice fare and find the best of everything, you 
must go to the convents. What the gardens of the convent 
fail to produce is supplied from the town bazaars. And when 
a Sheik dies, the religious house adjoining his estate is very 
likely to become his heir, — especially if he have a large score 
of sins to pay off. 

There are three orders of Maronite monks, the Lebanines, 
the Aleppines, and the Antonines. Of these, the Antonines 
are the strictest, and the most honored by the people. They 
retain more than the others the ancient rules of discipline, and 
keep the localities which have been sanctified by tradition. 
At Koshaya, where three hundred monks reside, St. Anthony 
himself spiritually dwells, and works miracles for the healing 
of maniacs and the confirmation of the doubting. The treat- 
ment of the insane is quite scientific, and resembles in many 
respects that of our improved asylums; but the monks dis- 
claim all credit for the cures which it works, and refer the 
happy change to the direct agency of their heavenly patron. 
The Antonines are to the Lebanines proper what the Fran- 
ciscans of Italy are to the Dominicans. There is no order in 
the Lebanon which corresponds to the Benedictines. The 
scanty scholarship of the monks is confined to a bare compre- 
hension of the oflices of the mass and the sacraments, with 
the addition of a few ecclesiastical legends. With the ex- 
ploits of St. George all are of course familiar. He shares 
with the Virgin their distinguished consideration, and they 
take pride in the reflection that his most brilliant victory was 
gained on their territory. A couple of miles north of Beyrout, 
they point out the spot where he slew the dragon. Rev. Alban 
Butler, in his life of the saint, treats the legend as emble- 
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matic and typical, — a suggestion which the Maronite monks 
wrathfully reject. Colonel Churchill naively remarks, that 
“the tradition is evidently spurious,’ and that the people 
themselves do not really believe it. 

In fanatical devotion to “the Mother of God,” the Maro- 
nite monks and people reach even the standard of his Holiness, 
Pope Pius, or the editor of Brownson’s Quarterly. The pic- 
tures of Mary which adorn their chapels are tawdry and dis- 
gusting, and not at all improved by the stains of innumerable 
kisses. ‘They resemble, in their style of art, the altar-pieces 
which St. Luke, the Evangelist painter, has left so fortunately 
to the Roman Church, and they reward a curious eye about 
as well as that Bologna Madonna, which one must climb 
three miles of stairs and inclined planes to see. 

The Maronites have a military renown which vies with that 
of the Hospitallers or Templars. They value this hardly less 
than the praise of orthodoxy. The pretext of their early and 
constant military training is the defence of their faith, and 
they have rarely fought in any other than the cause of their 
religion, which they identify with that of their country. Their 
hereditary enemies are the Druses, who long disputed with 
them the sovereignty of the mountain range, and still keep 
possession of its southern portion. The Moslems have over 
them a rule which is hardly felt, and is recognized only by the 
indirect tax which goes through the Sheiks to the Pachas, and 
thence to Constantinople. In their own region they are not 
annoyed by the sight of Mahometan symbols. Instead of the 
minaret and the muezzin is the bell in its little turret, which 
greets the sunrise with its daily music, as its call is caught up 
from village to village, and echoes from hill to hill. The 
green robe, which no Christian in Egypt or Palestine may 
wear without danger, is fearlessly worn in the Lebanon. The 
Porte dares to send no recruiting sergeant into the land of 
these mountaineers. The foreign power which they most re- 
spect is France; but the influence even of this gracious pro- 
tector has of late years fallen off. The hope, which has for 
some centuries been handed down, of deliverance from the 
tribute now paid to the Moslems, is becoming weakened by 
its long delay. Colonel Churchill gives two curious docu- 
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ments, entitled “ Letters of Protection,” granted by their Majes- 
ties Louis XIV. and Louis XV. to their dear children, the 
Maronites of Mount Lebanon. 

We regret that our space will not allow us in this article to 
speak at length of that remarkable people whose name, with 
both Christians and Moslems in Syria, is the symbol of utter 
godlessness. Very little has heretofore been known about 
the Druses, except that they were a rude, warlike, and trouble- 
some clan of infidels and robbers. Their mysteries have 
been concealed with a vigilance which has defied all scru- 
tiny. Their numbers have been exaggerated by fear; and 
even now travellers who pass through their country find it 
hard to get any correct information as to their belief, their 
strength, or their policy. To this singular race, Colonel 
Churchill has devoted a large and a most interesting portion 
of his work. His account of their religion is mainly trans- 
lated and condensed from the elaborate dissertation of De 
Sacy, which was compiled from manuscripts brought by the 
fortunes of war to the libraries of Oxford, Rome, and Paris. 
Some of these manuscripts are also in possession of the 
American missionaries in Syria, and furnish them with the 
means of understanding the faith of a people among whom 
they have taught schools for many years without learning 
one syllable of their hereditary creed, from either children or 
parents. The secrecy which the founder of the religion 
enjoined has been faithfully kept for more than seven hun- 
dred years. The same ethical code which insists upon truth 
as the first and great commandment, and forbids any conceal- 
ment or prevarication among Druse brethren, makes it the 
duty of every believer to hide and deny his faith before here- 
ties and unbelievers. 

A long residence among the Druses, and a familiarity with 
their customs, their industry, their Sheiks, and their people, 
have enabled Colonel Churchill to correct entirely the popular 
judgment concerning them. They are evidently much more 
to his liking than their rivals, the Maronites, and far superior 
in the nobler elements of character. Their ardent patriotism, 
their unity of sentiment, their fraternal spirit, their simplicity 
of life, their reverence for the aged, their exemption from 
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superstition and priesteraft, their treatment of the female sex, 
so much in advance of the tribes around them, the splendid 
abilities and chivalrous valor of their aristocracy, all combine 
to refute the slanders which their enemies are never weary 
of repeating. The scheme of their secret religion is more 
rational than the creed of any Moslem or Christian sect in 
Syria; and the lives of their “ Ockals,” who are the “ initi- 
ated,” —not the priests, but the wise men of the body,—are 
much more consistent and saintly than the lives of dervishes 
or monks in the Lebanon region. The disgusting explana- 
tion given by Buckingham* of the symbol of the horn, which 
in the mountain villages the Druse women continue to wear, 
is more true to the tastes of the writer than to decency or 
fact. If the custom loses influence year by year, it is owing 
to the example of Frank fashions, which prove that a woman 
can be beautiful and respectable without copying in her per- 
son the front of the unicorn. The custom is local rather than 
religious, and once belonged to all the Lebanon tribes. 

The Druses number in all Syria less than one third as many 
as the Maronites of the Lebanon, yet they can bring into 
the field a larger army of fighting men, better disciplined, and 
more inured to the fatigue and privation of mountain war- 
fare. Their Sheiks and Emirs have always been the ruling 
spirits of the mountain. The houses of Maan, Jumblatt, and 
Shehaab have furnished a line of princes who would be re- 
markable in more civilized lands. Colonel Churchill relieves 
the monotonous detail of feudal jealousy and strife, family 
intrigues, wars with the Pachas at Sidon and Damascus and 
with the Turkish and Egyptian generals, by numerous per- 
sonal sketches of the more celebrated of these native rulers. 
His account of the rise of the house of Maan,—of the 
Emir Fakaradeen, his genius, his attainments, and his shifting 
fortunes,—is exceedingly graphic. This Emir, in despair of 
resisting the rapacity of his Turkish masters, which in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century was at its highest point 
of insolence and extortion, took the desperate resolution of 
quitting his native land. The story of his departure, his voy- 


* Travels among the Arabs, p. 394, London edition. 
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age, his landing at Leghorn, and his reception and honor at the 
luxurious ‘Tuscan court; his scruples about the heathen food 
of his entertainers; his sharpness in baffling curious inquiries 
about his own private affairs and about the numbers of his 
people; his dignified answers to the kings of France and 
Spain, the latter of whom promised him a better govern- 
ment than he had left if he would only become a Christian; 
his filial obedience to his mother’s summons, bidding him 
come back again to Syria; his laconic answers to the Grand 
Duke, who sought to hinder his departure, and, finally, his 
dramatic start, with a barrel of gunpowder, which he caused 
to be put in the vessel, and threatened to explode if any one 
attempted to prevent his sailing; his enthusiastic reception 
by his friends and subjects after five years’ absence ;— this 
singular story makes one of those pleasant episodes which 
abound in the work before us. 

In the account of the Emir Fakaradeen (some portions of 
which we are able to verify from our own recollection) is 
a fine passage, which may be quoted as a fair example of 
Colonel Churchill’s descriptive powers. 


“The space of ground occupied by the tent of an Arab Emir is 
nearly a hundred yards in length. From the centre rises conspicu- 
ously the awning, which covers in the rooms more immediately set 
apart for himself and his family, surmounted by a glittering gilt ball, 
out of which rises a spear’s head with pendent horse-tails. The guest- 
room, which is at the farthest extremity of the tent, is laid down with 
Persian carpets of the richest manufacture; along three of its sides 
runs a divan, the seating and cushions of which are made of the softest 
wool, curiously wrought into a variety of patterns, and expressly 
made of a thickness and durability calculated to stand the wear and 
tear of continual removals. The rest of the tent is partitioned off into 
divisions for the reception of the various stores of corn, rice, barley, oil, 
butter, ete., in which consist the Emir’s wealth and consideration. 

“ Around him, as far as his eye can reach, rove his flocks of sheep 
and camels, accompanied by groups of thorough-bred mares and horses, 
the latter occasionally bestridden by perfect infants, gambolling on the 
bare backs of those mild and tractable animals, which seem, as it were, 
to return the caresses of their innocent playmates, and to acknowledge 
a mutual charge, by the gentleness of their paces and the docility of 
their movements; but which, when a stronger hand reins them in, and 
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urges their course, suddenly display the fiery and indomitable energie= 
of their nature, ‘ pawing in the valley and rejoicing in their strength.’ 
Then does this gentle Arab steed become beautiful in his greatness, and 
‘the glory of his nostrils is terrible’... .. 

“ As the shades of evening close in, the wanderers, in gradually less- 
ening circles, approach the patriarchal tent, and every nightfall brings 
along with it those various incidents of pastoral life, that make even its 
very monotony a continual round of fresh-recurring and pleasurable 
emotions, which the Arab would not barter for the pomp and glitter 
and riches of an empire. The early dawn again renews the grateful 
scene. Amidst the bleating of his flocks, the neighing of his steeds, 
the lowing of his herds, and the tinkling of his camel bells, the Arab 
Emir wakes from his slumbers, and, spreading his carpet, sits in the 
door of his tent, surrounded by his children, his slaves, and the prinei- 
pal members of his tribe. The dew-covered plains sparkle before him 
like a spangled robe ; the morning breezes impart a cooling and deli- 
cious fragrance to all around; a still and melodious harmony seems to 
reign over the boundless tracts which melt away into the distant hori- 
zon; and, child of Nature by his wants, sympathies, and tastes, he 
knows no joys but what she affords, and appreciates no gifts but what 
she imparts. 

* Every hour taken from such exhilarating moments as these, except, 
perhaps, the more stirring periods of a distant foray, when he leads out 
his tribe in search of a disputed pasture, or in retaliation for wrongs 
incurred, is one of unmitigated disgust.” — Vol. IL. pp. 876-379. 


It is fair to observe, that this sketch is considerably over- 
wrought, as describing either the tastes of a Druse Emir or 
the retinue of a Bedouin Sheik. A spectacle of this kind is 
witnessed only on those rare occasions when the mountain 
lords choose to pay a short visit to the plains around Damas- 
cus, or to make a spring encampment in the Bekaa. The 
Druse Emir prefers his palace in the hills, with its gardens, 
its groves, its fountains, its magnificent prospects, its stately 
ceremony, and the stirring life of the Meedan, to the monot- 
onous pastoral routine of the plain. All the great families of 
the Southern Lebanon have been seized, at some time or other, 
with the mania for palace-building. In this respect, Deir el 
Kammar, the chief city of the Druses, is quite as remarkable, 
in proportion to its size, as Damascus or Genoa. The comi- 
cal threat of the Emir Fakaradeen, which Mr. Churchill 
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translates into an English jingle no less ludicrous, was liter- 
ally fulfilled, and the stones of the castle of Akkar are still 
shown in the archways of the Governor’s house at the Deir. 
The anecdote is pleasantly told. 


“A marriage had just been concluded between a daughter of Faka- 
radeen and a son of the Emir Yousuf of Akkar. This Emir, having 
never seen the great man of whom he had heard so much, took it into 
his head to pay him an unannounced visit. When he arrived, the son 
was out hunting, and he entered the Emir’s divan just as he was taking 
his midday slumber. Turning to his daughter-in-law, who was present, 
he remarked, ‘Is that your father? Why, I could tie him to a bunch 
of keys and put him in my pocket,’ — alluding to his diminutive stature. 
The Emir Fakaradeen overheard the sarcasm, and immediately arose. 
Without waiting to exchange the usual formalities and courtesies with 
the Emir Yousuf, he ordered his horses to be saddled and his men to 
get ready for departure. Entreaties, expostulations, and excuses were 
alike unheeded. This apparently trifling observation rankled in the 
Emir’s breast with all the bitterness of premeditated insult and con- 
tempt, and as he turned his mare’s head to the south he flung a seroll 
amongst the crowd containing the following distich in Arabic verse :— 

‘Tam small, but my foes see me great, and stand in awe ; 
Ye are like the poplar-wood ; I am the wood's saw. 
By Teeba and Zumza, and the Prophet, I swear 
The stones of Akkar shall build my palace at the Deir.’” 
Vol. IL. pp. 369, 370. 

The most elaborate sketch in Colonel Churchill’s volumes 
is that of the Emir Bechir Shehaab, who in all the early part 
of the present century ruled the native tribes of the Lebanon 
with a dictatorial sway. This extraordinary chief manifested 
in excess at once the virtues and the faults of his race. He 
was as strict in his justice as he was severe in his discipline ; 
as courteous as he was cunning; as gentle to captives as he 
was implacable to foes. His tyranny was balanced by his 
generous condescension. Simple in his own private tastes 
and habits, he kept always at his court the state of a mon- 
arch, awing by his dignity, and dazzling by his magnificence. 
No friend of the people could be more conciliating in his 
address; yet the greatest Sheiks trembled when they stood 
before him, and his guests at dinner were so paralyzed by his 
terrible presence, that they lost the power of swallowing, and” 
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were unable to remain. Acts of the basest cruelty stain his 
rise to power, while acts of the noblest charity adorn his 
administration of it. His treacheries are fit to be classed 
with those of the famous Djessar, the “ Butcher” of Acre, 
whose patronage laid the foundation of his fortunes. His 
wise foresight anticipated the wants of his people, while his 
enterprise developed to an unprecedented degree the resources 
of the land. He was for years emphatically first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen. In the 
consolidation of his own splendid tyranny, he freed the peo- 
ple from the more galling oppression of their feudal masters. 
A secret conversion to Christianity, known to the Maronite 
priests, but not believed by the Druses, made him popular 
with the tribes of the North. His own brethren sustained 
him who had carried so high the honor of their house; and 
the Moslems honored one who, from the beginning, was care- 
ful that the rules and the prayers, the feasts and the fasts, of 
the Prophet's religion should be observed in his own palace, 
and in the villages under his command. By his spies he was 
made acquainted with all the secret conspiracies which were 
formed against him, and his firmness in dealing with plotters 
even of his own family made men see that he was no re- 
specter of persons. His vicissitudes of fortune in early life 
gave him a large knowledge of human nature, so that he 
knew when to dissemble, when to bribe, when to flatter, and 
when to threaten. With consummate art he made of his 
masters, first patrons, then allies, and then vassals. And he 
has left a name in the Lebanon which suggests at once com- 
manding genius, terrible energy, comprehensive wisdom, and 
perfect equity,—a name which all the people are proud to 
remember and prompt to honor. 

Thouch there are schools in all parts of the Lebanon, even 
in the hamlets, the standard of education, both among Druses 
and Maronites, is low and narrow. The priests have little 
more than the meagre knowledge necessary in their profes- 
sion; the convents are not seminaries of learning, and the 
wisdom of the Ockals is the fruit of meditation more than of 
study. A few of the Sheiks covet the fame of scholars, and 
‘dd one or two of the languages of Europe to their stock 
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of luxuries. A moderate knowledge of Arabic literature and 
legends belongs to a gentleman’s accomplishments, and the 
tales of the Caliphs find their place in the still life of the 
mountains, as of Cairo and Damascus. Magic is not de- 
spised in a land where it was once almost a science. Some 
of the Sheiks are skilful “mediums,” and assist in perform- 
ances closely resembling the “rapping” phenomena of our 
own region. The Sheik Bechir 'Talhook, of the “ Upper 
Ghurb,” is a master in this department. With no help but 
the Koran and the Psalms of David, he sets jugs to spinning, 
animates sticks, causes boiling eggs to leap from the water, 
and endows New Tesiaments with the faculty of spontane- 
ous gyration. In the diagnosis of diseases he is particularly 
gifted; and he has a number of familiars in the spirit-world, 
who are always on hand to help him cast out demons. The 
traditional faith of the people aids his pretensions. Every 
one believes in the existence and the influence of supernatu- 
ral beings. ‘There are haunted houses and haunted neighbor- 
hoods which the bravest fear to visit, and no priest is fur- 
nished for his work until he has learned how to exorcise bad 
spirits. Some suppose that the Psalms furnish a key to the 
science of necromancy, and endeavor by study of their ob- 
scure passages to find the secret of spiritual intercourse. 
Colonel Churchill gives a more flattering account of the 
success and influence of the American missionaries than we 
had gathered from their own statements in public and private. 
Their work thus far has been rather in exciting the people to 
more interest in education than in making converts from any 
of the religions. The Syrian mission has now been in exist- 
ence some thirty-two years. It has six stations, four of 
which are in the Lebanon, one at Aleppo, and one at Mosul. 
There is also a station at Damascus, at which English and 
American missionaries labor together. The central station is 
at Beyrout, where the society own a large building just out- 
side the walls, in which are a chapel, a library, and a printing- 
office with a steam press. A considerable number of ele- 
mentary and religious works in the Arabic language have been 
issued from this press, and the publication of the Arabic Bible, 
under the supervision of the translator, Dr. Eli Smith, who 
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has resided in the country more than a quarter of a century, 
is nearly or quite completed. At Abeigh, a Druse town about 
twenty miles from Beyrout, there is a Protestant College for 
young men, directed by two of the missionaries, which has 
already done much to stimulate inquiry and sow the seeds of 
future religious change. Converts are made very slowly, and 
the communicants in the native Protestant churches are very 
few. The size of congregations, especially in the Druse 
mountains, is no indication of the actual success of the 
preachers in their work. The Druses are more ready to listen 
than the sects which are governed by priestcraft, but are not 
more open to conviction. The most formidable opposition to 
evangelical truth, if the anniversary discourse of Rev. Dr. 
Thompson of Sidon, which we happened to hear, may be re- 
ceived in evidence, comes from the intrigues and falsehoods 
of the Romish priesthood; and he contended that the great 
work of the mission was to fight with this enemy of God. 

The missionaries place their chief reliance on the gradual 
distribution of the Bible and the indirect influence of their 
schools, while they in no wise neglect the gift of preaching, 
Most of them hold Sunday services in the Arabic language, 
and in the summer season make short excursions to villages, 
where congregations can be gathered. They are generally 
treated with respect, and are judicious enough to refrain from 
needless conflict with the prejudices of the tribes. The 'Turk- 
ish government is disposed to favor rather than hinder them, 
though of course they are not allowed to operate in any way 
upon the faith of Moslems. Occasionally, however, they 
meet with an uncomfortable reception. The neighborhood of 
the famous “ Cedars” is less friendly to “ Bible men” than 
the districts around Sidon, and it is desirable for visitors in 
that region to keep their Protestantism to themselves. We 
close our imperfect notice of Colonel Churchill's volumes, 
by extracting his account of one of these missionary adven- 
tures. 

“Among the remarkable spots of the Jibby Bisherry is the village 
of Ehden, situated at about three hours northwest of the Cedars. 
With its waving chestnut-trees, and its pure and abundant springs, it 
affords a most attractive retreat from the heats of summer. Two years 
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ago, the American missionaries residing at Tripoli proposed to them- 
selves to pass a few months there. A house sufficiently commodious 
having been procured, they proceeded with their families to take pos- 
session of their new residence. They arrived, and alighted in safety. 
The mules in due time followed and unloaded. The shades of evening 
were fast closing in, when all of a sudden the tocsin was sounded, the 
village bells pealed incessantly, the peasants gathered tumultuously to- 
gether, arming, sounding the war-cry, rushing to and fro like the inhab- 
itants of a town besieged. The priests were seen hurrying here and 
there with erucifix in hand, as if leading on to an imaginary assault. 
The Americans wondered what on earth had happened, and essayed to 
go out and make inquiries. In a twinkling of an eye they found them- 
selves thrust back into their house, the door blockaded, the roof scaled, 
the windows smashed in, while the most awful imprecations filled the 
air. Fruitlessly they endeavored to parley, to remonstrate,— all in 
vain. ‘No Bible men here, was the universal ery. ‘ Not an hour in 
the village; away with you; this is no place for heretics !’— ‘ But let 
us pass the night, and early on the morning we will be off, was the very 
moderate and humble demand of the affrighted missionaries. 

“ An appeal to the rocks would have been as reasonable. The priests 
would hear of no terms, no delay. The Americans had placed before 
them the simple alternative of leaving the place on the instant, or hay- 
ing the house burnt about their ears. The firebrands were already 
lighted, the incendiaries were standing by, only waiting for the signal. 
Under such circumstances, to hesitate would have been madness. In 
the dead of the night, amidst the wildest confusion, surrounded by a fu- 
rious mob, by the lurid gleam of torches, the missionaries and their 
families took their departure from Ehden and descended again into the 
plains. Such an outrage could not of course be allowed to pass by un- 
punished ; — representations were made to the Turkish government, by 
the American ambassador, upon the subject, and a firman was promptly 
procured, giving the required satisfaction. It was difficult, however, to 
persuade the mountaineers that they were under the Sultan’s jurisdie- 
tion, in such matters as these. * The Patriarch is our Sultan,’ was the 
haughty reply to the summons of their local authorities, demanding 
compensation for the losses incurred by the missionaries in their mid- 
night flight. And, indeed, in this expression may be seen the essence 
of the Maronite religion.” — Vol. I. pp. 56-59. 
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Arr. V.—1. Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. By the 
Right Honorable the Eart or Carzistr. London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1854. I6mo. pp. 
353. 

2. The Same. Edited by C. C. Fetroyx, Greek Professor 
in Harvard University. Boston: Hickling, Swan, and 

Brown. 1855. 


Lorp Cartuiste’s Diary has attracted much attention in 
England, if we may judge by the numerous reviews of it 
which have appeared in the British journals. The rank of 
the author, and his general and well-deserved popularity 
among his countrymen for virtues and talents which win re- 
spect and admiration, no doubt contributed in the first in- 
stance to call earlier attention to this volume than it would 
have received had it proceeded from an obscurer person. ‘The 
Earl of Carlisle is better known in this country than most 
English noblemen, having when Lord Morpeth travelled 
through the United States, Canada, and the West Indies, and 
having become personally acquainted with a large number of 
the leading citizens. His intelligence, candor, and amiable 
manners made everywhere the most agreeable impressions ; 
while his decided opinions on agitating subjects, never ob- 
truded, yet never dissembled, left no doubt as to the side he 
took on every question which involved the progress of society, 
or the liberty of individual man. In England he is of course 
universally known as a distinguished member of the British 
peerage, and the worthy inheritor of a great historical name. 
In a narrower circle, he is honored as the beneficent landlord, 
well-nigh adored by a numerous tenantry. In social life, as a 
gentleman of genial qualities and rare intellectual accomplish- 
ments, he has perhaps no superior. He takes an active part 
in promoting the intellectual improvement of the people, not 
only by lending his support to institutions for the diffusion of 
knowledge, but by personal exertions as a popular lecturer. 
His lectures on the United States, and on the Poetry of Pope, 
were not only interesting as embodying the well-considered 
opinions of a cool and impartial judge, but were marked by 
jiterary excellences of no common order. 
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The Diary is a journal of about a year’s travel, in countries 
and seas always interesting, and at the present moment con- 
centrating in an extraordinary degree the attention of the 
civilized world. Lord Carlisle left London, June 3, 1853, and 
the last entry in his journal is dated May 20, 1854. He 
crossed from Dover to Calais; then went by way of Lille to 
Cologne; ascended the Rhine; passed through Germany, vis- 
iting Frankfort, Dresden, Prague, and Vienna; embarked on 
the Danube; and on the 22d of June entered the Euxine. 
Two days later, he reached Constantinople. After passing 
several days in examining that city and its most picturesque 
and interesting neighborhood, he visited Broussa. In July he 
went down to the fleet, then lying at Besika Bay, where he 
remained long enough to examine the objects and places of 
literary and antiquarian interest in that historical region. 
Towards the end of July, he returned to Constantinople and 
the Bosphorus, and on the 24th of August embarked on board 
the Firebrand, which had been ordered to visit several ports in 
the Archipelago. ‘The ship proceeded to Smyrna, and thence 
to Rhodes, reaching this island on the 29th. At Rhodes the 
noble traveller was taken ill with the small-pox, which un- 
pleasantly interrupted his researches in that interesting island. 
On the 4th of October he re-embarked on board the Firebrand, 
returned to Smyrna, and on the 10th rejoined the fleet at 
Besika Bay. Having remained some time longer in this 
neighborhood, he returned again to the centre of interest, Con- 
stantinople and the Bosphorus. In November he once more 
left the ‘Turkish capital, and revisited Smyrna ; sailed through 
the Cyclades; rounded the foreland of Sunium; and on the 18th 
of November reached the Peirwus, and “drove up to Athens,” 
where he remained until the 6th of December. From Athens 
he returned to Rhodes on board the Wasp screw-ship, which 
was commanded by an accomplished young oflicer, Lord John 
Hay ; and thence passed along the coast of Asia Minor, and 
to Egypt, intending to make the usual tour of that country 
and the Holy Land. He was compelled by illness to abandon 
his projected tour of Egypt and Syria, and early in January 
took passage for Malta. On this delightful island he passed 
the month, and on the Ist of February embarked for Corfou. 
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After a visit of twenty days, well spent in social enjoyments, 
in examining the island, and making excursions to the neigh- 
boring islands and the opposite coast of Epeirus, he could “ not 
resist taking another run down to Athens,” and arrived there 
on the Ist of March. On the 18th, he set out on an expedi- 
tion to the Argolid, which occupied only two days; on the 
24th, he embarked on board the Highflyer, which, with the 
French ship-Gomer, was to proceed “ to the Macedonian and 
Thracian coasts, to show the | ag, encourage the Turks, and 
prevent any improper communications from Greece,” and 
from this expedition he returned to Athens on the 2d of April. 
From Athens, once more he turned his face to Constantinople, 
arriving there on the 7th, and remaining there or in the neigh- 
borhood until the 24th. Four days afterwards, once more he 
“arrived at the Peirwus,” and on the 2d of May took a final 
leave of Athens. He embarked on board the Austrian steamer 
for Calamaki, crossed the Isthmus of Corinth, ascended the 
Acrocorinthos, took another Austrian steamer at Lutraki, 
arrived at Corfou on the 4th, and on the 7th took passage for 
Trieste, which he reached on the 9th. From Trieste he went 
the next day to Venice; and thence, by way of Verona and 
Milan, crossed the St. Gothard Pass to Switzerland, where 
the journal terminates. 

We have taken the pains to sketch this “skeleton ” of Lord 
Carlisle’s tour, to show how diflerent was the procedure of 
the noble traveller from that of most tourists. The general 
plan of travelling is so to arrange the routes as not to pass 
over the same ground or visit the same place twice, it being 
supposed that the grand object of travelling is to “do” as 
many places and as many objects of interest as possible in 
the shortest time; and a record of the things thus done is 
generally kept by marking with pencil the passages in Mur- 
ray’s Hand-book, where the things in question are referred to 
or described. Such was not the system of Lord Carlisle; and 
those who desire to gain sound and valuable knowledge will 
adopt his plan rather than follow the “skeleton tours” in the 
guide-books. Constantinople, Smyrna, Athens, were revisited 
by him again and again; and we venture to say that the last 
visit was always the best and most profitable. Repeated 
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visits to such places are absolutely necessary to compare and 
correct successive impressions at different times, under differ- 
ent circumstances, and with a greater number of objects of 
comparison. The American traveller, arriving in London, is 
amazed at the diminutive size of the world-renowned Thames ; 
reaching Rome, he is still more amazed that such a streamlet 
as the yellow Tiber, should have made so much noise in the 
world; sweeping past the shores of Troy, he can scarcely 
believe his eyes, as he looks upon the broad and boundless 
Hellespont of Homer; landing at the Peiraus, he hurries im- 
patiently to Athens, and before dining walks out to refresh his 
sight and delight his imagination with the charms of the Ce- 
phissus and Ilissus, the former of which he can jump over at 
its widest place, and the latter scarcely furnishes water enough 
to quench his thirst. All these streams, so famous in history, 
he compares with the Hudson, the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
which have always been his standard of measurement. He 
must change his standard ; accordingly, as he returns from the 
East, he crosses Italy perhaps from Ancona to Rome. He 
comes upon the Tiber forty or fifty miles from the Eternal City, 
and is amazed by its size. All the rivers of Greece would 
hardly supply its mighty currents; and old Father Tiber re- 
gains to his imagination the imposing grandeur of which the 
Ohio and Mississippi had before robbed him. So, when 
the traveller revisits London, the Thames is no longer the 
insignificant river it once appeared. It is a mighty and ma- 
jestie sweep of wate’, worthy to bear on its bosom the wealth 
and the commerce of the British empire. 

Lord Carlisle’s Diary is a record of impressions and obser- 
vations during a tour which brought him into scenes of the 
highest historical interest in the past, and among persons en- 
gaged in transactions which will fill the most memorable 
chapters in the history of the present age. His finely culti- 
vated mind was open to all the charms of association sug- © 
gested by the former, and his position and character gave him 
the readiest access to the latter. The journal is written in a 
simple and manly style, and the topics naturally suggested by 
what he saw and heard are discussed with singular clearness 
and impartiality. At the present moment, when the political 
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relations of England and the complicated questions growing 
out of the Eastern war might naturally bias the judgment of 
an Englishman who travels in Turkey, Lord Carlisle sees 
things in a light uncolored by prejudice, and dares to speak 
his mind as freely as if ‘Turkey were not the favored ally of 
England. While writers and statesmen at home enlarge upon 
the progress of ‘Turkey in civilization and in liberal sentiments, 
and utter eloquent invectives against the Greek subjects of 
the Porte who ungenerously and piratically seize the time 
of war to rid themselves of the Moslem yoke, Lord Carlisle, 
though maintaining the justice of the war as the struggle of 
European civilization against the impending barbarism of the 
North, is always true to facts of obsérvation, and follows 
them to just inferences and inevitable conclusions. He sees 
the fallacy of hopes founded on any schemes of reform in 
the decaying and death-smitten empire of the Sultan; he 
_penetrates the causes which have undermined the foundations 
of the national power; he understands the effects of long- 
continued vices in domestic life, and of a religion founded on * 
imposture ; and he does not hesitate to express himself plain- 
ly on these topics, although his countrymen have been gener- 
ally induced to look upon*Turkey with hope and complacency. 
He was not blinded by the pomp of military preparations, 
and the stately movements of the allied fleets in the Turkish 
waters, to the fact, that the Turk is essentially ignorant, fanat- 
ical, indolent, and voluptuous ; that the progress which some 
suppose to have taken place in the empire is local and super- 
ficial, while the diseases which are rapidly destroying its 
vitality are deep-seated and incurable. 

The classical associations with the spots he visited are 
never absent from Lord Carlisle’s mind. While at Besika Bay 
he reads the Iliad through, and, comparing the language of 
* Homer with the features of nature that still mark the plain of 
Troy and the ruin-covered hill of Bourna-baschi, he sees that 
this plain and this hill, and the mountains that rise behind it, 
are no other than the scene of that immortal tale. While 
traversing the Argolid, and standing under the Gate of Lions 
at Mycena, he recalls the mighty creations of A®schylus, 
which still seem to haunt these solitary walls, and to walk 
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those silent streets. At Athens, he does not forget that De- 
mosthenes pointed out to his hearers those magnificent struc- 
tures, the Propyliwa and the Parthenon, whose glorious ruins 
fill his own mind with their grandeur as he wanders around 
and upon the Acropolis. At the hill of Colonos, whose gleam- 
ing summit meets the eye as he looks northward from Athens, 
he recalls the tender images by which Sophocles has conse- 
crated the spot. When the clouds hang upon Parnes and 
Pentelicus, he remembers that those “ shower-laden maids” 
live in immortal youth in the wondrous verse of Aristophanes. 
And, to the Christian traveller more interesting still, as he 
climbs the crumbling steps that lead up to the “midst of 
Mars’ Hill,” he reverently reflects that the great Apostle went . 
up these same steps, and, in the presence of the splendid tem- 
ples and marble gods of the Acropolis, declared to the philos- 
ophers there assembled, with memorable eloquence, the great 
truths of Christianity with which his own soul was inspired. 
These illustrious associations give to travelling in Greece 
an indescribable charm; and the bright reflection of this 
charm makes the book of Lord Carlisle a delightful one. 
None of them escape his notice or fail to touch an answering 
chord in his bosom; and his style breathes the fragrance of 
the classic flowers that still bloom upon the soil of Hellas. 
But Greece is not only the land of past associations. It is 
inhabited still by the Hellenic race, speaking the Hellenic 
tongue. Greece is poor in worldly goods. Her agriculture is 
in a low state, her commerce is small, her means of commu- 
nication imperfect, her material progress inconsiderable, and 
her politics are injuriously mingled with the complicated 
relations between the Western powers and the East; but the 
ancient intellectual vivacity still marks the living race. Politi- 
cal eloquence is again heard in the city of Athena. Schools 
are thronged by the eager youth of the kingdom, and by 
young Greeks who are expatriated or are still subjects of the 
Porte. The halls of the university are filled by hundreds of 
students, listening daily to the learned lectures of Greek pro- 
fessors, whose language brings back strangely to unaccus- 
tomed ears the words of Plato and Xenophon. These fea- 
tures of the present life of the Greeks are scarcely less deeply 
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interesting than the august associations of the past; and the 
only regret we feel in reading Lord Carlisle’s book is, that he 
has not devoted a larger portion of it to the education, liter- 
ature, and poetry of the Greeks of to-day. Not that he is 
insensible to their love of learning: on the contrary, he men- 
tions some striking facts which illustrate remarkably the in- 
tellectual tendencies of the Greeks, and gives them their full 
weight in estimating that gifted, but still unfortunate nation. 
Yet this topic comes in only incidentally. We could have 
wished that a cultivated intellect like his had carefully inves- 
tigated the present condition of Hellenic letters, language, 
and general intellectual development, and given the world 
the benefit of his conclusions on a matter so curious and in- 
teresting. 

We have touched upon the main points that have been 
suggested by the reading of this agreeable and scholarly book. 
It would be easy to connect with it a discussion of many 
profoundly interesting questions that are now agitating the 
Eastern world; but our object is to give our readers a sketch 
of the book itself, and not to make it a peg on which to hang 
our own speculations. There are, however, two or three re- 
marks we desire to make. First, the Greeks in the European 
provinces of Turkey have been most unjustly dealt with by 
the English press generally, on account of their attempt in the 
spring and summer of 1854 to throw off the Turkish yoke. 
Their submission to the condition of subjects of Turkey was an 
enforced one; and but for the treaty which settled the boun- 
daries of the Hellenic kingdom in 1832, they would long since 
have achieved their independence. The protocols of 1826 and 
1827, and the treaty of 1832, not only re-established the 'Turk- 
ish power in these provinces, but made the state of the Greeks 
there worse than it was before, by giving a powerful guar- 
anty to the Turkish empire. They did not, however, extin- 
guish the natural right of the Greeks to vindicate their liberty 
and independence by an appeal to arms, at any moment when 
a chance of success might dawn upon them; and the war be- 
tween Turkey and Russia presented in their judgment the de- 
sired opportunity. Their mistake was in not seeing that the 
alliance of France and England with 'Turkey made the inter- 
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ference of those powers certain, if not justifiable, to put down 
an insurrection apparently in the interest of Russia, their 
common foe. 

Secondly. However unwise the movements in the kingdom 
of Greece in support of the insurgents may have been, for the 
same reasons, we cannot wonder much at them when we con- 
sider that the insurgents were the kindred of the subjects of 
the Hellenic kingdom; that brothers, cousins, fathers, were 
engaged in the struggle; that not only the affections of blood, 
but material interests and hopes of future political greatness 
were at stake. ‘The Northern boundary line not only left a 
large portion of the Hellenic race under the besotted rule of 
Turkey, but sometimes divided estates in such a manner 
that one half became a portion of Greece and the other 
half remained Mahometan territory. A few years ago, we 
had some experience of the force of “sympathy” on our 
northern border. In the condition of the Greeks within and 
without the kingdom, the grounds of sympathy were a thou- 
sand-fold stronger than any which could have existed between 
our borderers and the insurgent Canadians. We do not say 
that the action of the Greeks on either side was advisable; 
but we do say that it was not unnatural, and, setting aside 
the slight probability of success, under the peculiar cireum- 
stances of Turkey, in such close alliance with France and 
England, (and the probability of success is always an impor- 
tant element in the justifying causes of insurrection,) we do 
not see on what ground any censure can be cast upon the 
proceeding. On the other hand, we do not see how England 
and France could decline to interfere in behalf of Turkey, 
and to put down, by force of arms, if needful, these insurrec- 
tionary movements, and the co-operation of the subjects of 
Otho therein. But it was an awkward thing for these two 
great Christian nations to do; and it is one of the painful 
paradoxes of their position, that they found themselves com- 
pelled to use their power in riveting anew the breaking chain 
by which a Christian people is still held under the despotism 
of another race, another religion, and a system of social 
life utterly at war with Christianity and the civilization of 
this age. We trust that an honorable and satisfactory solu- 
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tion of the perplexity is among the ends to be gained by the 
Russian war. Notwithstanding the apparent determination 
of the allies to uphold the integrity of the Turkish empire, 
we venture the opinion, that the true settlement of the East- 
ern question can be attained only by the restoration of the 
Hellenic race to the independence which is their right, for 
which they have never ceased to hope, and which they are 
resolved to achieve. By uniting to the kingdom of Greece 
the Turkish provinces of Thessaly, Epeirus, and Macedonia, 
four fifths of the population of which are Christians belong- 
ing to the Greek Church, and a large part of them Greeks by 
birth, a Christian kingdom may be erected of sufficient power 
to hold the Russians in check, and without suflicient power to 
disturb what is called the balance of Europe; and that, in our 
opinion, is the only way to protect the Christians who are 
now the subjects of Turkey. Whether Lord Carlisle would 
agree with us in this opinion, we do not know; but it is very 
plain, from many expressions in his book, that he has no faith 
in Turkey. 

We pass over his pleasant description of the voyage down 
the Danube, and commence our quotations with the following 
notice of a Turkish dinner. 


“T had brought letters to Dr. Sandwith, who is a physician here, for 
the present a correspondent to the ‘Times,’ above all, a Yorkshireman. 
He very sensibly told me, that if even I did dine at any great repast 
given by some Turkish Pasha or minister, I should probably only find 
a reproduction of European customs, knives and forks, &e.; so he un- 
dertook to show me a genuine Turkish house and dinner. We went to- 
day; our host was the chief physician of the Sultan. We arrived at 
his house in Scutari about half an hour before sunset; and as we could 
not dine during the Ramazan till after it, neither food nor pipes being 
allowed between the rising and setting sun, we sat in the garden with 
our host, who, not in good keeping with his art, plied us with unripe 
fruits. A young Circassian girl, of about twelve, and so not of an age 
to prevent her appearing before Franks, was sent from the Seraglio, 
that the state of her health might be examined. At last the cannon 
fired: — 

* Hark! pealed the thunder of the evening gun ; 


It told ’t was sunset, and we blessed that sun.’ 
Corsair. 
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“ There was quite a rush to the meal. The party amounted to nine; 
there was a Priest or Imaun in a violet robe ; but the person who was 
the best dressed, and seemed to be made most of, was a perfectly black 
gentleman from the Seraglio. Our host talked some French; the rest, 
nothing but Turkish, in which Dr. Sandwith is very fluent. All sat 
down on low cushions upon their legs: this I could not quite effect, but 
managed to stow mine under the small, low round table. Upon this was 
placed a brass or copper salver, and upon this again the dishes of food, 
in very quick and most copious succession: we all helped ourselves with 
our right hands, except that just for the soup we had wooden spoons : 
this is not quite so offensive as it sounds, since they hardly take more 
than one or two mouthfuls in each dish from the part immediately op- 
posite them, so the hands do not mingle in the platter: it seems to me, 
however, that the first advance in Turkish civilization to which we may 
look forward will be the use of spoons, and then, through succeeding 
epochs, to knives and forks, — 


The diapason ending full in plates. 


I must say that I thought the fare itself very good, consisting in large 
proportion of vegetables, pastry, and condiments, but exhibiting a degree 
of resource and variety not unworthy of study by the unadventurous 
cookery of Britain. We drank sherbets and water. Some of the com- 
pany had become so ravenous for their pipes, after the long abstinence 
of the day, that they could not sit out the meal. We transferred our- 
selves to another room, where we all tucked up our legs on the divan, 
which, however, soon gave me the cramp; but I was kindly encouraged 
to stretch out my feet. This portion of the evening was very long, as 
coffee and pipes were incessantly brought in; occasional relief was ef- 
fected by the black gentleman condescending to sing, with rather a 
cracked voice, to a tambourine. Iwas given to understand that he was 
one of the Sultan’s favorite musicians. Our host talked with regard of 
the Sultan, and seemed much pleased by his having assured him that he 
might treat him quite fearlessly, and not be afraid of the responsibility. 
Dr. Sandwith appeared to think this was not wholly a superfluous mec- 
ommendation, as lately our friend had called him into a consultation 
upon the rather grave case of some Pasha, and upon Dr. 8. advising 
some calomel or other efficient treatment, his Turkish colleague expos- 
tulated, *O, but this is a very great man.’ All were extremely cour- 
teous to me, and wished to impress upon me the great military ardor 
that now exists against the Russians, not at all relishing the opinion I 
expressed that there would be no actual war at present;-upon which 
our host pertinently inquired, ‘Will the Russians, then, pay our ex- 
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penses?’ Upon our return home, it was a very pleasant transition from 
the divan and pipes to the ecaique on the perfectly smooth Bosphorus, 
under the still sky, with all the minarets of the wide city around illu- 
minated for the Ramazan, and a military band playing under one of the 
Sultan’s kiosks or pavilions.” — pp. 43-46. 


The visit to St. Sophia is well described, and the reflee- 
tions with which it closes are natural and suggestive. 


“We then went to St. Sophia. This is the real sight of Constanti- 
nople,—the point round which so much of history, so much of regret, 
so much of anticipation, ever centre. Within that precinct Constantine, 
Theodosius, Justinian, worshipped, and Chrysostom preached, and, most 
affecting reminiscence of all, the last Constantine received the Christian 
sacrament upon the night that preceded his own heroie death, the cap- 
ture of the imperial city, and the conquest of the Crescent over the 
Cross. Apart even from all associated interest, I was profoundly struck 
with the general appearance and effect of the building itself, — the bold 
simplicity of plan, —the noble span of the wide, low cupola, measuring, 
in its diameter, 115 feet, — the gilded roofs, — the mines of marble which 
encrust the walls ;— that porphyry was from the Temple of the Sun at 
Baalbec, — that verde-antique was from the ‘Temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus. How many different strains have they not echoed? The hymn 
to the Latoide! The chant to the Virgin! The Muezzin’s call from 
the minaret! Yes; and how long shall that call continue? Are the 
lines marked along the pavement, and seats, and pulpits, always to re- 
tain their distorted position, because they must not front the original 
place of the Christian high-altar to the East, but must be turned in the 
exact direction of Mecca? Must we always dimly trace in the overlay- 
ing fretwork of gold the obliterated features of the Redeemer? This is 
all assuredly forbidden by copious and cogent, even if by conflicting 
causes, — by old Greek memories, by young Greek aspirations, by 
the ambition of states and sovereigns, by the sympathy of Christen- 
dom, by the sure word of prophecy. One reflection presents itself to 
retard, if not to damp, the impatience which it is impossible not to feel 
within these august and storied walls. If politicians find that the great 
objection to the dissolution of the Turkish empire is the difficulty of 
finding its substitute, does not something of the same difficulty present 
itself to the ardor of Christian zeal? Amidst all the imposture, the 
fanaticism, the sensuality of the Mahometan faith, still, as far as its 
ordinary outward forms of worship meet the eye, it wears a striking ap- 
pearance of simplicity: you see in their mosques many worshippers en- 
gaged in solitary prayer; you see attentive circles sitting round the 
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teacher or Imaun, who is engaged in reading or expounding the Koran; 
but there is an almost entire absence of what we have heard termed the 
histrionic methods of worship. Now, it is difficult to take one’s stand 
under the massive cupola of St. Sophia, without, in fancy, seeing the 
great portals thrown open, and the long procession of priests advance, 
with mitre, and banner, and crucifix, and clouds of incense, and blaze 
of torches, and bursts of harmony, and lustral sprinklings, and low pros- 
trations. It may not, however, be unattainable in the righteous provi- 
dence of God, that when Christianity re-establishes her own domain 
here, it shall be with the blessed accompaniments of a purer ritual and 
more spiritual worship.” — pp. 53-46. 


The passage on Trojan topography is excellent. Lord 
Carlisle looks at the scene with the eye of the poet and schol- 
ar, and feels the reality of at least the framework of nature, 
in which the pictures of the Iliad are set. We think the 
more scholars study the Homeric poems on the spots where 
the scene of the action is laid, the more they will be con- 
vineed that they have a substratum of truth; and, we will 
add, the more they will be satisfied that one transcendent 
poet was the author of the Iliad and Odyssey. Critical 
scepticism is disarmed in the presence of the vivid nature 
which poured its inspiration three thousand years ago into 
the heart of the Ionian singer. The long beach, on which the 
multitudinous sea was beating when the angry priest went 
away dishonored from the presence of the King of Men; the 
spreading plain, crossed by the Scamander, with Simois in his 
neighborhood, ready to pour in his auxiliary stream when the 
mountain storms swell the current and send it tumultuous on 
its way; the line of shore on which the ships and tents of 
the Grecian host were drawn up so long ago;—these and 
every other feature of the groundwork of the tale of ‘Troy 
divine fill the eye and gratify the imagination with a sense 
of the truth and reality of Homer, which all the learned dis- 
sertations in the world cannot overcome. As we stand there, 
Homer in hand, we know that Homer is a present and living 
guide ; that every epithet has its prototype in the world around 
us; that his eye rested on the same objects which fix our 
eager gaze; and that yonder streams are the streams which 
rose in their wrath and checked the slaughters of the son of 
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Peleus. This delightful sense of truth and reality in the 
wondrous work over which we have pored forso many stu- 
dious hours, is the present charm of the plain of Troy; and 
Lord Carlisle’s scholarly pages bring back the charm in all 
the force and freshness of its fascination. We will only add, 
that the careful researches of Forchhammer and Sproat — the 
one measuring the plain of Troy by the Iliad, as Lord Carlisle 
did, and the other with chain and compass—led them to 
the same conclusion that the scholarly tact of his Lordship 
and his just poetical sense divined. Now to pass one mo- 
ment from old Priam’s kingdom to a very interesting touch of 
practical life at Troy: — 

* July 18th. — Set off again with Captain Lushington at six ; found our 
horses at the watering-place by the Scamander ; soon afterwards crossed 
the Simois, and rode twelve miles to a country-house of our consul, 
Mr. Calvert. This was over the northern part of the Troad, — through 
a much more cultivated and cheerful country than we had seen. We 
found the consul’s house — one formerly inhabited by a Turkish Aga, in 
the midst of the small village of Eren-keuy — airy and spacious enough 
in itself, with a very wide and glorious view over the Hellespont, the 
4¥gean, and the islands, — all the waters in intense blue. I was very 
greatly pleased with my host. Besides this villa, he has two large 
farms, one in the Chersonese, on the European side, the other on the 
plain of Troy, — the last of three thousand acres. He holds them in the 
name of his wife, as the Turkish law does not allow males, not Mussul- 
mans, to hold land. This example may possibly lead to a relaxation 
of this rule: the payment due to the state is a land-tax of about ten 
pounds a year, and a tithe of the produce ; under the former proprietor, 
even the land-tax was in arrear, and the tithes nil; in the third year 
of his occupancy, Mr. C.’s tithes alone amounted to £150. He rep- 
represents the resources of the country, both in vegetable and mineral 
productions, as inexhaustible. He can get Turkish laborers for three 
pounds a year wages, besides their keep; but he finds it more profitable 
to employ Greeks at ten pounds a year: there is the present history 
of the two races.” — pp. 76, 77. 

And a little farther on, a few sentences more, upon the 
same subject : — 

“ July 23d. — The morning was spent in very pleasant inaction. Mr. 
Calvert is beginning to form a museum, which will have much interest 
from the fragments he is gradually picking up; and as he proposes to 
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drain extensively, the utilitarian and antiquarian operations may mate- 
rially assist each other. There are already several small vases of the 
so-termed Etruscan appearance, which he assigns to about the time of 
Philip of Macedon. We dined at half-past three, and then took a de- 
licious ride, only that the horses were slightly too skittish for deliberate 
enjoyment of the picturesque ; but the sunset aspect of the Hellespont, 
the Gulf of Saros, and the islands, especially Samothrace, which looks 
most majestic when you see it rise from its water base, was very beau- 
tiful. We passed a graceful, small grove, where the Greeks have still 
the custom of sacrificing an ox or bullock once a year, and then eating 
it, with song and dance, afterwards. The only deficiency is generally 
that of well-grown trees. We saw some fine silver ash: the air is 
made fragrant by large thickets of Agnus Castus. The interior of this 
household is not less rich in attraction than all one has to see outside 
of it, and it is of a still higher kind. It has been of late much clouded 
by sorrow. Mrs. C.’s mother, Mrs. Abbott, retains a most remarkable 
degree of beauty, though she has had sixteen children. It does not 
fall within my purpose to dwell upon domestic details, among those 
whom I may meet or visit ; but it is impossible to have even had my 
short insight into Mr. Calvert’s way of proceeding with the untutored 
races among whom his abode is fixed,—his gentle energy, his wise 
benevolence, his inventive utilitarianism, — without feeling that such a 
class of men would be more real regenerators of this bright, but still 
barbarous region, than either fleets or protocols. He is gradually 
introducing the stock and implements of Europe upon his Chersonese 
and Troad farms, to which he is now meditating to add another, on the 
site of the ancient Dardanus. He dispenses advice and medicine 
among the villagers, and has even gone so far as to set a leg; he has 
lent them money to pay off a debt for which they were paying interest 
at twenty per cent, and now they are in a fair way of repaying the 
whole to him. I ought to mention that these are all Greeks; he has 
found, by damaging experience, that it is desperate to lend money to 
Turks.” — pp. 96, 97. 

We close our extracts from the Diary in the Turkish Wa- 
ters, by the following striking summary, the fidelity of which 
we can vouch for. 

“We set off at sunset; and I am now, for a time at least, leaving 
the Turkish waters. I am tempted to throw back a momentary glance 
on the remarkable empire which they bathe, at this portentous moment 
of its fortunes. Even independently of the direct alliance which now 
unites it with our own country and with the civilization of Europe, and 
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which makes their quarrel one, we must necessarily admire the high 
and even heroic spirit with which the Turkish rulers and people have 
now thrown themselves upon the issue with that enormous power, 
which, reckoned sufficiently colossal by the rest of Europe, must have 
tenfold threatening proportions for them. Moreover, in this fearful 
struggle which they have thus not shrunk from encountering, it is im- 
possible not to admit that the justice of the cause is wholly on their 
side. In giving this opinion, I do not so much allude to the actual prop- 
ositions of Prince Mentchikoff, for which in the outset some plausible 
and even some substantial grounds might be alleged; on the contrary, 
I do not think it well for any Christian state to leave its co-religionists 
to the uncovenanted forbearance of Mussulman rulers; but the just 
condemnation of Russia lies here, that in the course of the long subse- 
quent negotiations and proceedings, both Turkey and Europe have 
given, and are still giving her abundant opportunities for preserving, 
with honor and advantage to herself, the peace of the world, but which 
in the obstinacy of her pride she has slighted and set at naught. At 
the same time, while our sympathy, our admiration, and our conscience 
are thus co-enlisted on the side of Turkey, I think that no calm ob- 
server should be misled either respecting her present condition or her 
probable prospects ; and this not with the view to what may be re- 
quired of us in immediate action, but in order to make us cautious in 
calculating upon remote results, or in entering into new and inappli- 
cable guaranties. 

“ Among the lower orders of the people, there is considerable sim- 
plicity and loyalty of character, and a fair disposition to be obliging 
and friendly. Among those who emerge from the mass, and have the 
opportunities of helping themselves to the good things of the world, 
the exceptions from thorough-paced corruption and extortion are most 
rare ; and in the whole conduct of public business and routine of offi- 
cial life, under much apparent courtesy and undeviating good-breeding, 
a spirit of servility, detraction, and vindictiveness appears constantly at 
work. The bulk of the people is incredibly uninformed and ignorant : 
I am told that now they fully believe that the French and English 
fleets have come in the pay of the Sultan; and when the Austrian 
special mission of Count Leiningen arrived in the early part of this 
year, and led, by the way, to much of what has since occurred, they 
were persuaded that its object was to obtain the permission of the Sul- 
tan for the young Emperor to wear his crown. Upon the state of 
morals I debar myself from entering. Perhaps the most fatal, if not 
the most faulty, bar to national progress is the incurable indolence 
which pervades every class alike, from the Pasha, puffing his perfumed 
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narghilé in his latticed kiosk on the Bosphorus, to the man in the 
ragged turban who sits cross-legged with his unadorned tchibouque in 
front of a mouldy coffee-shop in the meanest village. In fact, the 
conversation of every man whom I meet, who is well informed on the 
state of the population, with very few exceptions, might be taken down 
as an illustration, often very unconsciously on their part, of the sense 
usually assigned to the prediction in the Apocalypse of the waters of 
the Euphrates being dried up. On the continent, in the islands, it is 
the Greek peasant who works, and rises; the Turk reclines, smokes 
his pipe, and decays. The Greek village increases its population, and 
teems with children ; in the Turkish village you find roofless walls and 
crumbling mosques. Statesmen who do net see these matters with 
their own eyes, if told of the rotten state of the Ottoman Empire, are 
apt to say, they do not at all perceive that: —this Prussian General 
inspected their army the other day, and was highly pleased with its 
efficiency ; this English Captain went on board their fleet, and saw 
them work their guns, and said that it could not be better done in any 
English ship. Their military hospitals are perfect models of arrange- 
ment and good order. I believe all this to be true, and I can well con- 
ceive that in one or two campaigns, on a first great outburst, the Turks 
might be victorious over their Russian opponents ; but, when you leave 
the partial splendors of the capital and the great state establishments, 
what is it you find over the broad surface of a land which nature and 
climate have favored beyond all others, once the home of all art and 
all civilization? Look yourself, —ask those who live there, — deserted 
villages, uncultivated plains, banditti-haunted mountains, torpid laws, a 
corrupt administration, a disappearing people.” — pp. 180-184. 


Take, as a pendant to this, the following first impressions 
of Athens :— 


“T saw the sun rise bright and clear upon the Peirwus; the water 
was blue and still, and the whole renowned panorama clear and vivid 
in the young warm ray: Salamis just beyond the azure stripe of sea, 
then Mount Parnes, then Pentelicus, then Hymettus, with the Acrop- 
olis just visible beneath. We were set free from our quarantine at ten, 
and I drove up to Athens, having contrived to have no one with me, 
which I always consider very essential for first approaches. I was 
first struck with the civilization of the road: I had not seen such an 
one since England. There was a more complete disjunction between 
the port and eapital than T had been prepared for ; the distance is about 
six miles, which I ought to have known; I suppose that the ever- 
running parallel which is kept up between Athens and Edinburgh, and 
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of which the main features are evident at a glance, had put Leith Road 
into my head. The general surface of the country has certainly a very 
arid aspect ; but one passes through some olives and vines. The new 
town looks rather like a large village after Constantinople, but there 
are side pavements, and European-looking uniforms. I called on our 
minister, my old friend, Mr. Wyse, who laid friendly force on me, and 
made me promise to come to take up my abode in his house to-morrow; 
I thought one night was due to the expectation I must have excited at 
the Hotel d’Angleterre. I took a long walk with Mr. Wyse; and even 
Athens could not require a more accomplished Cicerone, which is no 
mean panegyric. We first went over some of the modern town, which, 
with its wide spaces for streets, and scattered white houses, put me 
much in mind of one of the new cities in the United States ; much build- 
ing is now going on, but the greater portion of the funds are sent from 
abroad; the Emperor of Russia makes considerable contributions to the 
churches, and there is a tendency among many of the Greek name to 
treat Athens as a sort of Mecca, and help to adorn it. This is a feeling 
one approves. The town of the Turkish times resembles other Turkish 
towns, with its narrow alleys and jutting angles; and since the revolu- 
tion, a number of Albanian settlers have been allowed to encumber in 
a very unsightly manner the bases of the Acropolis. There seems to 
be a laudable affluence of academic institutions, and the new university 
has a very creditable appearance. The king’s new palace is a most 
staring, ugly, browless-looking building. It is a blessed transition to the 
ruins of antiquity. We passed in succession Iadrian’s arch, the temple 
of the Olympian Jupiter, the fountain of Callirhoe, the bed of the Ilissus, 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates, the site of the theatre of Bacchus, 
the portico of the Furies, the theatre of Herodes Atticus, the Areopagus, 
the temple of Theseus ;— reserving the Parthenon for ampler leisure, 
and a brighter, though it could not easily be a softer sky. I have 
threaded all these pregnant names together, as the object of the day 
was rather to make a general survey, than a more special study of sep- 
arate beauties and glories. What is admirable and wonderful is the 
harmonious blending of every detached feature with each other, with 
the solemn mountains, the lucid atmosphere, the eternal sea, all wearing 
the same unchanged aspect as when the ships of Xerxes were shivered 
on that Colian cape beneath; as when the slope of the Acropolis was 
covered with its Athenian audience to listen under this open sky to 
ZEschylus and Sophocles, to the Agamemnon, or the CEdipus ; as when 
St. Paul stood on the topmost stone of yon Till of Mars, and, while 
summit above and plain below bristled with idols, proclaimed, with the 
words of a power to which not even Pericles could ever have attained, 
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the counsel of the true God. Let me just remark, that even the im- 
pressive declaration of the Apostle, that ‘God dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands,’ may seem to grow in effect when we remember that 
the buildings to which he must have almost inevitably pointed at that 
very moment were the most perfect that the hands of man have ever 
reared, and must have comprised the Theseum below, and the Parthe- 
non above him. It seems to have been well that ‘art and man’s de- 
vice’ should be reduced to their proper level, on the very spot of their 
highest development and glory.” — pp. 186-189. 


We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting another 
paragraph or two, both for their own intrinsic interest, and be- 
cause they bring to mind so many pleasing associations with 
things and persons in Athens. 

“ November 20th. —I went to the English church; it is of rather a 
bald Gothic ; I think it must have inevitably suggested itself to the ac- 
complished architect, Mr. Cockerell, whether it would not have been 
more in keeping to have adopted a Grecian, or at least a Byzantine 
form; the interior is very pleasing, and the service was agreeably per- 
formed by Mr. Hill. My walk in the afternoon with Mr. Wyse com- 
prised, first, the new Greek cathedral, which is now in progress of erec- 
tion; it will be a handsome and stately building, after good Byzantine 
models; the decorative portions and columns are either in Pentelic, 
Hymettian, or Parian marble. The old cathedral stands hard by, a 
very lowly and modest tenement, of probably the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury ; several old Greek fragments and bas-reliefs are inserted in the 
walls. Great exertions are being made on every side in the erection or 
repair of churches. We went on to the temple of the Winds; the 
sculpture is but coarse; then to the gate of the new Agora, of rather 
graceful Doric in the time of Augustus; and to the portico of Hadrian, 
where there is another collection of ancient fragments. Nothing can 
exceed the neglected and squalid condition of these interesting buildings ; 
the temple of the Winds was undergoing a systematic pelting from the 
ingenuous boyhood of Athens. It can hardly have been worse in Turk- 
ish times, and it certainly continues to afford the best justification to 
Lord Elgin. Here has been another day without seeing the Parthenon, 
but the sky has been very dingy. Two English officers from Corfou 
dined with us. 

* November 21st. —I called on Mr. and Mrs. Hill, who showed me 
over their school. They have now about three hundred girls; the 
larger portion belong to the poorer classes, but there are some of the 
wealthier, who are taught French and English, as well as Greek. Al- 
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most all seemed intelligent and lively, and their eagerness for instruction 
is described as most remarkable. Formerly, the same number of boys 
were admitted, but after the opening of several excellent schools by the 
government, the Hills thought that they should act most usefully in 
confining themselves to girls. Mrs. Hill appeared to be a person of as 
much single and fresh-minded benevolence as I have ever met. They 
came to Athens in 1830; at that period there were not one thousand 
inhabitants, and not a single dwelling which could be called a house ; 
yet in a few days they had about ninety scholars, and have gone on 
ever since. The population is now about twenty-eight thousand, and 
even the modern town is on the whole fair to view. I do not wish to 
form premature judgments, but there seems to be much in the body of 
the people themselves to encourage hope for the future, if they could 
have fair play and good government. Mr. Hill has a comparatively 
favorable opinion of the Greek Church; they give direct encourage- 
ment to the reading of the Scriptures, and he knows some of their 
bishops to be both excellent and highly learned men; he especially 
mentioned the Archbishop of Patras, who is designated to be Archbishop 
of Athens and Metropolitan of Greece. They have never been molest- 
ed in their proceedings but once, when the ultra-Russian party raised 
a cry against them for attempting to proselytize : a commission of Greek 
bishops was appointed, at Mr. Hill’s own request, to inquire into the 
charge, which was completely disproved. I called on Mr. Finlay, who 
has a very good library; he gave an interesting account of Lord Byron 
with whom he had lived much just before his last illness. It was an 
afternoon of confirmed rain, and I appropriately devoted it to the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, the du8podépx (shower-laden maids). Mr. Fin- 
lay dined with us. He and Mr. Wyse flow congenially together, on 
topics of history and art.” — pp. 191 — 194. 


Lord Carlisle describes the effect produced on the spectator 
by the Acropolis and the Parthenon. 


“ Concerning the general effect of the whole, with which I alone pre- 
tend to deal, everything is most imposing, everything most beautiful. 
The approach through the fivefold depth of the columns of the Propy- 
lea is august in the highest degree ; the triple divisions of the Erech- 
theum are full of the most delicate grace; the temple of the unwinged 
Victory is exquisitely small; but of course all emotion and glory are 
concentrated in the Parthenon. This is the building in which no hu- 
man being has yet been able to discover a fault, but in which, on the 
contrary, every new year is discovering unsuspected wonders of skill 
and harmonies of combination. Into these, as I need not again intimate, 
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I dare not enter: how the spans of the shaft and how the spaces of the 
intercolumniation differ in order to produce the effect of agreement ; 
how the predominance of convex lines makes the whole building look 
larger than it really is, from distant points of view, while the non-obser- 
vance of the same laws at the Bavarian Valhalla makes it, and all other 
copies of the original, look smaller than they really are: but here you 
have the temple of Pericles and his Phidias, shattered, defaced, strip- 
ped, — by Goth, by Venetian, by Turk, by earthquake, by time, by Lord 
Elgin, — still serene in its indestructible beauty ; still giving the model 
and the law to every clime and every age. Then from the front of this 
faultless edifice comes in Lord Byron’s sunset view, which, as I am 
sure I could not improve upon, I leave alone; I think it, perhaps, the 
most glorious passage of his many-chorded lyre.” — pp. 195, 196. 


Lord Carlisle is very severe upon the present government of 
Greece. There is truth, doubtless, at the foundation of all his 
charges, and yet we think they are stated in too unqualified a 
form. The king is personally an accomplished man, and a 
sovereign truly and heartily devoted to the good of the people 
over whom he has been called to rule. His character is marked 
by singular purity, and his court has never been dishonored 
by the toleration of vice. The royal palace, in this respect, 
sets to the private dwelling an example which could not be 
better. He is charitable to the poor, and has shown, in the 
recent calamities that have overtaken the city during the prev- 
alence of the cholera, a courage, a devotion, a fearlessness, that 
have a strain of true Christian heroism. In these high duties 
of humanity, the queen has proved herself worthy to stand by 
his side. But there have been, no doubt, grave errors commit- 
ted in the administration of the government; and the condi- 
tion of Greece at this moment is very different from what it 
would have been, had a more practical system been adopted, 
and had the king’s past ministers conducted affairs with more 
intelligence, or more honesty, or more of both combined. There 
is certainly room for severe criticism on the manner in which 
the elections have been tampered with by unscrupulous men, 
in times past; there is ample room for censure, in the neglect- 
ed roads, and miserable agriculture ; but when Lord Carlisle 
says, “ The provinces — and here I can hardly except the neigh- 
borhood of the capital—teem with robbers,” — we think he 
speaks unadvisedly. We returned to Athens from a long jour- 
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ney through the interior, the day before that on which this en- 
try was made in the journal of Lord Carlisle; and during that 
journey the only experience we had of robbers was meeting 
four hang-dog-looking fellows, marching down from Phyle to 
Athens, with their arms pinioned behind them, under the escort 
of a strong body of the armed police. So little apprehension 
was felt, that we should as soon have thought of taking pistols 
for a journey from Boston to Northampton, as for one from 
Athens to Thermopyle. It is true that, since the cruel meas- 
ure adopted by the Turkish government, of sending twenty or 
thirty thousand Greeks away from Constantinople, to their 
utter ruin, robbery has broken out in the provinces, and piracy 
among the islands, to an alarming, but not unnatural extent. 
The English Reviewers have been careful to quote what Lord 
Carlisle says in disparagement of the Greeks, without hinting 
that he has had the impartiality to give them credit for merits 
which any nation may be proud of possessing. We will sup- 
ply the deficiency by the following passage, which is both just 
and generous. 


“ When it is remembered that, about twenty-three years ago, the only 
building at the Peirzeus was a small convent, and that at the same time 
there was not a single entire roof in Athens ; and that we now find, at 
the harbor, noble wharves and substantial streets, and at the base of the 
Acropolis, not indeed a renewal of its elder glories, but what would be 
thought anywhere a fresh and comely city ;— it would be impossible 
to deny either the possibility or presence of progress: it is of deeper 
importance, that, as I believe, there undoubtedly are solid materials for 
advance and improvement among the bulk of the Greek people them- 
selves ; their high intelligence no detractor could think of denying ; they 
seem capable of patient and persevering industry; the zeal for education 
pierces to the very lowest ranks; many instances are knownof young men 
and young women coming to Athens, as I before had occasion to remark, 
and engaging in service for no other wages than the permission or op- 
portunity to attend some place of instruction ; and when an exception is 
made of the classes most exposed to contact with the abuses of govern- 
ment, and the frivolities of a society hurriedly forced into a premature 
and imperfect refinement, there is much of homely simplicity, cheerful 
temperance, and hearty good-will amidst the main body of the country 
population. The most essential element in thus forecasting the desti- 
nies of a people is their religion: it is notorious that the religion of the 
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modern Greeks is encumbered with very much both of ignorance and 
superstition : I believe that, in instituting a fair comparison of the Greek 
Church with her Latin sister, she must be acknowledged to lag hehind 
her, in the activity and zeal which constitute the missionary character 
of a church, and in the spirit of association for purposes of benevolence } 
but she possesses a superiority in two points, full of value and pregnant 
with promise; she has more tolerance towards other religious commu- 
nities, and she encourages the perusal of the Holy Scriptures.” — pp. 
209-211. 


Art. VI.—1. Deutsche Geschichte von den Aeltesten Zeiten 
bis auf die Gegenwart. Von Avam Prarr. (German His- 
tory from the Earliest to the Present Times.) In Four Vol- 
umes. Vols. I.-III. Brunswick: Westermann. 1852-54. 

2. Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes. Von Jacos Verepey. 
(History of the German People.) In Four Volumes. 
Vol. I. Berlin: Dunker. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Tue praiseworthy zeal of the Germans to clear up the 
comparative darkness of their early history has recently en- 
riched their literature with several valuable works, among 
which those named at the head of this article may be men- 
tioned as productions of no inconsiderable merit. In the case 
of each, so huge a mass of facts is to be compressed into the 
intended four volumes, that we can hardly conceive how the 
author can hope to reach “die Gegenwart” at the end of 
the fourth, especially when we consider that in the third vol- 
ume of the first-named work we are still in the thirteenth 
century, and that the author of the second has devoted his 
entire first volume, or the fourth part of his whole book, to the 
time anterior to the Carlovingian period. He has then oaly 
just reached the dawn of the new era, represented by the 
great hero on whom, as a foundation, the history of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and consequently also that of modern times, rests. 
It is to him that we propose to devote our further remarks. 

There is a peculiar charm in the close observation of the 
private life and individual habits of a truly great man. The 
reverential admiration with which we look up to him softens 
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into that sympathy which connects one human being with 
another ; we rise from our knees, and gain confidence to grasp 
his proffered hand. ‘The common saying, that “ No man is a 
hero to his valet de chambre,” is the dictate of a low and 
puerile mind. If the greatness of the man shrinks into lit- 
tleness before the eye of the lackey who administers to his 
physical wants, it is only because the soul of this latter dwells 
in paltriness, and is not able to appreciate the superiority of 
the hero. The fly, that swells to the size of an elephant when 
seen through a magnifying-glass, remains a fly after all, just 
as a giant, who may be diminished to a dwarf when depicted 
on a reduced scale, remains a giant. Our intimate knowledge 
of the man in the true hero does not lower him, but it elevates 
us, by giving us the consciousness of our relationship to him. 
Early history seldom offers us the enjoyment we value so 
highly. Even among the celebrated biographies of the ancients, 
there are only a few which introduce us to the households 
of the heroes they commemorate. In most of them the pri- 
vacy of their domestic relations is but slightly touched upon. 
The reverse can be expected only when the biographer is a 
contemporary, or when his work is at least founded on contem- 
porary works, diaries, private letters, or other documents of 
that nature. For that very reason, our information as to the 
domestic lives and personal habits of the eminent men of the 
Middle Ages cannot be otherwise than very scanty. The ig- 
norant monks to whom we are indebted for the meagre chron- 
icles of the first eleven centuries after Christ were no paint- 
ers of character, even in rough sketches. We must be con- 
tent with the narration of events; even their causes often 
remain unrevealed. In the later centuries, on the other hand, 
when literature begins to dawn again, history and romance 
are so indiscriminately mixed and blended, that it seems fre- 
quently still more difficult to recognize, through the veil of 
time and poetry, the truth of a really historical character. 
Fortunately, one of the greatest men of the Middle Ages, 
and indeed of all ages, — Charlemagne, — found among his 
personal attendants a faithful, sensible, and accurate biogra- 
pher. This was Eginhard, or Einhard, his secretary and 
companion, who was educated under the eye of his royal 
10° 
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patron. Guided by the hand of this trustworthy man, let us 
then take a ramble through the palaces of the great Emperor, 
peep into every room which our conductor consents to open 
for us, sit down with him at table, watch his entertainments, 
and study his rural occupations. 

On the rude picture of his time the gigantic figure of 
Charlemagne stands prominent as that of the Christian hero, 
— the representative of the principle of Christianity as under- 
stood by an age gradually emerging from the darkest night 
of a bloody and even degenerate paganism. It is true, that 
already for nearly three centuries baptized kings had sat on. 
the throne of France, and that the greater part of the Teu- 
tonic nations who overspread Italy and Spain had called 
themselves Christians during a still longer space of time. 
But Christianity had hitherto been little more than a name 
among them. All the Teutonic nations, ever since they ap- 
pear in history, are known to have had various excellent aris- 
tocratico-republican institutions and laws, worthy of free and 
warlike men. But the character of these —the inheritance 
of their fathers — remained decidedly heathenish. The Church 
of Christ, even under Christian rulers, exercised little influence 
on them. Although under the Merovingian kings the high 
dignitaries of the Church were richly endowed, and some of 
them—wily, ambitious men—rose to great authority, they 
obtained their power notwithstanding their clerical office rath- 
er than on account of it. Before Charlemagne, the Church 
stood among the Franks aloof from all worldly affairs, a re- 
ceptacle and asylum for those who fled from the savage 
clangor of arms to her bosom, but without the power to 
illumine the dark night which surrounded her by the rays of 
her divine doctrines. 

When the Franks, next to the Lombards the most barba- 
rous among the German races, first settled in France, the 
sees of the Church of Gaul were filled by pious and learned 
bishops, some of whom were Arians, others Catholics. The 
disciples of St. Benedict, who followed them, also brought 
with them some remnant of the erudition of the Italian 
Church. Thus it remained through the next two centuries. 
But their well-endowed palaces had long since been grudged 
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them by the Frankish conquerors. Gradually, the younger 
sons of the nobility, ignorant men, grown up in war or in the 
vicious revelries of the court, were forced into the fat sin- 
ecures. At the ascent of the Carlovingians to the throne of 
the Frankish realm, every trace of learning and of higher 
mental cultivation had disappeared from the Church of Gaul." 
No wonder then that this had acquired less influence than 
any other branch of the Occidental Church. Pagan customs 
continued to prevail. The ancient Germanic duty of blood- 
revenge was still maintained. Even the heathenish custom 
of bigamy the clergy had not yet succeeded in abolishing. 
Among the Merovingian kings this enormity prevailed. 
Charles Martel, the great conqueror of the Saracens, the 
grandfather of Charlemagne, had two lawful spouses (al- 
though the Church acknowledged only one); and Charle- 
magne’s father, Pepin, was the first king of the Franks — we 
speak of course only of those who reached manhood — who 
had but one wife. Indeed, the private lives of the royal 
families of the Franks, Burgundians, and Lombards bear most 
decidedly the stamp of a bloody, savage heathenism. The 
awful family feuds of the Atreides seem to have been revived 
in those terrible scenes, and their example makes us feel most 
clearly that in those barbarous times the divine doctrines of 
the Redeemer may have lived in individual hearts, but could 
not yet have gained influence in a society where such atroci- 
ties were tolerated. 

Although the centuries before Charlemagne were already 
stained by the horrors of so-called religious wars, as well as 
by oppression and persecution for mere shades of Christian 
belief, he was the first sovereign who made the spreading of 
the Gospel the aim of his life. The means which he used 
for this end seem, indeed, to our better enlightened minds, in 
direct contradiction with the spirit of the religion which he 
tried to force upon his conquered enemies. But for this he 
must accuse his age, not himself. He was deeply penetrated 
by the mysterious doctrine of the atonement and the divine 


* St. Boniface, who exercised his pious activity in Germany, then the eastern 
part of the Frankish realm, under Charles Martel and Pepin the Short, did not be- 
long to the Church of Gaul; he and his immediate followers were Anglo-Saxons. 
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power of baptism. He saw in the nations only obstinate, 
stubborn children, unwilling to take the healing medicine 
offered them, and thought it right, if they repulsed the cup, 
the honeyed edge of which did not always hide from them 
the bitterness of the potion, to pour it down their throats. 
A solemn abjuration of the Devil and subsequent immersion 
seemed suflicient to save their souls, and satisfied him and 
his clergy. Their Christianity was not the divine light of the 
Gospel, which leads the individual man to the full percep- 
tion of the sinful night of his soul; not the spirit of mercy 
and forbearance, that urges him to love his neighbor and to for- 
give his enemy; but a severe, hierarchical system, laid upon 
the necks of the refractory nations like a yoke, to tame their 
wild spirits and break their rebellious will. From this time 
the Occidental world acquires a different character. Annalists 
now are silent on the migrations of the ancient Teutonic 
nations. From the cradle of the heathenish Germanic races, 
their eye is turned to the Holy Land and the manger. The 
central point of history to them is the incarnation of Christ. 
Charlemagne may therefore be emphatically called, as we 
have styled him, a Christian hero. As an historical character, 
he bears, a second Atlas, the Christian world upon his shoul- 
ders. As a mythical person, his name is the focus of romantic 
Christian lore. From the Ebro to the Hungarian Theiss, 
from the German Ocean to Rome, his name is connected 
with the local features of the land, and everywhere he ap- 
pears as the main pillar of the Christian Church, and the 
champion of the Christian faith. 

Charles was born in the year 742. Three different places 
claim the honor of having given him birth,—the city of Aix 
la-Chapelle, Ingelheim in the present grand-duchy of Hesse, 
—both towns in after life highly favored by him,—and the 
castle of Karlsberg, on the lake called the Wurmsee, in Ba- 
varia. His father was Pepin, king of the Franks, surnamed 
the Short; his mother, Bertha, a Frankish lady. Pepin’s im- 
mediate ancestors, Charles Martel, his father, and Pepin of 
Herestall, his grandfather, were, like himself, men of superior 
mind and rare force of character. It seemed almost as if 
Nature, in creating such a race of extraordinary men, increas- 
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ing her gift of mental power with every generation, had ex- 
hausted her resources when she crowned her liberality by 
endowing the great-grandson of Pepin of Herestall with all 
those physical and intellectual excellences which made him 
the shining star of his age; for after him we see the Car- 
lovingian race in a rapid decline, with few exceptions weak, 
worthless men, known to posterity only by their physical and 
mental infirmities, as the Bald, the Gross, the Stammerer, 
the Simple, the Lazy." 

A general knowledge of history may be supposed in our 
readers. It may nevertheless not be amiss to introduce our 
sketch of Charlemagne’s private life, by a general survey of 
the circumstances under which he ascended the throne. 

The Franks, a warlike German race, settled in the northern 
part of Gaul towards the middle of the fifth century. Near the 
end of the same century, Clovis, one of their dukes, succeeded 
in driving the last Romans from Gaul, and in conquering the 
Allemanni, the Burgundians, and the Visigoths. Then he 
made himself, by valor and by treason, master of all the 
other Frankish principalities, and united all the Franks under 
his dominion. In the year 496, through the influence of his 
Burgundian wife, Clotilda, he was converted and baptized. 
He was the first who called himself King of the Franks, or King 


* The French, inclined to appropriate to themselves all that is glorious and hon- 
orable, lay claim to Charlemagne as their own, and their historians are in the habit 
of calling him a Frenchman. From their works this expression has passed over 
into English and American school-books, and we have heard Charlemagne called a 
Frenchman by educated Americans. The truth is, that there could be no French- 
men before there was a French nation. The origin of the French as a separate 
people dates from the time of Charlemagne’s grandsons. With about the same pro- 
priety Luther could be called a Prussian, because the scene of his principal activity, 
Wittenberg, became, some centuries after his birth, a part of the Prussian kingdom ; 
or the first inhabitants of Fort Dummer on the Upper Connecticut could be called 
Vermonters, because fifty-three years later the country wherein that settlement lies 
was called Vermont. The very name which the French give to Charlemagne, and 
the English adopted from them, indicates that there was no French language at the 
time of his existence. If he had been born a century later, they would have called 
him Charles le Grand; as it was, the Latin Carolus Magnus became corrupted in the 
Romanza of the country to Charlemagne. If we have reference to modern geog- 
raphy, Charlemagne could perhaps be called a Belgian ; for his family had their 
original seat near the Meuse and the Lower Rhine. But in respect to race, as well 
as birthplace, he was as incontestably a German as any other native of the Rhine- 
lands or Bavaria. 
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of Frankric (empire of the Franks), which word was after- 
wards, with the formation of the French language, corrupted 
into France. The Pope, rejoiced to receive one of the West- 
ern kings into the orthodox Catholic Church, while all the 
Gothic and Lombard kings belonged to the Arian division of 
the Church, saluted him as “ the most Christian king,” a title 
which from that time remained with the monarchs of France. 
Three thousand Franks, the warriors, who were called the 
retinue (Gefolge) of the prince, and constituted his standirtg 
army, received baptism with him. The natives of the coun- 
try and the civil officers, partly of Roman origin, were already 
Christians. 

According to the custom of the time Clovis divided his realm 
among his sons, and during the following century, and long- 
er, France was the theatre of incessant feuds between these 
different realms themselves and those of the Goths and Bur- 
gundians. Few pages of history are sullied with more atro- 
cious crimes than the annals of this period. In the beginning 
of the seventh century the authority of the kings of the Franks 
began to decline. The royal dignity among the Teutonic 
nations was a judicial office; their princes were also their 
generals in war; but in every other respect they were only the 
richest and most powerful among the nobles. They had no 
right over the property of their subjects. In war they received 
a greater share of the booty, and on conquered territory, where 
the inhabitants, according to circumstances, yielded to the in- 
vaders one third or two thirds of their cultivated grounds, a 
large proportion of the soil accrued to the kings, who thus be- 
came extensive land-owners. From the income of their do- 
mains, they defrayed the expenses of their households and 
courts. The stewards of the royal households, through whose 
hands all the rents passed, were called Mayores Domus, or 
Mayors of the Palace, and became in the course of time the 
most influential and powerful officers. Shrewd and active 
men filled these places, and gradually acquired by their per- 
sonal endowments, and as legal leaders of the nobility, an 
authority, which equalled, and, as the degenerate race of the 
Merovingian princes sank deeper and deeper in mind and 
character, soon far surpassed, that of the king. 
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As there existed no regular law of inheritance, it became 
the policy of the Mayores Domus to place the sceptre in the 
weakest hands. Thus boys and imbeciles sat on the thrones 
of France, mere mock kings, while their Mayors of the Palace 
led the armies to glory and victory. Nevertheless, there was 
in the people a sort of filial piety for the descendants of an 
old and venerable race, which deterred the usurping ministers 
from putting them entirely aside. In vain everything was 
done to degrade them and make them contemptible in the 
eyes of the multitude. They were impoverished, and confined 
to small and mean farms for their daily support. While the 
Mayor of the Palace appeared before the people on horseback, 
in all the accoutrements of the warrior, and in the full dignity 
of a well-acquired martial fame, the king was exhibited to the 
masses the very picture of inertness, seated in a farm-wagon, 
drawn by oxen, driven by a peasant walking beside it. That 
mysterious awe in the hearts of the people, before a born 
king, — that innate respect for the idea of legitimacy, — could 
be undermined only by slow degrees. 

In 678, Theodoric III, who was already king of Neustria 
and Burgundy, inherited also the throne of Austrasia, i. e. 
Germany as far west as the Ardennes, and united thus the three 
kingdoms into which France was divided. Pepin of Here- 
stall,—called so after a castle on the Meuse,— Charlemagne’s 
great-grandfather, was then Mayor Domus, and retained this 
office, with increasing power, while four other so-called kings 
appeared and vanished like shadows. He took the title of 
Dux et Princeps Francorum, and was the first who had the 
years of his administration marked in the documents by the 
side of the signature of the king. With him the dignity of the 
Mayor Domus became hereditary. His son, Charles Martel, 
the celebrated conqueror of the Saracens, thought it hardly 
worth while to institute one of those pseudo kings, whom he 
despised. He reigned several years without one. But some 
civil commotion made it advisable for Pepin the Short, the 
son of Charles Martel, to renew the farce of a coronation. 
This, however, was the last act of the puppet-show. As soon 
as Pepin felt himself strong enough, and had secured the con- 
sent of the Pope, who just then needed a powerful protector 
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against the Lombards, Childeric III.—this was the name of 
the last of the wretched Merovingian kings —was deposed 
and sent to a convent, where he was shorn, and soon after- 
wards died. 

At the same Diet at Soissons, in 752, Pepin was anointed 
king of the Franks. His strong arm kept down all that de- 
murred. The shortness of his figure diminished in some de- 
gree the respect in which he was held by his nobles. But 
he showed them, that not only strength of mind, but even 
physical courage and vigor of body, do not depend on size. 
A popular tradition relates, that at one of those public com- 
bats of wild beasts —a savage amusement, which the Franks, 
instead of better things, had adopted from the Romans—a 
lion sprang upon the back of a wild bull, and locked his teeth 
so firmly into the neck of his enemy, that he was unable to 
disengage himself. The king bade his noble warriors tear 
them asunder; but no one dared obey him. Upon this he 
himself stepped forth, drew his sword, and, with one mighty 
stroke, severed the heads of the lion and the bull from their 
bodies. All stood aghast. But the king turned quietly around, 
and asked, “ Do you think me worthy to be your king?” — 
and all the doubters willingly acknowledged his superiority. 

Charles was ten years old when his father was anointed 
king. He was not yet thirteen, when Pope Stephen II. came 
to France to implore Pepin’s aid against the Lombards, and 
at St. Denis anointed him and his brother as their father’s suc- 
cessors. After a victorious campaign they both went with the 
king to Rome, and were, like him, made Patricians of that 
city. But this is all that we know of his youth. Neither 
Eginhard, nor his other biographer, the monk of St. Gall, 
who collected anecdotes about him from contemporaries at a 
time when many features of his childhood must still have 
been known, has thought it worth while to give us a picture 
of this interesting period. From the pains the great king took 
afterwards to make up for lost time, we may conclude that 
his education was exciusively martial. The time in which he 
grew up was the last part of the darkest night in the history 
of literature. Until the middle of the seventh century, there 
were still some glimpses of erudition to be found in the em- 
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pire of the Franks. There was still an attempt made to write 
history, and poets like Sidonius Apollinaris and Venantius 
Fortunatus lived among the Franks, and dedicated their 
verses to the German conquerors. Nay, one of the Frankish 
kings himself, the ferocious Chilperic,—an anticipated pic- 
ture of Henry VIII. of England,—wrote Latin hymns and 
German verses. The same prince attempted a clumsy im- 
provement of the grammar, which he forced upon the schools, 
and invented a new dogmatical system, which he tried hard to 
introduce into the Church. 

But even these dull lights died away in the course of the 
seventh century. The Frankish conquerors, comparatively 
few in number, amalgamated gradually with the Romanized 
natives of Gaul; but although the language of the former be- 
came merged in that of the latter, their illiterate vigor seemed 
to have had more influence on the native population, than 
the semi-civilization of the natives had on the invading race. 
Schools became more and more scarce, and were at last con- 
fined to the clergy. Charlemagne, like other sons of the high 
nobility, grew up without learning to write. That he spoke 
several languages with fluency — his own German, which was 
still the language of the court and the nobility, the Romanza 
of the people, and the Latin, in which tongue most public 
documents were written and all ecclesiastical matters treated 
— was only the natural result of his situation, not of educa- 
tion. 

When his father died, in the full vigor of manhood, Charles 
was twenty-six years of age. He is described by Eginhard 
as a man of most extraordinary size ; for he measured seven 
feet in height, i. e. the length of his own feet, which undoubt- 
edly were not of the smallest. Nevertheless, his limbs were 
so well proportioned, and his frame so perfectly developed, 
that he did not appear too tall, and the dignity of his deport- 
ment, the round shape of his head, covered with light, shining 
hair, his large, penetrating eyes, his well-formed, rather long 
nose, and pleasant and cheerful mien, made the impression of 
his whole person decidedly favorable. When he grew old, his 
neck, rather short by nature, stooped somewhat, and his body 
began to project; yet these peculiarities were but slightly 
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detrimental to his manly beauty, and the effect of his whole 
appearance remained at the same time imposing and _pre- 
possessing. His only physical defect was unusual shrillness 
of voice. But this was soon forgotten by those on whom he 
exercised his natural eloquence. He was fond of conversing 
on various subjects, and knew how to express himself with 
great aptness and felicity. 

That a man of such extraordinary powers was not without 
deep and vehement passions may be supposed. This was 
principally evident in his relation to women. When he as- 
cended the throne, he had been for several years in intimate 
connection with a Frankish lady, named Himiltrude, without 
being regularly married to her. The fruit of this love was a 
son, who was baptized Pepin. The unhappy boy had the 
misfortune to grow up a hunchback. If a misshapen body is 
a great hindrance to success at any time, it was a tenfold 
grievance in an age when personal vigor was considered as 
one of the highest virtues of man. Although Charles, who 
was a most affectionate parent, showed for him full enough 
of paternal tenderness, we have no doubt that Pepin experi- 
enced already in childhood a certain neglect and contempt, 
which by degrees so embittered his mind against his father, 
that, when afterwards irritated by his step-mother, his hatred 
broke all bounds, and certain malecontent noblemen found it 
an easy matter to make him the instrument of their criminal 
intrigues. 

Bertha, Pepin’s queen and Charles’s mother, disapproved of 
his connection with Himiltrude. She undertook to induce 
her son to contract a legal and royal marriage, and he yielded 
to her persuasion. But the choice she had made for him was 
a most unfortunate one. It was Desiderata, the daughter of 
Didier or Desiderius, king of the Lombards, — a weak, sickly 
woman, who displeased the hero from the beginning, and 
soon became so disgusting to him that he sent her back to 
her father, before a year was out, and obtained a divorce from 
her the more easily, as the Pope, who hated and feared his 
neighbors, the Lombards, had been decidedly averse to the 
match. 

Perhaps a new flame had some influence on Charles's cruel 
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treatment of the unfortunate princess; for we find that he 
was hardly divorced, when he married a noble maiden from 
Suabia, Hildegardis, who, by her mother Emma, was a de- 
scendant of the former dukes of the Allemans. The queen, 
his mother, was exceedingly grieved at this step, and his 
nephew Adelhard, a learned clergyman, could hardly make 
up his mind to acknowledge her as queen. She proved, how- 
ever, to be his worthiest and most beloved spouse. We find, 
whenever, in the numerous popular legends referring to 
Charlemagne, the queen or empress is mentioned, it is al- 
ways Hildegardis who is meant. Her brother Gerald, Duke 
of Suabia, is also a hero of popular tales. The privilege which 
the Suabians claimed during the wars of the empire, of stand- 
ing always foremost in battle, is said to have been acquired 
by him. The king lived happily with Hildegardis, and was 
faithful to her, for more than twelve years. She bore him 
three sons, Charles, Carloman, and Louis, and three daugh- 
ters, Rotrudis, Bertha, and Grisela. Charles, at an early age, 
showed an uncommon mind, and his father hoped to educate 
in him his worthy successor, but had the grief to survive both 
hin and Carloman, whose name he changed to Pepin, after 
giving up his eldest misguided son of that name. The 
youngest, Louis, a learned, kind-hearted, but weak prince, 
reigned after him, and is known under the name of Louis le 
Débonnaire. Of his daughters we shall speak hereafter. 
Charles found, after the various grievances and exertions of 
a harassed life, his best comfort in the circle of his family, 
and generally had them with him in his travels. But in spite 
of the matrimonial happiness he had enjoyed with Hildegar- 
dis, his love seems to have had little reference to her person ; 
for we find that when she died, in the thirteenth year of their 
wedlock, he married, before even a year had passed, Fastrada, 
the daughter of an East-Frankish Count Rodolphe. She 
was a woman of a proud and overbearing mind. With her, 
discord and trouble entered the royal house. Although she 
had no son of her own —she was the mother of two daugh- 
ters, Theodorada and Hiltruad—she hated the king’s sons, 
especially Pepin, the eldest; at least he was the only one 
against whom she dared to show her hatred. This unfortu- 
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nate young man had long since looked at his younger brother's 
prerogatives with bitter envy. There was at that period 
nothing in an illegitimate birth that reflected disgrace on a 
man, especially if his father was a prince; neither did it ne- 
cessarily exclude him from the succession; nay, his own 
grandfather, Pepin, was the son of the one of Charles Mar- 
tel’s two wives whom the Church did not acknowledge. But 
Charlemagne had determined, in harmony with the views of 
the Church, to introduce the principle of legitimacy. All 
his illegitimate children, although he loved them tenderly 
and made no difference between them and those born by 
his successive queens, in so far as he gave them the same 
careful education, and treated them with the same affection, 
knew that they had no claim to the succession in govern- 
ment. 

The insults received from his step-mother inclined Pepin to 
listen to the suggestions of a number of discontented noble- 
men, who had been offended by Fastrada, and had formed a 
conspiracy against the throne. They flattered the poor, weak- 
minded youth, and went so far in their criminal plans as to 
propose to murder Charles and to put on the throne Pepin 
the Hunchback, who would of course have been a supple tool 
for their ambition. The plot was ripe in 792. At Ratisbon, 
just then the place of Charles’s residence, the attempt was to 
take place. The conspirators met for the last time in the midst 
of the night to make some definite agreement, in a church, 
where fortunately a priest happened to be saying his lonely 
prayers. When he saw the conspirators enter, he withdrew, 
and perhaps from fear, perhaps from some presentiment, hid 
himself under the altar. Here he heard everything. They 
left the church; and he, without hesitating, hurried to the cas- 
tle, where at that hour of the night he could only with difli- 
culty gain admittance. Charles was then in the very zenith 
of his glory. The Lombards and Avars were conquered ; the 
Frisians made tributary; from distant Spain, Arab princes 
came, attracted by the fame of his valor, to request the assist: 
ance of his mighty sword; and even the spirits of the Saxons, 
his most dangerous enemies, seemed at last broken, and their 
great leader had bowed to the cross. And now suddenly he 
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must see danger arising in the midst of his own people, nay, 
in the very bosom of his family! This moved him deeply. 
He arose in passionate anger against the traitors. The con- 
spirators were seized and beheaded ; and even some, on whom 
merely suspicion rested, were imprisoned, and their estates 
confiscated. But he could not kill his own son, although the 
barbarism of the times would not have revolted against 
such a cruel act of paternal justice. He sent him to the 
convent of Pruem,” and had him made a monk, to give him 
time, as he said, to repent, and to pray for the salvation of 
his soul. 

The queen, Fastrada, survived this sad event, of which she 
is accused of having been the principal cause, only two 
years. She never had been to Charles what Hildegardis 
was. While married to her he kept a mistress, who bare 
him a daughter, named Rothaide. Soon after her death, 
he married another lady of Suabia, of whom it is only known 
that her name was Luitgardis. She died without children. 
None of his wives ever shared in his highest rank and became 
an empress by him, for Luitgardis died in 800, the year in 
which he went to Rome, and renewed in his person the digni- 
ty of an Occidental Emperor. From the time of her death he 
remained a widower. A marriage with the Greek Empress 
Irene was in contemplation. It was a beld and grand idea, 
after an alienation of more than four hundred years, to unite 
the Occidental and Oriental parts of the Roman empire, and to 
place that rich crown fully restored on the head of their de- 
scendants. But the project exploded with the downfall of the 
empress. 

Charles was fifty-eight years old when his last queen died. 
Nevertheless history mentions not less than three successors 
to her bed, though not to her legal rights, — Gersuinda, a Sax- 
on lady, who was the mother of the Princess Adaltrud; Re- 
gina, or Italias, who bare him two sons, Drogo and Hugo; 
and Adalinde, by whom he had one son. All these three 
sons were educated for the Church. Drogo died as Archbishop 


* Situated between Treves and Aix. A portion of this ancient and celebrated con- 
vent still remains, occupied by a school. It was founded by the Benedictines in the 
seventh century. 
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of Metz; Hugo became Abbot of St. Quentin; the young- 
est, Theodoric, obtained the Bishopric of Cambray. 

Charlemagne had then fourteen children, only eight of 
whom were of legitimate birth. There is no doubt that the 
clergy showed their disapproval of his illicit way of living; 
and when Heaven tried him so severely as to call away two 
of his legitimate sons, whom he loved most tenderly, in the 
prime of their lives, he was seized by the most violent grief, 
and, in the conviction that he had offended God by his sinful 
life, acknowledged these losses as bis punishment. Eginhard 
says, that he did not bear this severe dispensation with the 
fortitude which could have been expected from his magnani- 
mous soul. But the historian did not himself know the 
strength of paternal feeling, and, besides this, was perhaps not 
aware of the accompanying sensations of remorse,—a_ state 
of mind which is manifested, although in an erroneous way, 
in the dispositions of his last will. 

The ambition which filled the soul of the young Frankish 
king was doubtless nursed by some knowledge of history. 
Early in life, we see his eye directed towards Rome. The 
echo of the heroic deeds and of the irresistible power of the 
Eternal City still sounded through the most distant regions. 
A halo of sanctity surrounded the deposed queen of the world, 
making her doubly venerable to the fiery imagination of a 
Christian hero. The impressions of Charlemagne’s second 
visit to Rome were no doubt powerful. It was made during 
his victorious campaign against the Lombards, in 774, when 
his troops were still besieging Pavia, the capital of their king- 
dom. So near the holy city, he wished to celebrate Easter in 
its sanctuary. The victor of the detested Lombards was 
received with acclamations of joy and grateful processions, 
and honored by the people as the deliverer of Italy and of the 
Church. The iron crown of Italy was placed upon his head. 
The imposing grandeur of the religious service, the majesty 
of the still beautiful city, and the numerous associations of 
the locality, —all these seem to have affected Charles power- 
fully, and ripened in him the ideas of improvement through- 
out his whole kingdom. Rome itself belonged at that time 
to it, not only as a portion of Italy, but as previously alien- 
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ated from the dominion of the Lombards under Pepin. 
Although Charles confirmed, at Pope Adrian’s request, his 
father’s gift to the Roman See of an extensive independent 
territory, the city of Rome was not included in the grant, and 
acknowledged the Pope only as her bishop and spiritual head. 
All the worldly affairs were directed by the king, and we find 
that Charles himself, a month before he was made Emperor of 
Rome, held a court of justice there, and presided at the tribu- 
nal erected for the trial of those who had offended the Pope. 
Rome was so attractive to Charlemagne, that in 780, when he 
supposed that he had finally conquered the Saxons, and be- 
lieved his empire everywhere quiet, he employed the pretext 
of the anointing of his two youngest sons for a visit to Rome. 
His queen, Hildegardis, and his whole family, accompanied 
him. The second of her sons, Carloman, who was now called 
Pepin, was to be anointed by the Pope as king of Italy; the 
youngest, Louis, only three years old, as king of Aquitaine. 
His fourth and last visit to Rome, in 800, was the most 
important in its consequences. He went originally to replace 
the Pope, Leo IIL, his friend and Adrian’s successor, who had 
come as far as Paderborn to implore his aid, and to obtain 
from him the punishment of the insurgents. But this was 
hardly accomplished when a most singular scene took place. 
It was Christmas. To celebrate this great festival, Charle- 
magne went to St. Peter's Church in the stately dress of a 
Roman patrician, followed by a large suite of Frankish and 
Roman noblemen; when the Pope suddenly stepped forth, 
and placed a crown upon his head, while all the people 
around broke out into acclamations, and cried, “ Life and 
victory to the great peacegiver, Charles Augustus, the great 
Emperor of the Romans, who is crowned by God!” Pope 
Leo added the so-called adoration; i. e. he touched with one 
of his hands the lips, with the other the hand of the king, and 
bowed before him, whereon all around again saluted him as 
Imperator and Augustus. Eginhard informs us that Charles 
was in no way prepared for this scene, and had told him that, 
had he known what would happen, he would not have gone 
to church that day. That the Pope should have taken such 
a step exclusively of his own accord, and without the previous 
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acquiescence of the monarch, is indeed almost as incredible as 
to suppose that this truly great man should have so far abased 
himself as to lie to his secretary, and to play a comedy of sur- 
prise before his subjects. The matter will never be fully ex- 
plained. It may suffice to remark, that the name of Roman 
Emperor was by no means a vain title. Four hundred years 
had passed; but there were still illustrious associations con- 
nected with it extant in Europe. The rule of the world 
seemed to belong to that glorious title of Imperator Augustus. 
The protest of the Byzantine court against Charles’s assump- 
tion of it proves best that there was a power in the very word. 
And although its foree was broken again and again by dissen- 
sion, recklessness, and want of wisdom, it remained for a 
thousand years the title of the acknowledged chief of all the 
Christian monarchs of Europe. 

When this event occurred at Rome, Charles, who had then 
reigned thirty-two years, had, with the exception of the single 
year 790, not put his sword into the scabbard during that 
period. We see him flying with the velocity of an eagle from 
north to south, from east to west. In less than two years 
(778-780) we can trace him on the Ebro and on the Elbe, in 
Rome and in Paderborn,—in most cases at the head of a 
valiant army,—a quickness of motien which seems almost 
miraculous in a period when the modes and conveniences of 
travelling were in the most primitive state. 

But we must admire this great hero still more, when we see 
how much he achieved (besides the great military deeds he 
performed and his wise civil institutions) in the circle of his 
domestic life. He lived, as stated above, as much as possible 
in his family; and, keenly feeling his own deficiencies, took 
care to provide for his children of both sexes the best teachers 
the age could procure. He had met in Italy an Anglo-Saxon 
monk named Alcuin, seven years older than himself. The 
convents and schools of Britain, and still more those of Ire- 
land, were at this period far in advance of similar institutions 
on the Continent. The king recognized in this highly gifted 
man, who was educated in the famous school of York, a pecu- 
liar talent for imparting to others the rich stock of knowledge 
he possessed. ‘This induced him to engage him as the teacher 
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of his sons and daughters. A short time afterwards he met 
with a bright boy, docile, and eager for information, whom he 
made the associate of his sons, to give them in him an ex- 
ample for emulation. This was Eginhard, afterwards his 
biographer, a native of the Odenwald (in the present grand- 
duchy of Hesse). As often as his duties permitted, the king 
was himself present at the lessons Alcuin gave. His children 
were instructed in classical literature, in geography, in astron- 
omy, and in the physical sciences, as far as the knowledge of 
the time, personified in Alcuin, reached. When the lads ae- 
companied him to the chase or amused themselves with field- 
sports, the girls sat spinning and weaving under the eye of 
their mother. 

Charlemagne’s daughters were, according to Eginhard and 
Angilbert, exceedingly beautiful. Neither of them was ever 
married. The principal reason of this singular circumstance 
may have been the difficulty of finding suitable matches for 
them, and Charles’s unwillingness to wed either of them to 
one of his subjects, who by such a connection would have 
felt himself exalted above his fellow-citizens. This, of course, 
would have excited rivalry and envy. The dominion of the 
Carlovingians was still new. There were many among the 
Frankish noblemen who considered themselves their equals, 
and were distanced principally by Charles’s personal superi- 
ority. It seemed hardly safe to let them come too near. 
When Irene proposed, in the name of her son, the young 
Greck emperor, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, for his eldest 
daughter, Rotrudis, Charles consented without hesitation. 
The Byzantine court sent Eliszeus, a learned eunuch, to 
instruct the princess in the Greek language and the cere- 
monies of the court. The treachery of the empress, who per- 
haps never seriously meant that the marriage should take 
place, but only wished to negotiate with a rising rival, and to 
keep him in good humor for a while, broke off the match 
under some pretext. An alliance with the Occidental hero 
would have given the son, whom she used only as a tool, too 
much influence. Jealous of her own child, she destroyed him 
and offered herself to Charles. We do not learn how the 
king received her withdrawal. But he kept firm in declining 
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all proposals from Frankish magnates, under the pretext that 
he could not dispense with the society of his daughters. It 
is highly probable that his daughters themselves, beloved, 
educated, refined as they were, and enjoying perfect liberty at 
their father’s court, had no desire to exchange their pleasant 
situations for those of housewives and upper servants to the 
wild and brutish counts upon the borders, who lived in con- 
stant warfare with their neighbors or among one another. 
They might have been the less impatient to marry, the less 
they were restrained at home, and the more indulgent the 
king was to the various love-intrigues of which they are 
accused. It is certain, that the modest, scholarly Eginhard, 
their father’s secretary, and his chaplain, the poetical, re- 
fined Angilbert, pleased them better than those rude knights. 
A very old tradition relates, that when the royal family re- 
sided in Aix-la-Chapelle, the beautiful Emma, one of Charies’s 
daughters, gave her lover, Eginhard, a nocturnal interview. 
Towards morning the loving couple separated, but what was 
their dismay when they perceived that snow had been falling 
during the night, and that the court-yard of the castle, through 
which Eginhard had to pass, was covered with a thick white 
carpet, on which the footprint of a man would incontestably 
betray his clandestine visit! What could be done? The 
ladies of yore were stronger and had broader shoulders than 
those of our days. Emma proposed to carry her lover on her 
back through the yard to the front building, from which he 
could easily escape. She did so, and they both considered 
their secret as safe. Now it happened, unfortunately, that King 
Charles, in one of his sleepless nights, had stepped out upon 
an inner gallery of the court-yard and witnessed the singular 
scene. From this point tradition varies and presents a double 
picture. According to one version, he was touched, and in 
the morning, after having sufficiently frightened and scolded 
them, married the lovers. Another reading makes him ban- 
ish them from his presence. They flee to the forest of Ar- 
dennes, where they live for years in loving solitude and misery, 
longing to see once more the countenance of their offended 
but adored father. Fortunately, the hero loses his way 
while deer-hunting, or (according to another version) he 
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seeks refuge in the woods after a lost battle, and a rosy boy, 
one of his own grandsons, shows him the way to Emma’s 
hut, where he is hospitably received and sheltered, and the 
little romance concludes in due form with a recognition and 
a pardon. 

Thus far a popular tradition transmitted by one of the 
oldest chroniclers. But history does not even know an 
Emma among Charles’s daughters. This, however, may 
have been another name for Rotradis; for the chronicler says 
expressly, that the princess who loved Eginhard was the one 
who had been engaged to the Greek emperor. It was, more- 
over, natural, that one of Hildegardis’s daughters should be 
baptized after her mother, as another, Bertha, was called after 
her paternal grandmother. But history attests also Egin- 
hard’s fidelity to his master to his very death; nor does he 
himself make any allusion to an aflair of this nature. Ona 
somewhat better foundation rests the love-story of Bertha, 
Charles’s second daughter, and Angilbert, whose ecclesiasti- 
cal the king changed into a secular oflice. It is believed that 
he indulged the lovers in a secret marriage, without taking 
any further notice of it. Certain it is that they had two sons, 
Nithard, who, during the following reign, made himself known 
as an historian, and Harnid, who also became a man of influ- 
ence. Whether Rotrudis consoled herself for the disappoint- 
ment in the Greek match by a similar connection, is not 
known, but mention is made by later writers of a son of hers 
who was Abbot of St. Denis. The conduct of Charles's 
daughters is censured by all the contemporary and nearly 
contemporary writers as highly reprehensible; but Charles 
himself seems to have been hardly aware of it, either because 
he knew that it was not so bad as scandal loved to make it, 
or because, what is not improbable, his principles in respect 
to female virtue were as vicious as those of Frederic the 
Great. At any rate, we find that it did not give him the least 
chagrin, and that he lived always on the kindest terms with 
his daughters. 

The learned Alcuin was not only the teacher of the princes 
and princesses, he was also Charles’s own instructor in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and various other branches. The hero had 
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learned to write only when arrived at man’s estate. It is very 
natural that he never acquired great proficiency in this art, 
although he practised it so diligently, that, even in those sleep- 
less hours with which his nights were troubled, he had writing- 
materials ready to exercise his hand. Far better progress he 
made in the Greek language, and was soon able to under- 
stand whatever he read. Paul Warnefried, better known un- 
der the name of Paul the Deacon, a scholar and poet, is said 
to have been his teacher in classical literature. 

We have already mentioned that he spoke Latin fluently 
and eloquently; but how much interest he took in the real 
study of this language best appears from Alcuin’s letters to 
his royal friend; for while separated they kept up a corre- 
spondence, which belongs among the most remarkable of liter- 
ary reliques. In one of these letters Alcuin explains to him, at 
his particular request, the difference of the nearly synonymous 
words, @ternum, sempiternum, perpetuum, and immortale,— 
seculum, @vum, and tempus. In another, the meanings of the 
particles de, dis, and des, when putbefore other words, are dis- 
cussed, Charles took a still deeper interest in the science of 
astronomy, especially in its reference to the calendar, in which 
there reigned at that time a boundless confusion, and which 
acquired a more settled character only through the exertions 
of the Emperor and his friends. His principal efforts, how- 
ever, concerned the restoration of the pure text of the Gospels. 
He caused Greek manuscripts, which had suffered by the 
ignorance of successive copyists, to be compared with all the 
early translations accessible, and the Vulgate, which was 
reduced to a still more corrupt state by ignorant clerks, to be 
restored to its former purity. He was himself a very zealous 
reader of the Bible, and indefatigable in asking for explanation 
when he did not understand a passage, or when something 
struck him as apparently incoherent. His daughters, his sis- 
ter, many of his courtiers, and even some of his warriors, 
shared in these Biblical studies, and all showed the same 
lively interest in them. Once the question was started, why, 
as it was related by Matthew and Mark that a “hymn” was 
sung by the disciples of Christ at the institution of the Holy 
Supper, that hymn was not communicated by one of the 
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Evangelists. It happened that Alcuin was absent, and of the 
scholars present no one could answer the question. Charles 
wrote himself to Aleuin to propose the subject. Our readers 
will be desirous to hear what he replied. He wrote: “ As 
the four Evangelists had each his own manner and style, we 
ought not to be surprised that we find in one what was omit- 
ted by the others. While the other three Evangelists gave 
a description of the supper itself and the conversation which 
took place after it, John did not say a word of it; he com- 
mences his narration only from after the supper, and relates 
nothing but what the Lord did and what he said. Thus 
he gives us also the hymn. For the prayer in the seven- 
teenth chapter, which Jesus recited with his eyes lifted up 
to heaven, is the hymn in question, —that holy, glorious 
hymn requisite to all the faithful, that our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, after the meal of our salvation and his love, 
recited in the presence of his disciples, with perfect sweetness 
and indescribable loveliness.” It does not appear whether the 
king was satisfied with this explanation or not. 

The intercourse with Aleuin and a small number of other 
learned clergymen—among whom were the Archbishops of 
Mentz and Treves, and Adelhard, his nephew—was his 
greatest enjoyment, and principally took place during the 
winters that he spent in Aix-la-Chapelle. ‘To evade all use- 
less ceremonies Alcuin had proposed to adopt fictitious names 
during these social meetings, and in their learned correspond- 
ence. Thus Charlemagne was called King David, or “our 
wise Solomon”; Aleuin was Flaceus; Angilbert, Homer; 
Eginhard, Calliopius, or, on account of his knowledge of archi- 
tecture, Bezaleel. We hear of a Dametas, and a Candidus. 
Various questions were discussed, and the best books read. 
St. Jerome and Augustine were Charles’s favorite writers. 
“ O,” he once cried, lamenting the insufficiency of his means, 
which frustrated so many of his plans, “if I had only 
twelve men like these in my empire, what I could do for my 
people!” when Alcuin, who perhaps felt a littke wounded by 
the remark, replied: “ The Creator of heaven and earth had 
only these two, and you want twelve!” 

In one point, however, the great king, with his true Ger- 
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man heart, seems to have found but little sympathy among 
his scholars. He took a deep interest in the improvement of 
his own German language, which was much too barbarous 
for these erudite men. He caused the ancient popular ballads 
of the Franks, which contained, in a certain measure, their 
earliest history, to be written down and collected, and had 
them recited before him. By the culpable neglect of the age, 
which did not understand their value, these precious manu- 
scripts were lost, and thus the supposition that they were the 
oldest German versions of the ballads of the valiant Siegfried, 
the treacherous Burgundians, and the vengeance of Chriem- 
hild, a cycle of epics in later centuries united to the more 
elaborate poem of the Nibelungen, must remain a conjecture. 
Charles commenced even to write a German grammar, of 
which unfortunately nothing is left but the names which he 
gave to the twelve months of the year and those of the 
winds. 

In the literary productions of his friends he took the most 
lively interest, and liked to have them dedicated to him. 
Angilbert wrote a Latin poem in hexameters in his praise, 
wherein he described the festivities and hunting expeditions 
of the court, and Charles’s achievements during the latter. 
This poem will always be valued as a contribution to the his- 
tory of the manners and customs of that age. Literature was 
in such a low state at this period, that a certain worth might 
be ascribed with justice to almost every new production. 
Copies of the manuscripts of the ancients were, out of Italy, 
exceedingly scarce in the Occident, and even in Italy partly 
buried in ruins and rubbish. ‘The scanty libraries of the con- 
vents consisted mostly of the lives of saints, and a great many 
monasteries were entirely without books. Complete copies 
of the Sacred Scriptures were hardly to be found, and where- 
ever a city or a church possessed such a treasure, the dis- 
coverer or donor was considered as the greatest of benefactors, 
and entitled to the prayers of the clergy for life, and to masses 
after death for the salvation of his soul. 'The few books 
which formed the libraries of the most erudite men consisted 
chiefly of extracts from the writings of the fathers. These 
were often, by ignorant clerks, wrongly connected or partly 
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destroyed by neglect or time. Among these a species of com- 
mentaries had long since been in fashion with the clergy of 
the earlier centuries, called catena, chains, which were sen- 
tences from different Fathers in illustration of different portions 
of the Scriptures, often patched together in a very unskilfal 
manner, but nevertheless valuable in the general dearth of 
literature. Charles endeavored to supply the deficiency of 
books as far as was in his power. ‘The monks were con- 
stantly admonished to copy the manuscripts extant; and 
Paul the Deacon, when he retired to the convent of Monte- 
casino, made, at the king’s command, a collection of the 
homilies written by the most approved teachers of the Church, 
very many copies of which were distributed among the clergy. 
In the preface they were urgently admonished to study the 
Scriptures. Charles himself coitiected various valuab!2 manu- 
scripts, which were sold after bis death for the benefit of the 
poor. 

Of still more importance for the promotion of literature 
were the schools which he founded through his whole empire. 
One, erected at his court, under his very eye, served as a sort 
of normal school. ‘The monk of St. Gall tells us that the great 
man was sometimes himself present at the examination of the 
pupils, and that he found, on such an occasion, that the chil- 
dren of the nobility were lazy and deficient in knowledge, while 
those of the poor were more diligent. He had these placed 
at his right hand; the lazy ones at his left. He kindly ad- 
monished those at the right to persevere, and promised to 
reward them, in time, by bishoprics and abbeys. Then he 
turned to the left, and cast one of his tremendous looks on the 
young nobility on that side, saying: “ But you, sons of noble- 
men! ye fine lads, who think yourselves so great and that 
you can dispense with learning, I tell you, idle, naughty boys! 
your noble blood and your handsome faces are nothing to me, 
and you have nothing to hope for if you do not make up for 
lost time by zeal and diligence.” We must fear that these 
words made less impression than they ought to have made; 
for in Germany as well as in France many distinguished lay- 
men were still found, during the following reigns, who had 
not learned to write, and were obliged to make a cross when 
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they would sign their names ; it was only in the clergy that a 
great improvement was visible. The school under Charles’s 
eye was not merely for boys; theology and all the seven 
liberal arts were taught there; and while common schools 
were founded in many cities, partly by the pupils of the 
normal school, this latter remained as the only high school, 
until Aleuin settled at Tours, and gave a similar character to 
the school in that place. 

As for Eginhard, Charles consulted him principally in 
reference to his architectural plans. When he ascended the 
throne, most cities were built entirely of wood, and the houses 
covered with straw; only fortified castles and some of the 
principal churches were made of stone. Most of the royal man- 
sions were low, wooden dwellings, although there were some 
compact stone buildings among them. They were in no way 
distinguished from those of the richer nobility. The royal 
dwelling-house, however mean, was called “ the Pfalz,” a cor- 
ruption of the word palatium. Open galleries surrounded the 
upper stories, from which doors led into the chambers. ‘The 
kitchen, store-rooms, offices, and stables were under separate 
roofs. Charles was the first prince who built his palaces in a 
better style. His taste was early developed during his journeys 
through Italy. Among several splendid palaces which he built 
during his reign, “ the Pfalz” in Aix-la-Chapelle, and those at 
Nimuegen and Ingelheim, were the most celebrated. For the 
last named he had chosen a most commanding situation, on a 
hill, overlooking the finest part of the valley of the Rhine. The 
palace built in this beautiful spot is described by contemporary 
and later writers —and it stood many centuries — as a mira- 
ele of splendor and beauty. The hundred columns of marble 
and granite which ornamented the building were those of the 
former palace of the Roman emperors at Ravenna, for which 
he was indebted to the friendship of Pope Adrian. They can- 
not have been conveyed so far but at an enormous expense. 
This, however, Charles never avoided, as long as the money 
spent fell by these means into the hands of his people. “The 
beautiful fresco paintings which ornamented the inner halls 
also came from Ravenna, and were probably transported with 
the entire wall. This famous palace has often been men- 
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tioned, and sometimes described, by later writers in prose and 
verse. Ermoldus Nigellus, a priest, who was attached to the 
grandsons of Charlemagne, and took part in their criminal 
revolt against their father, the Emperor Louis, made the 
palace of Ingelheim the subject of one of his odes. But no 
picture of this beautiful building has come down tous. Dur- 
ing the terrible years of the Interregnum in Germany, (1250- 
1272,) —a period which Schiller designates as 
“ Die Kaiserlose, die schreckliche Zeit 
In der kein Richter auf Erden,”— 

this great work of art was destroyed. Its ruins were still 
standing for centuries afterwards, and so late as 1831 its last 
fragments fell together. A portion of the great space it ocen- 
pied is still known to the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country by the name “ Im Saal” (in the hall). 

Charles would have thought it an unpardonable sin if he 
had given so much care to the building of palaces without 
bestowing at least equal attention on the houses of God. 
Wherever he built one of his splendid mansions, he erected 
somewhere in its vicinity a well-endowed church; while the 
old churches in the neighborhood were at the same time 
repaired and enlarged. ‘The chapel in Aix-la-Chapelle, from 
which that city received its French name, was devoted to the 
Virgin Mary. It was built in 796. Its foundation is still 
extant, and although it was destroyed and rebuilt two hun- 
dred years later, the same materials were for the most part 
used, and no doubt the same form restored, so that a consider- 
able portion of the edifice may still be considered as the work 
of the great Emperor. It was decorated by him in the most 
sumptuous style, and Eginhard speaks of it as of a vast 
achievement of beauty and art. The service in this church 
was in dignity and magnificence second only to that of 
Rome; the best preachers and the best singers were attached 
to it; and the ceremonial apparatus was so complete, that 
even the lowest church-servants never officiated in their ordi- 
nary dresses, 

An equal zeal was shown by Charlemagne in the general 
introduction of an improved church music, by which he gave 
to the forms of Christian worship more dignity and attract- 
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iveness. It appears that the early Gallic Church had a 
psalmody of its own, or at least had not availed itself of 
the improvements ascribed to St. Gregory, though probably 
introduced at a much later period. When Charles visited 
Rome after the Lombard campaign, a violent dispute arose 
between the Frankish singers of his chapel and the Italian 
masters. Charles decided “that the water of the stream was 
purer near the fountain, than after mixing with various rivers 
and rivulets,” and preferred to introduce the Roman psal- 
mody. He at first made an attempt to supersede also the 
Gallic liturgy by that of Rome, but soon desisted when he 
saw how strongly his clergy were opposed to the change. 
The Pope sent him two of his best masters, who founded 
each a singing-school, one at Soissons, the other at Metz. 
After these had been for some time in operation, the churches 
of the principal cities were forbidden to admit any other 
leaders of choirs than those who had been educated in 
one of these schools, where also the use of the organ was 
taught. But it seems as if the superior talent for music, 
which no one now denies to the Germans, required some time 
to develop itself, or was adulterated by the Celtic admixture ; 
for the poor Italians were in despair, and compared the sing- 
ing of the Franks to the howling of wild beasts, and their 
playing to the noise of a freight-wagon when driven over a 
rough causeway. Alcuin also complains of their refractory 
indocility, and speaks of “bestiality” and “ unconquerable 
churlishness.” 

That Charlemagne, with his constant border wars and his 
incessant activity in promoting the welfare of his vast empire 
by new and beneficial institutions, still found time for these 
minor affairs, and for his private occupations, can be ac- 
counted for only by the regularity with which he divided his 
time and improved every moment. He rose early, and while 
dressing gave audience to his friends, or to those who wished 
to bring their complaints before him, and who desired his per- 
sonal decision in private dissensions or family feuds. With 
remarkable quickness he looked through the most intricate 
cases, and while he put on his shoes, or buttoned his belt, he 
decided, with a few energetic words, lawsuits that had perhaps 
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lasted for years. His dress was perfectly simple, consisting 
invariably of the Frankish national costume. Over a linen 
shirt, spun and woven by his daughters, he wore a gown of 
blue cloth, kept together at the waist by a silken scarf or belt. 
Around the upper part of his legs, broad, colored bands were 
wound ; the lower part was covered by stocking-like leggings, 
and his feet by shoes. Over his gown he sometimes wore a 
short Venetian cloak, or, in winter, a kind of doublet of otter- 
skins. His sword he seldom laid aside, and this was the only 
costly article which he wore ; the hilt and pommel being often 
of gold or silver. On solemn occasions he carried.a sword 
ornamented with precious stones, and his shoes, and the dia- 
dem that encircled his brow, were similarly adorned. Yet 
these were rare cases. ‘T'wice in his life, when at Rome, he 
put on the long Patrician robe, at the particular request of the 
Popes Adrian and Leo. But in general he did not distinguish 
himself by his attire from a common soldier. He despised the 
luxuries of dress in men, and he made some pretty severe at- 
tempts to check the love of finery in his young Frankish court- 
iers. Once, when some of them appeared before him ata 
morning audience in delicate silk dresses, he suddenly ordered 
a deer-hunt, and, without giving them a moment’s warning to 
change their clothes, made them follow him through bush and 
bramble. Their fine things of course very soon hung about 
them in tatters, to the cruel amusement of all those who were 
better prepared, and especially of the king, who thought he had 
given them a capital lesson. ‘Those who wore costly apparel 
in war he reproved in a more serious way. He asked them 
whether they did not think of the possibility of their being 
slain in battle, and whether they would prefer to have their 
precious armor fall into the enemy’s hands, or rather, for its 
value, have masses read for the salvation of their souls. 

His meals he generally took with his family, and without 
guests. Four dishes were set at once upon the table; then 
his favorite meat, a piece of venison, was brought in on the 
spit on which it was roasted, and afterwards, fruit. He dis- 
liked his physicians, because in his old age they forbade his 
constantly eating roast meat. He ate heartily, but was 
strictly temperate in drinking, and detested intemperance in 
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others. During his meals he often had some person present 
to read aloud or to recite poetry to him. After dinner he felt 
the want of repose. He undressed himself completely, and 
slept for several hours. By this long sleep he of course spoiled 
his night’s rest, which was so interrupted that he often rose 
four or five times in one night. Even from these wakeful 
hours he tried to profit, and had, as remarked above, writing- 
tablets always at hand. 

The residence of the kings in those days was never fixed in 
one place. Partly from policy, they held court one part of the 
year here, another part there. This was not a privilege to the 
people, as in modern times, when it is the means of making 
money current among the people, and traders and workmen 
may hope for employment and profit by the dwelling of many 
wealthy families among them. It was rather an imposition 
on the place which the prince happened to choose, especially 
on the great nobility; for certain supplies and purveyances in 
grain, cattle, wood, and other commodities, were levied for the 
court, wherever it established itself, and certain personal ser- 
vices were also demanded. ‘This was one of the reasons for its 
frequent removal. In the beginning of his reign, Charlemagne, 
like his predecessors, often changed his place of residence. 
His summers were chiefly devoted to campaigns. In autumn 
he liked to be at one of his villas, where he could enjoy hunt- 
ing. Christmas and Easter, the two great festivals of the 
Church, he spent sometimes in the castle of Ingelheim, or of 
Worms, sometimes at Ratisbon or Nimuegen, sometimes at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. His family was always with him. It seems 
singular that we never find him holding his court in Paris, or 
at any other place in the western portion of his realm. Even 
Soissons, an old and venerable city, where many Merovingian 
kings had resided, is not mentioned among his residences, 
perhaps for this very reason. His father, Pepin, however, who 
had more reasons than he to fear ancient associations, seems 
to have dwelt for the most part at Paris. Charles and his 
brother were anointed kings at St. Denis, and probably spent 
the greater part of their youth in the present capital of France. 

The old Carlovingian family estates lay in the region which 
is now called Belgium and the Netherlands. Charlemagne 
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seems to have been, however, more attracted by the beauties 
of the Upper Rhine, until, for the last twenty years of his life, 
he fixed his residence permanently at Aix-la-Chapelle. His 
predilection for Aix was so striking, that the people talked 
about it, and tried to find some hidden reason for his par- 
tiality. The following tradition, which has been brought 
down to posterity in various ways, may have its origin in this 
contemporary gossip. The Emperor fell in love with a beau- 
tiful woman of low origin, and so passionate and absorbing 
was his love, that, contrary to his habits, he neglected all his 
business, and thought no longer of warlike exploits and glory. 
At last the woman died, and his friends and admirers hoped 
that he would now be himself again; but they found that his 
love had not lost its mysterious strength; he hung over her 
corpse, and would not consent to have it buried. Wherever 
he travelled, that beloved body was carried with him. ‘This 
suggested to Turpin, the Archbishop of Rheims, the idea, that 
there must be some sorcery in the case. One day, when the 
Emperor had left the room, he crossed himself, dipped his 
hands into consecrated water, and examined the corpse. He 
found a ring under the tongue of the dead woman, which he 
took away and concealed about his own person. When the 
Emperor re-entered, he made an angry face, and said: “ What 
a horrible odor! Who brought this corpse here? Carry it 
away as quick as you can!” But from that time he attached 
himself to the Archbishop in the same mysterious way; he 
followed him everywhere, and could be happy only in his 
presence. But the holy man saw this with shuddering, and, 
hoping to put an end to all further mischief, he threw the 
magic ring into a deep fountain, which fountain was the min- 
eral spring of Aix. Afterwards the great Emperor became 
marvellously fond of Aix, built a chapel there, neglected 
all his other fine castles, did not stir from that place during 
the rest of his lifetime, and before he died ordered that 
they should bury him there, and that his successors should 
there receive the imperial honors. 

Thus far the popular legend. But we must hasten to lead 
the reader back from its naive poetry to plain, historical prose, 
and accompany the Emperor to the various places of resi- 
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dence which he chose during the first and larger portion of 
his reign. While he was removing with his family and his 
court from one place to another, the country through which 
they travelled had to support them, and he liked particularly 
to claim the hospitality of the high clergy, for they could best 
afford it. He took care, however, not to lodge often in the 
same house; for even the richest stores were emptied when 
his numerous suite fell, locust-like, upon them. ‘The monk of 
St. Gall relates, that a certain bishop, who had repeatedly 
entertained the court in that way, at last thought his hospi- 
tality too severely taxed. Once when he heard of the court’s 
approach, he ordered his servants to empty the chambers 
quickly, to make room for the numerous guests. When 
Charles arrived, he expressed his approbation at seeing the 
house prepared for him,— from which we conclude that the 
court carried bedding, vessels, table furniture, and such things, 
with them; on which the bishop sulkily replied, that he 
could just as well have omitted the process, for that where the 
king and his suite appeared, a house was of course emptied 
to the naked walls. The king smiled; and, without being 
offended, remarked that he at least understood filling up just 
as well as emptying, and when he departed gave the reluctant 
host an estate. 

Longer visits he made at his own country-seats, where 
everything was constantly ready for him. His retinue he took 
only to the largest of these villas, where there was room 
enough to keep a formal court. But he loved to enjoy rural 
life accompanied only by his family and body servants, on his 
smaller farms, which were scattered over the whole empire. 
Two different works on the administration of his personal es- 
tates have come down to us, which only increase our admi- 
ration for a man, who, besides being the greatest warrior and 
wisest ruler, was also the most careful and judicious agricul- 
turist of his age. He kept, of course, stewards and adminis- 
trators everywhere; but everything was so well regulated, 
and his examinations, when present, were so strict, that he 
could depend upon being well served. He entered into all 
the details; the fields, the ponds, the woods, the stables, the 
gardens, — everything was kept ready for his constant inspec- 
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tion. It has been reported that he and his queen knew exactly 
the number of poultry kept on each farm, and that even 
the eggs were often counted in their presence. If we smile 
at this, we must not forget that such things were of much 
greater importance for a king of the eighth century than they 
are now, and that Charles derived his principal income from 
his farms. A part of their produce was regularly sent to the 
court for its support, and what was not consumed in that 
way was carried to market and sold. The clothing of his 
retinue was made of the flax raised on his fields, of the wool 
from the backs of his sheep, of the skins of the cattle he kept, 
and was also mostly manufactured by his servants on the 
farms. ‘The kings in those times lived in a great measure on 
their own family property, which was increased by the tribute 
of dependent nations, and presents and supplies from their 
vassals, voluntary at first, but compulsory by custom. The 
people paid no other regu/ar imposts except the tolls of 
bridges and highways, and a few taxes, retained from the 
former Roman system of taxation. It was therefore impor- 
tant that these farms should be administered as advantageous- 
ly as possible. Profit, however, was not all that Charles drew 
from them. Few of them were so small as not to contain, 
besides the kitchen garden, a flower-garden, where exotic 
plants were often cultivated; and in addition to the useful 
animals were those kept for curiosity or pleasure, as peacocks, 
turtle-doves, and pheasants. 

Simple as Charles’s habits were, he knew too well the im- 
posing influence of splendor and ceremony on the masses, to 
disdain their aid. The cherished simplicity which reigned in 
his private family circle and his intercourse with his learned 
friends, did not therefore extend to his court. Adelhard ex- 
pressly wrote a book, “ On the Order of the Palace,” of which 
an extract is preserved in a later work of similar purport writ- 
ten under Charles the Bald. We do not find that a sharp line 
was drawn between sta/fe officers and court oflicers, as indeed 
was nowhere the case in earlier times. There were three 
ministers : an Archicapellanus, or Arch-Chaplain, who stood 
at the head of all church matters; a Cancellarius, or Chancel- 
lor, who kept the seal and was chief in all worldly affairs ; and 
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a Pfalzgraf (Comes Palatii), or upper judge, who presided in 
the king’s absence at the court tribunal, before which came 
all the suits which could not be decided by the ordinary tri- 
bunals, and to which complainants might appeal from the de- 
cisions of the latter. The high court officers were more in 
number. There was a Mansionarius, who had the superinten- 
dence of the palace; a Camerarius, who was chief administra- 
tor of the royal income ; a Seneschal, or head of the kitchen; a 
Buticularius, or chief butler for the cellar; and a Marshal for 
the stable. Besides these there was an Upper Falconer, and, 
as thick forests at that time still covered an extensive part of 
the empire, and the destruction of wild beasts was a matter of 
great importance, not less than four Jaégermeisters (hunting- 
masters) were employed. All these chief officers had, of 
course, a great many lower officials to execute their com- 
mands. 

The Gefolge (retinue) of the Merovingian kings had be- 
come under the Carlovingians a regular body-guard, called 
Seara (in modern German, Schergen, in Latin, Satellites or 
Comitatus). They were different from the Heerbann or Exer- 
citus, i. e. the army, which was raised only in war, and for one 
campaign. The Comitatus was the standing army. From its 
soldiers were taken garrisons to defend the coasts against 
pirates, and to keep newly conquered provinces in subjection. 
These soldiers were paid from Charles’s private income. A 
part of them were kept in the palace and followed him on his 
travels. 

The great extent of Charles’s empire, and his widely ex- 
tended fame, brought numerous visitors to his court. In the 
year 796, ‘Tedun, a Chan of the conquered Avars, came to Aix- 
la-Chapelle to be baptized. Angilbert speaks in his poem of 
the curious spectacle of so many different costumes and ar- 
mors, and the strange effect of hearing languages from all 
parts of the world. There was no want of amusement for 
the entertainment of this medley multitude. They all lived 
at the Emperor's cost. Eginhard remarks, that many persons 
had considered this as a useless and even injurious expense, 
but that Charles had pleased himself in the fame of an un- 
bounded liberality. 
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He did not often give public dinners; and when he did, 
though a great number of guests were invited, they were con- 
strained to enjoy themselves within the bounds of decency, 
and no excess in drinking was suffered. The biographer of 
his son Louis praises this prince, among other things, for the 
serious deportment which he was wont to observe even at 
such public entertainments. While all his court and his war- 
riors broke out in roaring laughter, he alone kept a sober 
countenance. Charles, on the contrary, took delight in the 
merriment of his guests, and sought to heighten it by music 
and pantomimic representations. Some of the clergy, how- 
ever, interposed serious objections to dramatic amusements 
even thus early, although we may suppose that they were 
carried on in accordance with the best notions of propriety 
then current, for we find that Angilbert, the refined and learned 
chaplain, was passionately fond of them, very much to the 
grievance of the more ascetic Alcuin. - In a letter to Adelhard, 
Alcuin expresses his joy at hearing of the moral improvement 
of his “ Homeras.” “ Although,” he continues, “he has al- 
ways led an honorable life, there is no one in this world who. 
ought not to forget the things which are behind him, and 
press onward, to reach the crown of perfection beyond. ‘The 
only thing which I have ever disapproved of in him was this 
pleasure in comedians, whose idle plays threatened no slight 
danger to his soul. I have written to him, to show hiin the 
sincere fear of my friendship, and I have often wondered that 
so sensible a man did not see that he acted contrary and dis- 
advantageously to his dignity.” * 


* Among the other amusements of Charlemagne’s court the great boar and ball 
hunts are minutely described. That gaming and dancing were practised, we can infer 
only from the passion which the early Germans entertained for the former, and from 
the general custom at all the Northern courts in reference to the latter. In the oldest 
German and Scandinavian ballads we find the princesses and knights dancing togeth- 
er. A favorite exercise, of course, was tilting and fighting for prizes. We owe to 
Nithard, the son of Angilbert and Bertha mentioned above, the description of a tour- 
nament, or rather an equestrian exercise, which took place twenty-six years after the 
death of Charlemagne, when his two grandsons, Charles the Bald and Louis the Ger- 
man, united their armies at Worms in order to defend themselves against their eldest 
brother, the Emperor Lothaire. This was the time when the great Frankish nation 
separated into French and Germans. Although on the best terms, a lively rivalry 
and ambition to save the national honor were visible. On one side stood the Aus- 
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At the great festivals of the Church or the reception of 
foreign ambassadors, the court appeared in more than usual 
splendor, and this was considerably heightened after Charles 
had assumed the rank of Roman Emperor, and was acknowl- 
edged by the whole world as the chief of Catholic Christen- 
dom. He seems from that epoch to have considered it his duty 
not to remain behind the Byzantine court in this point. He 
wore at such times a tunic embroidered with gold, a mantle 
fastened with a golden agrafe, and a crown sparkling with 
diamonds. ‘The proposal for Rotrudis, the dissolution of this 
engagement, the regulation of the frontiers on the Istrian 
borders and in the South of lialy, the frequent troubles in 
those regions, and the necessity of hushing insults by excuses 
and peaceful means, — all these were occasions for Greek em- 
bassies. 

There was never a really good feeling between the Byzan- 
tine and the Frankish courts. ‘The Byzantines feared and 
despised the Franks, and were hated and despised by them. 
In the year 802, after Charles was crowned Roman Emperor, 
Irene, whose power began to fail, offered the hero, then sixty 
years old, her hand. He entered into her idea, and sent an 
embassy to Constantinople to make a formal proposal. But 
during the sojourn of the envoys in the Greek capital, a revolu- 
tion broke out, which raised Nicephorus to the throne, and 
sent Irene into exile. The Frankish embassy were exposed to 
the insult and maltreatment of a furious mob. ‘The new.em- 
peror, fearing the vengeance of the great Western hero, sent 
an embassy to Germany without delay to make the necessary 
excuses to the mighty king; although on this occasion he sa- 
luted Charles only as Basileus, his imperial title having been 
first recognized by Michael, the successor of Nicephorus, 


trasian (Eastern) Franks and Saxons, on the other the Aquitanians and Bretons, all 
on horseback. Suddenly, ona given signal, the horsemen shot towards each other, but 
the moment they met, each party dexterously turned aside and safely reached the 
former position of the other, or, if they perceived the impossibility of such a course, 
they reversed their course and returned to their own places. The great skill of the 
tilters consisted in the precision of the movement, so as to remain in one row as well 
in advancing as in turning. Nithard praises the dexterity and moderation manifested 
on both sides, because, notwithstanding their zeal, no blood was spilt, and no limbs 
broken, though such misfortunes were quite common at these exercises. 
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Charles and his Franks were greatly exasperated, and the 
mission was not treated with any excess of courtesy. The 
description which the monk of St. Gall gives of their recep- 
tion savors, indeed, very strongly of the character of a popular 
tradition, and we must make allowance for some exaggera- 
tion. His narrative, however, shows clearly that the Emperor 
was angry, and wished to impress the haughty strangers with 
the extent of his power and greatness. They were slowly 
and carelessly conveyed through the empire to the palace of 
Seltz in Alsace, where he happened to be at that time. The 
monk tells us, with perfect naiveté, that they had been con- 
ducted by circuitous roads, in order to make them spend 
much money and wear out their fine clothes, so as to humble 
them by the consciousness of a shabby appearance before the 
Emperor. Charles made them, indeed, go through all the cere- 
monies of the stiflest court regulations. ‘They were admitted 
to his presence only after having in four diflerent halls paid 
their respects to all the great functionaries of the empire. 
Their Oriental manner of salutation by prostrating themselves, 
the good monk took for a sign of their being overwhelmed by 
the grandeur of the Occidental Emperor and his court, and he 
represents them as completely confused and dazzled by all 
they saw. 

Of a more interesting character were two Arab embassies, 
sent to Charlemagne by the famous Haroun al Raschid, whom 
the glory of his name had reached. As early as 771, when, 
after a successful campaign against the Saxons, he was still 
at Paderborn, a mission of the western branch of the Arabs 
had reached him. Moorish princes, who had revolted against 
the supremacy of Abder Haman, came to implore the assist- 
ance of the grandson of Charles Martel, whose power their 
sires had once felt, against the Ommiades. The young mon- 
arch, bribed by the glory of such an enterprise, and the wish 
to try his sword against the Arabs, whose name was still the 
terror of the world, undertook that useless campaign, rich in 
laurels indeed, but also in dangers and losses. No period of 
Charles’s life has been more glorified by poetry than this, and 
the chivalrous exploits of his chiefly fabulous heroes live still 
in celebrated epics and numerous popular ballads. 
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The embassies from the Caliph were of a more peaceful 
character. The wish to enter into some connection with the 
Mohammedan princes of the East had proceeded from Charles 
himself. He thought it his duty to try to alleviate the lot of 
the Christians who lived under the dominion of the infidels. 
His alms were statedly sent by pilgrims to the oppressed 
Christians of Asia and Africa. But the pilgrims themselves 
needed protection. For this purpose he sent an embassy to 
Haroun al Raschid; but the two envoys died on the road, 
without reaching Bagdad. The Caliph, however, had heard 
of the mission, and Charles’s fame had long since reached him. 
He consequently availed himself of the occasion of Charles's 
being anointed Roman Emperor to return the compliment of 
an embassy, in order to congratulate him. According to the 
Oriental custom, the embassy was accompanied by rich 
presents, among which was a live elephant. This animal was 
considered as a great wonder, and, from the manner in which 
the chronicles of the time speak of it, we must infer that none 
of the species had ever been seen before in that part of the 
world. ‘The gift was the more valuable, as this elephant is 
said to have been the only one which Haroun then possessed. 
Charlemagne returned the compliment by a present of horses, 
Spanish mules, large dogs, trained for hunting, and a kind of 
many-colored woollen cloaks, skilfully woven by Saxon and 
Frisian women. The principal charge of the envoys who 
carried these presents was to insure the safety of the Chris- 
tian pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre. It seems in singular 
contradiction with this object, that Charles’s ambassador on 
this occasion was a Jew by the name of Isaac. It is very 
probable that he was chosen on account of his knowledge of 
the Arabic language. Haroun was polite enough to make the 
Emperor a present of the sacred spot, and the latter subse- 
quently kept an agent in Jerusalem for the sole benefit of the 
pilgrims. He also ordered a hospital to be built, in which all 
Christian strangers were received free from expense. This 
hospital — by which, according to the original meaning of the 
word, not a mere lazaretto, but a general house of reception, 
was meant— was still extant towards the end of the tenth 


century. 
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The embassy which the Caliph sent in 807 to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to apprise the Emperor of his friendly intentions, has 
been minutely described by the monk of St. Gall. The en- 
voys then also brought highly valuable presents, gorgeous 
damask stuffs, precious Indian spices, and rare and costly 
ointments. But the most curious gift was a large clock made 
of brass, the mechanism of which was moved by water. A 
hand showed the minutes, and the change of the hour was 
marked by the fall of small balls on a metal plate, which 
caused a bell-like sound. At noon and at midnight twelve 
little doors opened, and twelve tiny men on horseback came 
out and disappeared at the other side. As the Franks never 
had seen a similar thing, the people looked at it almost with 
dismay, and were strongly inclined to believe that the infidels 
had executed it by the agency of witchcraft. The more edu- 
cated classes regarded it with unequalled admiration, and 
spoke of it as the most skilful work of art ever constructed. 

We must infer that the impressions which the Arabian am- 
bassadors, who seem to have been men educated in the best 
Oriental style, received of the Frankish court, were not the 
most favorable, although the monk of St. Gall thought other- 
wise. It happened to be Easter when they arrived; the court 
appeared in extraordinary splendor; and the Emperor him- 
self, with his majestic figure, sparkled in the most sumptuous 
attire. Their Oriental prostrations the monk takes again for 
the sign of their being overwhelmed by so much greatness. 
In the pompous Church procession which took place, the infi- 
dels of course could not share. They looked at it from the 
baleony of the palace. The profusion of gold and silver glit- 
tering in the clothes of the priests and the armor of the knights 
amused the Arabians. They repeatedly broke out into loud 
langhter, and said, “ Until now we have seen only men made 
of earth, but to-day we have seen men made of gold.” The 
following day a great and sumptuous dinner was given in 
honor of the ambassadors. But the dishes were so little 
to their Oriental tastes, that they rose from table almost 
without having eaten anything. A great buffalo-chase was 
also arranged. But the sight of these terrible creatures filled 
the strangers with fear. They fled when one of the animals 
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turned against them. The Emperor, however, who was in 
their immediate vicinity, galloped on to meet him, and lifted 
his sword to cut him through the neck. But the blow failed, 
and the huge beast thrust his horns against one of his legs, 
which was fortunately protected by his hunting-boot, so that 
the wound was not very deep. A Frankish cavalier, named 
Isembart, who stood among the spectators because he was 
in disgrace and not permitted to share in the Emperor's 
amusement, sprang towards the furious animal and killed him 
with his spear. The Emperor did not even suffer his servants 
to undress him. He withdrew to the rooms of his daughter- 
in-law, Irmengard, Louis’s wife, and had his wound dressed 
by her. Isembart was of course pardoned and rewarded. 

When the ambassadors departed, they were candid enough 
to make a remark to the great Emperor which impressed him, 
and had, no doubt, a good effect. They told him that they 
had found that his name was more feared and respected in the 
remotest foreign countries than in his own empire, in whose 
provinces he could indeed command, but was not always 
obeyed. On the Emperor's inquiry, they told him that, in 
coming from distant Bagdad, they had found every country 
filled with his glory and trembling before his power, until 
they reached the borders of his own realm. Here, although 
they had made known to the bishops and counts the object of 
their mission, they had by no means met with the reception 
which they could have expected. Charles had the matter 
investigated without delay; several bishops were fined, and 
several counts deposed; and to prevent even the possibility 
of similar occurrences, the ambassadors were accompanied to 
the frontiers by a part of his body-guard. 

These memorable embassies occurred during the period of 
Charlemagne’s brightest glory, by which we would denote the 
last twenty-five years of his reign. His vast realm —com- 
prehending the northeastern portion of Spain, the whole of 
France, the Netherlands, Upper and Central Italy, and Ger- 
many in the North as far as the Eider, in the East beyond 
the Elbe, and in the Southeast to the Theiss and the interior 
of Ilyria— was quiet; only its borders and coasts needed to 
be watched and defended. Indeed, although our subject is 
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the private life and household of Charles, we feel that, without 
some knowledge of the perfectly simple and regular organism 
through which he succeeded in keeping such extended and 
heterogeneous provinces in order, the whole greatness of the 
man could not be fully understood. 

The whole realm was divided into districts, of which the 
counts (comites) or governors were under the control of the 
royal commissioners (Sendgrafen, missi dominici), who annu- 
ally visited their provinces in order to examine the details of 
administration, and to punish abuses. ‘The oppression of the 
people by the great was checked with a powerful hand. 
Occupation was given to the workmen by the construction of 
numerous buildings, of every description, and various improve- 
ments, among which may be named the draining of marshes, 
the clearing of forests, and the building of several seaports in 
France. Another grand project, by which Charles hoped to 
promote commerce, the union of the Rhine and the Danube 
by a canal, for which the plan was made by Eginhard, was 
frustrated by the obstacles of the season, and the ignorance of 
the age in hydraulics. He was emphatically the patron of the 
Church, and considering the convents not only as places of 
refuge for holy men, but as the institutions best adapted to 
be seats of learning, which they indeed became through him, 
he founded very many of them. But he was far from sup- 
porting the claims of the clergy to worldly power. Even at 
Rome he reserved the jurisdiction in civil matters to himself, 
and although he honored the Pope as the head of the Chris- 
tian Church, and as the chief bishop of his empire, he plainly 
showed the world, by declaring his son Louis his successor, 
and bidding him solemnly place the crown on his own head, 
that, whatever claims the Catholic high-priest might lay to 
the exclusive power of making and anointing kings, he 
did not acknowledge them. How little he was inclined to 
indulge the clergy in their abuses or worldly pretensions ap- 
pears from a series of questions which he laid before their 
assemblies, some of which seem to refer to particular cases ; 
as, for instance, “ How far is a bishop or abbot permitted to 
meddle with worldly affairs?” “ Where is it written that a 
man may be made a priest or a monk against his own will 
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and wishes?” “ May it be called giving up the world, to 
keep in one’s breast an insatiable cupidity after other men’s 
possessions, and to seduce one’s fellow-creatures to per- 
jury and false testimonies?” “Can it be of any use to the 
Church when a prelate thinks more of the multitude than of 
the ability of his clergy, and cares more about their singing 
than about their way of living ?” 

The little satisfaction which the bishops, on the whole, 
gave to him, made him often only too arbitrary in the be- 
stowal of sees, which by his own law were to be filled by the 
election of the people and clergy of the diocese. Depending 
too much on his own individual opinion, (like other great 
men,) he often followed, in these things, a mere whim. The 
monk of St. Gall tells us, that in the beginning of his reign 
he had once promised a young clergyman of noble family, 
towards whom he was favorably disposed, a bishopric. After 
the fashion of his predecessors, the happy man came to thank 
him and to take leave, ready to proceed at once to his diocese. 
When he expressed his thanks in the most lively way, and 
in a manner which seemed to the king not quite in har- 
mony with the due gravity of a priest, and especially a 
bishop, Charles began to suspect he had made an improper 
choice. However, he said nothing, and while the ecclesiastic 
went out, stepped to the window to see him ride off. The 
servants of the young noble led his horse to the steps to 
make it easier for him to mount. But he sprang to the 
back of the horse with one quick bound, and was about to 
gallop off, when the king’s voice was heard from the window. 
“Stop,” cried he; and when the poor man, who perhaps ex- 
pected some additional favor, returned to him, he continued : 
“T see, from your manner of getting on horseback, that I can 
make better use of you in war than in the Church. You had 
better not think of a bishopric for a while yet.” 

By another anecdote from the same source, we see that 
this was not the only time when Charles followed the instiga- 
tion of a momentary feeling. One of his favorite clerks was 
with him,—a man of low birth, but whom he had probably 
long before thought of rewarding for his services, — when the 
death of a certain bishop was reported. The king asked how 
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much money he had left for alms and masses for his soul. 
“ Not more,” was the answer, “than two pounds of silver.” 
Upon this his secretary exclaimed involuntarily: “ What a 
small sum of travelling-money for so long a journey!” 'The king 
was struck with the remark, and is said to have determined 
at once to give him the vacant see. Numerous applications 
were made. Among others, Queen Hildegardis appeared to 
intercede for a certain clergyman whom she patronized. But 
Charles, as stated above, had made up his mind. He called 
the fortunate secretary, who, hidden by a curtain, had heard 
all the different petitions, took his hand, and, looking deeply 
and seriously into his eye, said: “ Thou and no other shalt 
have the bishopric ; but for thy salvation and for mine take 
care to lay up a larger sum of travelling-money for the long 
way from which thou never canst return.” 

Among his contemporaries Charles was still more indebted 
for the glory of his name to his genins as a general, and the suc- 
cess of his arms, than to his many excellences as a ruler. But 
posterity will find deeper shadows thrown on his name from 
this side than from any other. Not that his eminence as a war- 
rior and a commander in war could be questioned. But an en- 
lightened age has learned not to judge of heroic deeds without 
reference to their motives. That, of the wars which Charle- 
magne undertook, more were those of ambition than of de- 
fence, cannot be denied. His great genius alone must here 
apologize for him. His campaigns against the Saxons, the 
most bloody of all, belonged indeed at first strictly to the 
latter kind. The Saxons were a ferocious people, and turbu- 
lent, troublesome neighbors. Their valor made him respect 
them, and it became his ambition to conquer them, the more 
so as their aversion to Christianity made it appear to him, as 
a Christian monarch, a religious duty to convert them. Far 
be it from us to justify, or even to excuse, his way of proceed- 
ing against them; the less, as the only black and cruel action 
in Charlemagne’s life, the butchering of more than four thou- 
sand human beings at Verden, belongs under this head. The 
only one we say; for Charles was naturally far from being in- 
human or cruel. In the dissensions between him and his 
brother, it was the latter who took the first hostile steps, 
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and the accusations as to his intentions against his brother’s 
children are entirely unproved. The fact that after the Italian 
war neither Carloman’s widow, nor her sons, are mentioned, 
makes it much more probable that they died in private and 
peaceful obscurity, than that they perished as victims of 
Charles’s ambition or vengeance. Under his whole reign, not 
a single case of blinding, maiming, or any similar mode of 
ferocious punishment, so frequent in those barbarous times, 
occurred ; and we never hear, even in war, of any extraordi- 
nary acts of rigor, except in this terrible case. To explain, we 
must not forget that Charles considered the Saxons, whom 
he hoped to have finally conquered, and whose chiefs had four 
years before promised obedience and subjection to him, not 
as enemies, but as rebels. We must make allowance for the 
passionate irritation of his mind, when he saw them, after 
Wittikind’s return, suddenly rise and destroy, in one desper- 
ate battle, his own mighty army, sent not against them, but 
against their unruly neighbors, the Sorbes. Only in this way 
the foul abuse of power which we see him commit may be, 
not excused, but palliated. And may we not suppose that 
the melancholy which darkened the last years of his glorious 
life had its cause as much in that one awful recollection, be- 
coming more and more awful to him the nearer he approached 
the gates of eternity, as in the conviction of the frailty of all 
human glory, which came over him with the darkened pros- 
pects of his vast empire ? 

From the year 806 Charlemagne enjoyed his life in quiet. 
The brave Saxons were finally subjected to his power. His 
rule in Spain was firmly founded. In the border feuds which 
never ceased, and in the war against the Greeks in 810, he. 
did not take part in person. He governed his vast empire 
with wisdom, and found his usual recreations in reading and 
conversing, in hunting and travelling. He may be truly said 
to have rested on his laurels, and honor and homage streamed 
in upon him from every side. 

But it was then that he was destined to experience in the 
most heart-rending manner the frailty of all earthly hopes. 
His son Pepin, whom he had made king of Italy, died there 
in 810. The year following he lost also Charles, his own 
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image, whom he had always with him, and had designated 
as his immediate successor. This heavy dispensation nearly 
overpowered him. It is also probable that his three legiti- 
mate daughters had died before him; for they disappear 
entirely from history, and are never mentioned during the 
latter portion of his life. We cannot be surprised that Charles 
did not bear the downfall of all his earthly hopes with the proud 
apathy of a stoic, nor that the violent feelings of a powerful 
and passionate nature broke out in vehement grief, and 
yielded but slowly in that submission to God's will which is 
worthy of a Christian. His health, naturally of unusual 
vigor, was much impaired; his limbs became weak; he be- 
gan to limp, and was obliged to give up a part of his bodily 
exercises. Formerly, when he had been unwell, he had cured 
himself by fasting or a severe diet. But his want of strength 
did not suffer this regimen now. More and more he became 
depressed in spirits and melancholy. From the time of that 
second bereavement, no one saw him cheerful again. He 
even contemplated a withdrawal from the world. The dis- 
positions of his last will, laid down in 812, seem to indicate 
that the idea rose in his mind that the death of these, his 
legitimate sons, might be a punishment for his sinful illegiti- 
mate connections. It is very probable that some priest who 
had influence with him nourished this feeling from interested 
motives; for his testament, instead of bestowing rich legacies 
upon his surviving children, proved to be exclusively for the 
benefit of the Church. His whole property was to be divided 
into three portions, two of which were divided again into 
twenty-one parts, one for each of the twenty-one archbishop- 
rics of the empire. Each of these parts was again to be 
divided into three shares, one of which feli to the archiepisco- 
pal seat or metropolitan church, the other two to the subaltern 
clergy and their churches. The third part of the whole 
amount was to remain undivided during the testator’s reign ; 
but in the case of his death or retirement from the world, 
it was to be divided into four portions, three of which 
were to be given to the poor, the servants of the court, and, 
again, the churches; the fourth finally fell to his illegitimate 
children. The scantiness of this last portion may perhaps 
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appear less surprising, when we consider that one of these 
children was a monk, and that his three youngest sons, all of 
them still in boyhood, were to be brought up for the Church. 
Among the gifts which fell to the share of the churches of 
Rome and Ravenna were two tables of massive silver, on one 
of which was engraved a picture of the whole known world; 
on the other, representations of the cities of Rome and Con- 
stantinople. No trace is left of these treasures. ‘The docu- 
ment by which these dispositions were made is somewhat 
different from other instruments of the kind, still extant from 
those times. This circumstance, and the excessive liberality 
which it shows towards the Church, has excited in later 
writers the suspicion that it was forged. It seems, however, 
not in contradiction with the state of his mind during the 
latter years of his life, and it was strictly executed by his suc- 
cessor, who was, however, more than any other monarch under 
the influence of the clergy. 

This prince, Louis, king of Aquitaine, was then the great 
Emperor’s sole heir to the throne. In prospectively dividing 
the dominion of his many provinces Charles had followed the 
unwise custom of his age and his predecessors; but it is 
entirely incredible that, as some suppose, he should have con- 
templated ultimately dismembering an empire which he had 
spent his whole lifetime in extending and aggrandizing, and 
to the greater part of which he had given the same constitu- 
tion. ‘The very circumstance that he bestowed upon each of 
his younger sons a kingdom, which remained, however, just as 
much subject to his rule as if it had no king of its own, yet 
assigned no separate realm to his actual successor, seems to 
indicate that he neyer meant the two kings to be anything in 
future but sub-kings, under the dominion of their brother, the 
Roman Emperor and King of the Franks, as they were now 
under his own dominion, 

In the autumn of 813, Charlemagne felt his end approach- 
ing, and ordered his son, who resided in Aquitaine, to be sent 
for. Louis was then thirty-four years old, a young man of 
benevolent disposition, well trained in war, (having repeat- 
edly fought against the Saracens,) but decidedly preferring 
the peaceful occupations of literature, and especially Biblical 
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studies. The Emperor at the same time convened the states 
of the empire at Aix-la-Chapelle, and now held his last Diet. 
The attendance was more numerous than ever before, and a 
holy feeling of awe reigned inthe assembly. He commanded 
them to pay homage to his son, as the future king of the 
Franks, and asked the great men of the empire, each sepa- 
rately, and beginning with those of the highest rank, whether 
they approved of having Louis succeed him as Roman Em- 
peror also. They all agreed in declaring that such was the 
will of God. The whole assembly showed their approbation, 
and many were moved to tears. ‘Then he appointed the 
next Sunday for the solemn act of coronation. In the morn- 
ing of that day he went to the church of St. Mary with the 
crown upon his head, and in the imperial costume. Throng- : 
ing masses filled the house. Another crown lay upon the 
altar. Here both kings knelt, and, after having prayed long 
and fervently, the majestic old hero arose, and admonished 
his son with a firm voice, before the whole assembly, “to 
fear the Almighty God, to keep his commandments, to pro- 
tect the Church, to treat his brothers and sisters with kind- 
ness, to honor the priests like fathers, to love his people like 
his children, to keep misdoers in check, to be the protector 
of convents, and a father to the poor, to appoint faithful 
officers, not to depose any one without cause, and to strive 
after a course of life irreproachable before God and men.” 
Louis promised to fulfil all his admonitions. ‘Then his father 

. ordered him to take the crown from the altar, and place it 
upon his own head. A solemn mass concluded this imposing 
and aflecting scene. Leaning on his son’s shoulder the ven- 
erable Emperor returned to his palace. 

A short time afterwards, he sent the young king back to 
Aquitaine. The separation was a final one for this world. 
The old Emperor wept when he embraced his son for the last 
time. Soon after his departure, Charles was seized with 
fever and violent pleurisy. He tried once more to cure himself 
by fasting, but he became weaker and weaker every day, and 
after January 21st, 814, was unable to rise from his bed. 
But he still occupied himself in his usual way; nay, the very 
day before his death, he gave some time to the correction of a 
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Biblical manuscript. On January 27th he received the last 
sacraments, and expired on the following morning at three 
o’clock, at the age of seventy-two years. 

He had left no order with regard to the place or manner of 
his interment, and his son and successor was too far away to 
make it possible to await his commands. His faithful ser- 
vants resolved, therefore, to preserve his body in his favorite 
church of St. Mary, at Aix. The corpse was embalmed, 
and placed in a sitting position in a recess of the vault. The 
arm-chair in which he was seated was of marble, covered 
with gold. The sword with which they girded him was also 
of gold, as was the binding of the Gospel which they put in 
his hand. The shoulders rested against the back of the chair ; 
the head was kept in its upright position by a golden chain 
fastened to the crown upon it. Inside of the crown was 
placed a piece of the holy cross. He wore his imperial robes; 
but under the corpse they laid the haircloth shirt which he 
had secretly worn, and on his lap the pilgrim’s pouch which 
he was in the habit of taking with him when he travelled to 
Rome. Before him they hung up the sceptre and the golden 
shield which Pope Leo had consecrated. Then they filled 
the vault with incense, spices, balm, and various precious and 
sacred symbols, locked it, and put the seal of the empire 
upon it. Over the vault they had an arch built, gilded, and 
ornamented with his portrait and an inscription in Latin, of 
which the following is a translation: —“ Beneath this monu- 
ment rests the body of Charles the Great, Orthodox Emperor, 
who extended the Frankish Empire considerably and ruled 
over it happily for forty-seven (forty-six) years. He died in 
his seventieth (seventy-second) year, A. D. 814, on the fifth 
day before the calends of February.” 

Loud and heartfelt lamentations of the people accom- 
panied the ceremony. According to Eginhard, the sad event 
had been predicted some time before by numerous presages, 
such as frequent and sudden darkness, the falling of a gallery 
which connected the Emperor’s palace with the church, the 
burning of a new bridge over the Rhine at Mentz, and 
similar occurrences which interested the people. The his- 
torian is here, of course, only the organ of his times. 
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One hundred and eighty-six years after his death, A. D. 
1000, the seal of Charlemagne’s grave was broken for the first 
time. The young and enthusiastic Emperor Otho IIL, who 
rebuilt the church, which had been partially destroyed by the 
Normans, had the vault opened. He took a piece of the holy 
cross away with him, as a sacred memorial of his great prede- 
cessor. It was also, probably, at this time that the sceptre, 
crown, and pouch were removed, to be used at the coronation 
of subsequent Roman emperors. They are now kept at 
Vienna. The marble chair remains, and is still shown at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The vault was sealed up once more and 
remained undisturbed for a period of one hundred and sixty- 
five years. At that time another great Emperor, Frederic 
Barbarossa, had it opened again, and by his command the 
remains of the body were laid in a coffin, and removed to a 
grander and richer tomb. His veneration for this most cele- 
brated of his predecessors was so great, that he induced the 
Pope of his creation, Pascal IIL, to signalize the gratitude 
of the pontifical chair for its most glorious protector by a can- 
onization of the hero, after the lapse of more than three hun- 
dred years. 


Art. VIL—1. The Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By 
Francis Waytanp, President of Brown University, and 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 426. 

2. Philosophy of the Mechanics of Nature, and the Source and 
Modes of Action of Natural Motive Power. By Z. Au.en. 
Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1852. 8vo. pp. 797. 


Tue authors of these volumes need no introduction from 
us. They are already well and favorably known to the pub- 
lic. The published works of Dr. Wayland— his excellent 
treatises on Moral Science and Political Economy, his admi- 
rable volumes of Sermons, and, more recently, his interesting 
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Memoirs of Dr. Judson—have secured for him a wide and 
enviable reputation as an author, while his position for more 
than a quarter of a century at the head of one of the oldest 
and most honored colleges of New England, and his eminent 
ability as an instructor, have made his name and fame house- 
hold words in every part of the land. 

Mr. Allen, too, has repeatedly appeared before the public as 
an author. His “ Practical Tourist,’ an agreeable book of 
travels, had in its time an extensive circulation; and his 
“ Manual of Improvements in the Industrial Arts,” intended 
especially for mechanics and manufacturers, is understood to 
have rendered important aid to these classes. In the present 
work, we have the fruit of more extended research and of 
riper investigation, as well as of loftier endeavor. Its aim is 
rather philosophical than practical. It seeks to unveil the 
hidden sources of all material power, rather than to furnish 
guides for its economical applications. It is the development 
of one great idea, which finds adequate expression only in a 
volume of seven hundred and ninety-seven pages, and about 
which all the physical sciences gather in support and illustra- 
tion. 

The circumstances under which the work was produced 
impart to it additional interest. It was not a task imposed 
by the necessities of professional position. No hope of pecu- 
niary advantage mingled with the motives which prompted 
it. A pure and simple love of the truths unfolded was sufli- 
cient to repay every sacrifice, and to render the labor, although 
continued through long years of patient thought and study, 
its own exceeding great reward. It was composed during 
periods of leisure gained from active business pursuits, — 
chiefly in the hours of early morning, when the faculties in- 
vigorated by brief slumber were prepared for their finest ac- 
tion, —a circumstance to which may be due, in part at least, 
the auroral freshness that breathes from its pages. When the 
work of composition was completed, the resources of a pri- 
vate fortune were put in requisition, that others might expe- 
rience the philosophic joy and reflect it back by sympathy. 

The theory of natural motive-power unfolded in this vol- 
ume assumes the entire passivily of matter. This ordinarily 
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recognized principle of natural philosophy is extended to the 
domain of chemistry, and the material particles are supposed 
to be as utterly inert as the masses built up from them. The 
idea of inherent forces — of attractions and repulsions, of grav- 
ity, cohesion, and chemical affinity—is discarded, as wholly 
incompatible with the nature of matter. The component 
atoms of a body can no more possess the power of self-mo- 
tion, than the body itself. Every change — whether from rest 
to motion or from motion to rest — must be impressed upon 
them by forces from without. ‘The only power or capability 
which we can rationally ascribe to the atoms is that of re- 
ceiving, modifying, and transmitting these forces. 'The sun 
is the great primary source of all the physical activities of 
which our globe is the theatre. Impulses of mechanical force 
are continually emanating from that mighty orb. Propagated 
through a universally diffused electric medium, they reach the 
earth, where, modified by the several elementary and compound 
substances, they appear under as many different forms as these 
exhibit powers and properties. Oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic 
acid, and ammonia are subtile mechanisms, each dependent for 
its power of changing the direction of the impulses reaching 
it upon the peculiar grouping of its component atoms. Light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, cohesion, and chemical affinity 
are only different exhibitions of force, whose characters are 
severally determined by these mechanisms. ‘They are readily 
convertible into one another, and are all traceable, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the sun. 

The existence of a universally diffused electric fluid is in- 
ferred from the necessity of some medium for transmitting 
through space the impulses of gravity, as well as from the 
positive proofs of the existence of such a fluid around and 
within the earth. Although a species of matter, it is sup- 
posed to possess perfect mobility, and to be capable of propa- 
gating without loss or diminution whatever impulses are 
communicated to it; and as it fills all space, such impulses 
when once imparted must continue to course and recourse its 
soundless depths through all time. They can no more be lost 
than matter can be lost. ‘They must be as indestructible as 
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the fluid which they traverse. ‘They can be annihilated only 
by the fiat of the Almighty. 

But bodies moving rapidly through the electric fluid disturb, 
as experiment shows, its equilibrium, and develop impulses of 
force. May we not, therefore, suppose the so-called forces of 
nature to be but diffusions of the strength of that arm which 
launched the planetary orbs in space, and gave to each its 
proper motions? May not the tide of life and motion, ever 
ebbing and flowing within and around us, be only ceaselessly 
recurring waves of a divine energy poured into our system at 
the time of its creation? 

Such in outline is Mr. Allen’s Philosophy of the Mechanics 
of Nature. Whether true or false, the conception of the ma- 
terial universe presented by it is one of surpassing simplicity 
and grandeur. Although some may not be disposed to grant 
the postulate upon which the system is based, and others may 
call in question the logical processes connecting its several 
parts, no one can fail to recognize in it proofs of high creative 
power associated with rare philosophic genius. Considered 
as a theory for the explanation of phenomena, — the only light 
in which we suppose its author to regard it, — it is to be judged 
of solely by its adequacy and its simplicity. All such theo- 
ries must, from the nature of the case, be incapable of demon- 
stration. They relate to the causes or essences lying back of 
the phenomena, and consequently wholly hidden from human 
view. So long as they explain all the known facts in a natu- 
ral and simple manner, they are to be regarded as sound and 
legitimate. When from the progress of discovery they have 
ceased to do this, they must be set aside, and others sought to 
take their places. 

That the physical sciences have outgrown many of the hy- 
potheses still connected with them, — that for some time past 
they have been advancing in spite of these hypotheses, rather 
than through them,— will, we think, be generally admitted. 
More especially is this true of the branches relating to what 
are called the imponderables. The suppositions made for ex- 
plaining the laws of light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, 
although originally simple and satisfactory, have taken on so 
many additions in accommodating themselves to new phases 
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of these sciences, that they no longer conform to any of the 
requirements of a good theory. ‘They are inadequate. They 
are complex. ‘They are contradictory. The rich veins of truth 
to which they originally pointed have been exhausted, and 
they now serve only to prolong research in unprofitable direc- 
tions. Instead of aiding, they hinder discovery by blocking 
the entrance to the paths that lead to it. Nor do we believe 
that any great advance will be made in this department of 
human knowledge until these obstructions shall be removed, 
— until some Samson arise, who, breaking the cords of the- 
ery and shaking himself free from the withes of hypothesis, 
shall bear away the gates of Gaza, and open new fields for 
investigation. Whether this has been accomplished in the 
work before us, must be left for time to determine. 

But whatever may be thought of Mr. Allen’s Philosophy of 
the Mechanics of Nature, the generalizations connected with 
it are exceedingly beautiful, and are, moreover, in strict ac- 
cordance with facts, so far as made known by science. They 
will constitute in the estimation of many, we presume, the 
most valuable portion of his labors. We can only indicate 
them in the briefest manner. 

Two processes, not only entirely dissimilar, but directly op- 
posite in character and tendency, are everywhere in progress, 
— oxidation and deoxidation. 'The former occurs in ordinary 
combustion, in the corrosion of metals, in the wasting of ani- 
mal tissue, and in the decay of all organic bodies. It is al- 
ways attended by an exhibition of force varying in character 
according to circumstances. Steam power is due to the oxi- 
dation of the wood or coal placed under the boiler of the en- 
gine. Electro-magnetic power is due to the oxidation of the 
zine element of the battery. Animal power is due to the oxi- 
dation of brain and muscle, and not to the will, which merely 
determines its manifestation. 

Deoxidation is confined to the leaves of plants. In these, 
under the influence of the sun’s rays, carbonic acid, and water, 
the sulphates and the phosphates undergo resolution. The 
greater part of the oxygen is thrown off, while the carbon, the 
hydrogen, the sulphur, and the phosphorus are wrought into 
the vegetable tissues. ‘These substances all exist naturally in 
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the state of oxides, and when reclaimed from that state more 
or less speedily return to it. The leaf of the plant is an ap- 
paratus specially devised for the application of sun-power to 
reclaiming them. All the vegetable products have been thus 
deoxidized, and may consequently be regarded as representa- 
tives of sun-power. Brain and muscle built up from these 
products also represent sun-power. Charcoal, and metals re- 
duced from the state of ores by it, represent sun-power. The 
beds of bituminous and anthracite coal found in different parts 
of the earth —all of vegetable origin— represent sun-power. 
Steam-power, electro-magnetic power, and animal motive- 
power, resulting from the return, under different circumstan- 
ces, of these substances to the state of oxides, are all, therefore, 
representatives of sun-power; or, adopting the theoretical 
views of Mr. Allen, they are sun-power modified by the mate- 
rial mechanisms through which it is transmitted. 

The power of wind and of running water is also traceable, 
through a different channel indeed, to the same source. The 
currents of the atmosphere arise from disturbances of its equi- 
librium by solar heat. ‘The currents of the ocean have a sim- 
ilar origin. Rivers are waters on their return from regions 
whither they have been borne through the agency of heat. 
Wind-power and water-power, therefore, still represent sun- 
power; or, as Mr. Allen would say, are sun-power modified 
in its transmission through material mechanisms. 

Man cannot originate force. He may discover and lay open 
the natural sources of motive-power lying around him, but he 
can create no new sources. Even volition, which metaphysi- 
cians have been accustomed to regard as the type of all proper 
causation, and from which many would derive the only idea 
of power, merely determines its manifestation. It is the 
mere fouch of the key by the operator of the telegraph. With- 
out a supply of motive-power in the brain, the will could as 
easily create an arm as move it. 

Nature cannot originate force. The different forms of mat- 
ter, whether ponderable or imponderable, can only receive and 
propagate it. As well might we suppose the elements self- 
formed as self-moved; as rationally ascribe to them sponta- 
neity of origin, as spontaneity of motion. The varied impulses 
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to which they are continually yielding must all come from 
without. Every form of motive-power, wherever appearing, or 
however emerging, is but the welling-up of sun-power; and 
sun-power is but the ceaseless flux and reflux of a force 
divinely imparted to our system at the time when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 
The work of Dr. Wayland is designed not so much to ad- 
vance the science of Intellectual Philosophy, as to present its 
known and admitted truths in a simple and accessible form. 
Although well adapted to interest the general reader, it is in- 
tended more especially for the college student ; and it is in the 
character of a text-book, chiefly, that we should regard it, if we 
would justly appreciate its merits. In the Preface the author 
says: “ I have not entered upon the discussion of many of the 
topics which have called into exercise the acumen of the ablest 
metaphysicians. Intended to serve the purposes of a text- 
book, it was necessary that the volume should be compressed 
within a compass adapted to the time usually allotted to the 
study of this science in the colleges of our country. I have, 
therefore, attempted to present and illustrate the important 
truths in intellectual philosophy, rather than the inferences 
which may be drawn from them, or the doctrines which they 
may presuppose. ‘These may be pursued to any length, at 
the option of the teacher.” The course adopted in this re- 
spect we believe to be a wise one. In addition to the cogent 
reasons assigned for it, others, of almost equal weight, present 
themselves. Even if, in the distribution of the brief period 
allotted to a college course, among the different branches of 
knowledge claiming attention, a larger portion of time were 
allowed to the metaphysics, we should doubt the expediency 
of introducing classes to the higher and more difficult prob- 
lems of the science. As a general thing, they are not pre- 
pared for them. With here and there an individual exception, 
they have neither the age nor the mental training fitting them 
for such inquiries. As well might the young geometer be 
initiated into the mysteries of the calculus, or of the Mé- 
canique Céleste. The power of noting, comparing, and ana- 
lyzing the mental processes is of comparatively late growth. 
The mind is at first occupied exclusively with the outward 
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and sensible, and it is only after long-continued and patient 
effort that it is able to attend to its own acts and states so as 
to gain an accurate knowledge of them, or to comprehend 
the terms by which they are designated. In the prosecution 
of no other science is the student in so great danger of mis- 
taking words for ideas; in no other science are such mistakes 
so difficult to be corrected ; and in no other are they liable to 
prove so fatal. It is not simply that the curiosity is dulled, 
and a habit formed of being satisfied with the mere symbols 
of knowledge; that the mind ceases to feel the quickening 
impulses arising from the joyous, exultant perception of truth, 
and becomes accustomed to act mechanically and through 
formule ; that originality is destroyed, and the power of real, 
genuine thinking lost. These evils may show themselves in 
any part of the academical course; and the extent to which 
they are actually experienced is frequently such as seriously 
to impair the value of a college education, and to constitute 
one of the strongest objections to the ordinary modes of con- 
ducting it. Consequences far more disastrous are liable to 
follow the confounding of words with ideas, and the substi- 
tution of mere signs for the things signified, by the student 
in intellectual philosophy. This science discloses the sources 
of our knowledge, and indicates the grounds for confidence in 
it. It traces our beliefs to the several stocks from which they 
spring, and assigns to each its proper authority. It examines 
the foundations of our faith, and furnishes criteria for the 
decision of questions involving the whole future of our being. 
Consequently, any want of distinctness here, any confounding 
of thought and expression, any blending of fact with hypothe- 
sis, of the phenomena revealed in consciousness with theories 
designed to explain them,— any commingling of well-estab- 
lished doctrines, truths of assured certainty, with questions 
of difficult and doubtful disputation, —not only endangers 
the intellectual habits of the pupil, but exposes to peril his 
moral and religious well-being. However gratifying, there- 
fore, it might be to the admirers of Dr. Wayland — among 
whom we claim a place —to have his matured views of the 
problems chiefly occupying the German philosophies, it is not 
in a college text-book that they would either look for them 
or desire to see them. 
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Besides the negative merit to which allusion has been 
made, the work possesses other and stronger recommendations 
of a positive character. Not only is it a perfectly safe book 
to place in the hands of the student, but it is admirably fitted 
for his use. The order is natural, the method is simple, and 
both the language and the illustrations are remarkable for 
their clearness. The facts of the science are well grouped, 
and their relations to one another are exhibited in a broad 
and clear light. The truthfulness of the mental constitution 
is taken for granted. No guaranties are sought for the knowl- 
edge acquired under it. The testimonies of both reason and 
the perceptive faculties are received as trustworthy, and as of 
ultimate authority on the subjects to which they relate. We 
cannot doubt them if we would; and were proof required, it 
would be impossible to give it. The external world exists. 
Matter is in reality what our senses and the investigations of 
science lead us to believe it. Qualities imply substance. 
Powers cannot exist by themselves. ‘There must necessarily 
be that to which they belong, and by which they are mani- 
fested. Every change supposes a cause; and like causes 
under like cireumstances must produce like effects. The 
question whether the ideas derived through the senses may 
not be illusory; or whether the intellectual intuitions be 
not mere regulative principles of thought, without any ob- 
jective validity, is not entertained. These and other analo- 
gous inquiries are excluded, by placing all knowledge, natural 
as well as revealed, on the common ground of faith in the 
Divine veracity. 

The doctrine of perception maintained is substantially that 
of Reid and Stewart, as we understand these philosophers, 
and not the immediate, presentive perception which Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton would impose upon them, and which he him- 
self labors so earnestly, though we think ineffectually, to 
establish. The cognition of external existence is not direct. 
The mind perceiving and the object perceived are not in 
immediate relation. ‘They do not come together face to face. 
There are always interposed between them certain physical 
and organic media, through which alone the perceptive cog- 
nitions are awakened. The existence as an outward reality 
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of objects with qualities corresponding to these cognitions, is 
inferred from the truthfulness of the perceptive faculties ; or 
in the last analysis, as we have said, from the attributes of 
Him who, in forming the senses, we must believe, designed 
them to be inlets of true knowledge. The philosophical 
system of Dr. Wayland, therefore, is a mode of what the 
distinguished Scottish metaphysician denominates cosmo- 
thetic idealism or hypothetical realism, and not his own 
natural realism. 

Neither has he followed the latter eminent authority in his 
doctrine of intellectual intuitions, or original suggestions, as 
he prefers to call them. These are not derived from a nega- 
tive source. They do not arise from limitations of the mental 
faculties. They are not corollaries from the conditioned in 
thought under the law of relativity. They are not beliefs im- 
posed through the weakness of the human _ intelligence. 
They do not spring up in the mind from an incapacity to 
conceive their contraries. They are direct affirmations of the 
reason, clear and explicit declarations of the intelligence, to 
every rightly constituted mind, “the unanswerable evidence 
of their own truth.” They have the same guaranties, derived 
from the same source, as our other knowledge. 

Not the least valuable portions of this excellent work are 
those relating to the improvement of the mental faculties. 
The long experience of Dr. Wayland as an instructor gives 
him peculiar advantages in speaking on this subject, while 
his rare success in the culture of his own powers, as well as in 
training the minds of others, lends weight and authority to 
every suggestion. The section on the improvement of the 
memory is a perfect storehouse of practical suggestions, de- 
serving the gravest consideration of every one who would 
either widen his intellectual resources or gain a more perfect 
command of the knowledge already possessed. The direc- 
tions contained in the section on the improvement of the 
reasoning powers are equally worthy of attention. In speak- 
ing of the culture of the faculties specially employed in dis- 
covery, he says: — 

* Analysis, or the power of distinguishing and separating from each 
other things which differ, may be employed either objectively or sub- 
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jectively, as we are inquiring into the qualities and relations of the 
world without us, or the energies and relations of the world within us. 

“So faras the accurate observation of the external world is concerned, 
much depends upon the delicacy of our senses, but probably no less 
upon the earnest attention with which we use them. A listless, care- 
less observer never discovers anything. It is only by intense direction 
of the mind to the objects of our inquiry, that we are able to detect 
changes and relations which have been hidden from preceding observ- 
ers. Truth reveals herself not to those who pay her mere formal and 
perfunctory service, but to those who render to her the earnest and 
heartfelt homage of the whole soul. 

“ Acuteness in the analysis of mental phenomena requires an equal 
earnestness, though it is differently directed. We here find it neces- 
sary to cultivate the habit of withdrawing from all external objects, and 
fixing our attention on the revelations of our own consciousness. Few 
men can do this without long-continued and patient effort. With such 
effort, however, most men can attain to it. We must learn to look 
calmly and steadily upon a mental phenomenon. If there appear in it 
the slightest indications of complexity ; if, when examining it from dif- 
ferent points of view, the least shade of difference be cognizable in our 
consciousness ; or if, on comparing two forms of thought, which seemed 
to us identical, there arises within us the intellectual feeling of dissimi- 
larity, we must pause until we are thoroughly satisfied on the subjects 
of our inquiry. It is by listening to the first suggestion of a difference, 
that we learn to determine the character and relations of our mental 
phenomena. 

“If we would enlarge our power of generalization, I know of no 
better method than to study the generalizations of nature. Admi- 
rable lessons of this sort are found in the natural sciences, — chemistry, 
physiology, geology, ete. No finer exercise for the power of generali- 
zation can be desired, than to take a single important chemical law, 
and trace out its operations on the vast and the minute throughout the 
kingdom of nature. Having become familiar with these wide-spread- 
ing classifications, we shall be the better able to pursue the generaliza- 
tions of the subjective. We may then take an intellectual or moral 
law, and, having clearly marked out its nature and limitations, fol- 
low out its effects on the character of individual and social man. The 
light which will thus dawn on the mind will frequently astonish the 
student himself. Patient thought in this direction will furnish explana- 
tions of phenomena, and suggest rules of conduct, which would hardly 
reveal themselves to any other mode of investigation. 

“To improve the power of philosophical combination, we need, most 
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of all, to study the actual combinations of nature. The more familiar 
we become with them, the clearer will be the light shed upon the un- 
known. Much may also be learned from the lives of those who have 
been so fortunate as to extend the limits of human knowledge — By ob- 
serving the manner in which they have labored, we may hope to be 
able to follow their example.” — pp. 199-201. 

“Tf these remarks be true, they throw some light upon the subject of 
education. The power of forming conceptions which shall lead to dis- 
covery in science, or to the practicable in action, is clearly of vast im- 
portance. Can this power be cultivated? On this question there can 
be no doubt. It steadily increases with the progress of the human 
mind. We naturally inquire whether the cultivation of this element of 
intellectual character has been regarded with sufficient attention by 
those who form our courses of higher education. A large part of the 
studies which we pursue add very little to our power of forming con- 
ceptions of any character whatever. A larger infusion of the study of 
physical science, not merely as a collection of facts, but as a system of 
laws, with their relations and dependencies, would be of great value in 
this respect. We thus study the ideas and conceptions of the Creator. 
We become acquainted with his manner of accomplishing his purposes, 
and learn, in some measure, the style of the Author of all things. 
Surely, this habit of mind must be of unspeakable value to a philoso- 
pher in the discovery of truth, or to a man of affairs in devising his 
plans, since these can only succeed as they are in harmony with the 
designs of infinite wisdom and benevolence.” — pp, 385, 386. 

Doubt is expressed of the propriety of giving to mathemati- 
cal studies the prominent place which they usually occupy in 
our systems of education. Although admirably fitted for the 
earlier stages of mental discipline, they are supposed not to 
be so well adapted to the highest ends of intellectual culture. 


“* On the use of the mathematics for the purpose of intellectual cul- 
tivation, however, the highest authorities on the subject of education 
differ. Sir. W. Hamilton contends, with great power and exuberance 
of learning, that they are, of all intellectual pursuits, the least adapted 
to produce the effect so commonly ascribed to them. It must be ad- 
mitted that they discuss the relations of nothing but quantity, and the 
simplest of these relations; and that the matter of which they treat, 
and the mode in which they treat it, are entirely unlike those which 
must be employed in the affairs of life and the investigations of the 
other sciences. Whoever will read this very able discussion will at 
least be convinced that the ordinary opinion on the universal adapted- 
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ness of the mathematics to mental discipline requires a thorough re- 
examination, It is also a duty manifestly imposed upon teachers to 
consider this question with a mind unbiased by preconceived opinions, 
and obseve carefully the effect of this study on the reasoning powers 
of their pupils. In all our institutions of learning we require that 
every candidate for a literary degree shall devote a considerable por- 
tion of his time to the mathematics, not for any practical purpose, but 
purely as a means of special intellectual culture. It surely cannot be 
inappropriate to inquire whether it actually produces the anticipated 
results. 

“In the mathematics, our reasoning concerns nothing but the 
necessary relations of quantity, and therefore we arrive at absolute 
truth. A very small part of our practical reasoning is, however, of 
that character. We desire to have the truth, not concerning abstract 
conceptions, but concerning matters of fact, or that into which fact 
enters as a necessary clement. Hence, were we to confine our reason- 
ing to the mathematics, it may be doubted whether we should increase 
our power of general ratiocination. It has been frequently remarked, 
that persons who have addicted themselves exclusively to this science, 
have been singularly deficient in the reasoning power which is re- 
quired in the several professions, and in the ordinary affairs of life. I 
have not perceived that original ability in young men was at all 
measured by proficiency in the mathematics. Men of decided talent 
generally succeed well in anything, and, of course, in abstract science. 
The general reasoning power is not more closely connected with special 
talent for mathematics, than with special talent for philology, philosophy, 
physics, or any other branch of learning.” — pp. 348-345. 

Although Dr. Wayland has evidently perused with great 
care the philosophical writings of Sir William Hamilton, and 
loses no opportunity of testifying the profoundest admiration 
for his genius, we find in the present work fewer traces of the 
peculiar views of the latter than might have been expected. 
On both perception and original suggestion, as already stated, 
he has followed the safer guidance of Stewart and Reid. In 
truth, the only thing of any moment which he has adopted 
from Sir William is his classification of the qualities of 
bodies, according to their objective, subjective, or objectivo- 
subjective character ; and for this we think he will not receive 
the thanks of his pupils. ‘To the greater number, we appre- 
hend, the generalizations embodied in this classification will 
prove a stumbling-block, while to not a few its discrimina- 
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tions will, we fear, seem foolishness. Both are beyond the 
capacity of the ordinary college student. 

Although well fitted for understanding and appreciating 
each other, the American President and the Scottish Profes- 
sor possess minds cast in different moulds and characterized 
by different tendencies. In the one the moral predominates 
over the intellectual; in the other, the intellectual over the 
moral. The one seeks truth from a conviction of its ines- 
timable value; the other, rather for the pleasure of the excite- 
ment attending the pursuit. “ Fruit” is the motto of the 
one; “activity” and “life” are the watchwords of the other. 
Both have perfect mastery of their own minds. Both con- 
ceive with great strength and vividness. Both hold their 
conceptions with a steadiness that never wavers. Both mark 
with unerring precision their contents. Both know equally 
well, how to draw from them their several momenta. If the 
philosophic perceptions of Sir William are more varied and 
profound, those of Dr. Wayland are instinct with a deeper and 
more living earnestness. If the discriminations of the former 
are sharper and more penetrating, those of the latter follow 
with a finer sense the natural divisions of thought. If the 
former deals in larger, bolder generalizations, the latter con- 
ducts us to truths of greater importance,—of more imme- 
diate and practical value. As might be expected, both are 
occupied chiefly with principles. Both lay hold of them with 
a most vigorous grasp; both apply them with a bold hand; 
and both abide unshrinkingly by their consequences. ‘The 
form, however, under which they most habitually contemplate 
general truths, and the direction in which their minds natu- 
rally move along them, is diflerent. The one studies them 
chiefly in the abstract; the other in the concrete. For the 
one they have the most interest as collected in formulz ; 
for the other, as developed in facts. ‘The one, taking an 
ordinary experience, seizes upon some contained truth, and, 
stripping it of its accessories, carries it up to the heights of an 
inaccessible generalization; the other takes this same truth, 
endows it with a bodily form, and, throwing around it the 
drapery of circumstance, places it before the eyes of all. The 
one “raises a mortal to the skies”; the other “draws an an- 
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gel down.” Hence the different spheres of intellectual action 
in which they habitually and appropriately move. Criticism 
and argumentation are the peculiar province of the one; ex- 
position and illustration, the chosen field of the other. The 
one discusses with pre-eminent ability the first truths lying at 
the foundations of intellectual philosophy; the other, taking 
these truths as granted, builds upon them with rare felicity 
the superstructure of the science. 

The two works named at the head of this article present 
certain remarkable points of contrast. ‘The subjects of which 
they treat are not more dissimilar than the mental tendencies 
and habits of their authors. ‘The one is wary and cautious, 
avoiding as much as possible the problematical, and cleaving 
to that which is by universal consent true ; the other is bold 
and speculative, occupying chiefly a region which is by most 
regarded only as the land of dreams and shadows, haunted 
everywhere by the ghosts of departed theories and slain hy- 
potheses. The intellectual philosopher carefully examines his 
ground, and draws with the utmost precision lines of demar- 
cation between the known and the unknown, — between that 
which is proved and that which is only rendered probable. It 
is the former that principally fixes his attention and interests 
him most strongly. Mere speculation has comparatively slight 
charms for him. Theories, however beautiful, do not attract 
him. He loves terra firma and keeps ever on it. The solid 
ground rings under every step. If he approach at any time 
its borders, it is not to peer into the surrounding darkness, but 
to set up indices that shall serve as guides to those who may 
follow him. With a courage equal to that of Milton’s hero, 
and a spirit caught from the place whence he fell, the more 
adventurous physicist plants himself fearlessly on the shore 
of the unknown deep, and, with one Herculean etlort throwing 
a bridge across the mighty void, opens a pathway to the sun, 
along which, in orderly procession, Nature's forces are seen 
continually passing and repassing. 

And this is as it should be. Speculation in the metaphys- 
ies is not always a harmless amusement, as the wrecked 
faiths so thickly strewn along its path abundantly testify. In 
physics, it is not only safe, but in the highest degree useful. 

15° 
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It both stimulates inquiry and furnishes suggestions for guid- 
ing it. It is the mother of observation and experience, whence 
the entire family of the physical sciences derive their lineage. 
If the theory developed by Mr. Allen shall prove to be only a 
more potent hypothesis, which like Aaron’s rod swallows up 
all others, it will still have done important service. It is over 
these hypotheses, assuming the semblance of realities and 
mistaken for them, that, from the time of Aristotle till now, 
science in its onward march has been continually stumbling. 
By setting aside the dogma of the four elements, Stahl did 
more for the advancement of chemistry than by all his direct 
labors. And it may be doubted whether Priestley by the dis- 
covery of oxygen rendered a service of greater value to the 
science, than Lavoisier by overthrowing the phlogistic theory. 

Hypotheses, in the physical sciences, assist the mind in 
holding and retaining phenomena, and, when they are the 
prophetic suggestions of genius, furnish invaluable guides to 
investigation. It should be constantly remembered, however, 
that at best they are only suppositions which the next discov- 
ery may require to be laid aside. Facts more or less general- 
ized constitute all that is permanent of these sciences. And 
these are permanent. ‘The regulated succession of events in 
the natural world remains unchanged, whatever cause or 
causes we may suppose to determine it. The phenomena of 
combustion continue the same, whether Stahl or Lavoisier be 
allowed to account for them. Experiments on light, electri- 
city, and magnetism disclose the same laws, whether we look 
to Newton or Leibnitz, to Du Fay or Franklin, to Descartes 
or Ampére, for their explanation. In the sciences, the ordinary 
rule in architecture is reversed. The facts support the sub- 
structure of hypotheses, and not the hypotheses the facts. 
The oceurrence of physical events in an unvarying relation of 
antecedent and consequent is a truth independent of all 
theories, resting upon the sure basis of observation and in- 
duction. ‘The machine-like regularity with which the proces- 
sion of nature moves forward, the unbroken order of phenom- 
ena observed through all its realm, the exact conformity to 
rule at each step of its progress, is the great, the outstanding 
fact in aid of whose explanation all theories and all hypothe- 
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ses have been invented. Law, universal, persistent, without 
variableness or shadow of turning, regulating and determin- 
ing all changes, but remaining itself for ever the same, — law, 
all-pervading and all-embracing, — inexorable and unalterable 
law, is the majestic and solemn idea unceasingly impressed 
upon the student of nature, whether in the laboratory he 
watch the play of affinities between invisible atoms, or in the 
fields of space trace the planetary bodies in their paths round 
the sun; whether he observe the ceaseless and ever-varying 
evolution of phenomena in the world around him, or recall 
from the graves of the buried past the marvellous events of 
which the earth has been the theatre. It is this omnipotent 
and omnipresent law, which, throwing its mighty chain around 
each one of the innumerable suns blazing in the far-off depths 
of ether, and at the same time including in its golden links 
the minutest particles of matter, binds the several parts of the 
universe into one stupendous whole, — it is this all-embracing 
law, that the physical sciences investigate ; just in proportion 
as they disclose section after section of its vast ramifications, 
do they make real and permanent advances; and just in pro- 
portion as the hay and stubble of hypothesis are wrought into 
these sciences, will the builders suffer loss when the fire of 
true criticism shall try their works, or when the light of fur- 
ther discovery shall reveal them. 

As the human mind has ever been prone to connect with 
observed phenomena certain explanatory suppositions, and as 
these suppositions have necessarily been modified from time 
to time, to meet demands made upon them by the disclosure 
of new facts, the mere general observer of the course of the 
sciences is not unfrequently led to look with distrust upon 
their teachings. The fixed and the variable, the merely hypo- 
thetical and the demonstrably true, are confounded, and to- 
gether involved in common doubt. Light and slight notions 
of law itself are engendered. It is looked upon as in some 
sort factitions and conventional; or if its real character be 
recognized, it is regarded rather as a certain phase of events 
turned towards us, than as the mode of the Divine action ; as 
existing with reference to man and for his benefit, rather than 
as having its seat in the bosom of God; as a regulative prin- 
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ciple adapting the flow of events to the endlessly diversified 
and ever-varying requirements of human interests, rather than 
as a direct efflux from Him who changeth not,— who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

In order to separate, therefore, from the pure element of 
law every extraneous ingredient, it may be well to recall sev- 
eral of the principal hypotheses which have been formed to 
account for the orderly succession of events in the outward 
world, — some one of which we suppose to be associated in 
the minds of most persons with the phenomenon. ‘They may 
be divided into two classes, according as they do or do not 
suppose the intervention of material agencies. 

I. The first class includes two varieties. 

1. The first of these varieties supposes the elementary forms 
of matter to be eternal, and limits the exertion of the Divine 
power to educing from an original chaos the present order 
and harmony of the universe. This, although a favorite hy- 
pothesis among the ancients, and not without its advocates 
in modern times, is generally believed to be excluded by the 
teachings of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 

2. The second variety supposes matter to have been cre- 
ated as well as organized by God. It divides itself into two 
subordinate varieties, according as matter is believed to be 
endowed with inherent powers, or only to be fitted for receiv- 
ing forces from without. ‘The first of these sub-varieties pre- 
sents two aspects, according as the inherent powers of matter 
are supposed to be self-sustained ; or to be dependent upon the 
unceasing exertion of the Divine will, directed, either generally 
to the material masses, or specifically to the individual atoms 
composing them. The former is the supposition usually 
adopted by natural philosophers, while the latter is commonly 
preferred by theologians. The second of these sub-varieties 
presents also two aspects, according as the forces aflecting 
matter are supposed to be directly impressed upon it by an 
unremitting exertion of the Divine power, or to come from an 
impulse originally imparted to it when cast from the hand of 
the Creator. ‘The latter is the theory unfolded, as we have 
seen, by Mr. Allen, in his Philosophy of the Mechanics of 
Nature. 
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II. The second class of hypotheses, dispensing with matter 
altogether, includes likewise two varieties, — one emerging 
still in realism and the other in idealism. 

1. The first variety, which admits the reality of outward 
and local developments of force, but denies their dependence 
upon material causes, includes two subordinate varieties ; one 
monotheistic, and the other pantheistic. ‘The monotheistic 
sub-variety refers the displays of force usually ascribed to 
matter, to immediate, local, and voluntary exertions of the 
power of the Deity. These exertions are supposed to be so 
directed, timed, and measured as to evolve the phenomena of 
the outward world. The pantheistic sub-variety, rejecting the 
separate existence and proper personality of the Deity, sup- 
poses the so-called powers of matter to be inherent in the Di- 
vine substance, which is conceived not only as coextensive 
with the universe, but as actually constituting it. 

2. The second variety contained in this class, which trans- 
fers the supposed phenomena of an outward world to the 
mind of the percipient, resolves itself into two subordinate 
varieties dependent upon the way in which the phenomena 
are conceived to be evolved. According to the first of these 
sub-varieties, the states of mind mistaken for perception are 
produced by the immediate agency of the Deity; according 
to the second, they are spontaneously evolved through the 
laws of the mental organism. Both of these forms of ideal- 
ism,—the theistic and the egoistic,— although reckoning 
among their advocates names of the highest distinction in 
philosophy, are now generally admitted to be at variance with 
the deliverances of consciousness in sensible perception. 

Such are some of the hypotheses by which the human mind 
has endeavored to account to itself for the regulated and or- 
derly succession of events in the natural world. ‘That adopt- 
ed by Mr. Allen, and for the first time, so far as we know, 
articulately presented in his work, unites in the highest degree 
the attributes of simplicity and grandeur, and, if adequate and 
consistent with itself,” — of neither of which are we quite cer- 


* We are inclined to think that the universally diffused clectric fluid whose exist- 
ence is assumed in the hypothesis will be found, on a careful analysis, to suppose 
properties discarded by it as incompatible with the nature of material existences. We 
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tain, — is to be preferred over all others. Next to it in simpli- 
city and grandeur is the one commonly adopted, as we have 
said, by naturalists. This readily yields all the explanations 
demanded of it, and at the same time involves no contradic- 
tions. ‘I'wo objections, however, have been urged against it, 
with greater or less force. In the first place, it is said that the 
supposition of inherent forces in matter is contrary to our 
conceptions of its nature. The natural reply to this would 
seem to be, Why not aller our conceptions of its nature? As 
we have no knowledge of matter in itself, as we learn its 
existence only through the powers manifested by it, why not 
modify our conceptions of it so as to include these powers ? 
Again, it is said, that, if we concede to matter the possession 
of inherent powers, these must be supported by a constant 
exertion of the Divine will,—that the origination of inde- 
pendent existences, whether material or spiritual, with endow- 
ments self-sustained, is beyond the reach of creative power. 
On this point we do not see how it is possible to aflirm or 
deny. Our ignorance of the whole matter is too absolute to 
justify even an opinion in reference to it. The subject is 
placed, as we think, in its true light by Dr. Wayland, in the 
following passage from the chapter on Original Suggestion. 


“If there be a universal, all-pervading Cause, what is the nature of 
his agency? In material causation, is he the sole operator in every 
change, so that every event is an immediate act of the Deity, or the re- 
sult of such an act? Or, on the other hand, has he constituted matter 
with such attributes and relations that all which we see is the necessary 
consequence of the original creation, from which the Creator has with- 
drawn, and over which he now exerts no agency? And, again, in spir- 
itual changes, similar questions arise. Does the free-will of man act 
independently of any controlling agency of the Deity, or is the Deity 
the cause of spiritual change, as in the first supposition above in regard 
to matter? Or has he so created spirits that the changes of which we 
are conscious proceed by necessity from the elements of our original 
creation? These questions, and many more, arise from the conception 
of an universal, all-pervading, and all-powerful Cause. 

“ With respect to these inquiries, I would remark, in general, that I 


would speak with diffidence, however, as we are not sure that we have arrived at 
the exact conception of the author on this point. 
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believe the most opposite answers to either of them can probably be 
proved to be true, by arguments which it would be difficult to confute ; 
and that the clearest reasoning may lead us to results at variance with 
the simplest dictates of our moral and intellectual nature. To what 
conclusion, then, shall wwe arrive? I answer, to the belief that the sub- 
ject is clearly beyond the reach of our understanding. The point in 
which the infinite and the finite come in contact has been, and must ever 
be, hidden from mortal eyes.” — pp. 167, 168. 


But we have recalled these ditlerent hypotheses, not for the 
purpose of subjecting them to the ordeal of criticism, or of 
pointing out reasons why one should be preferred rather than 
another, but to mark them all alike as hypotheses and nothing 
more,—to place the badge of their tribe upon them, in order 
that, if they at any time appear in our logical processes, we 
may recognize their true character. No argument can be 
built upon them. No inference, theological, philosophical, or 
practical, can be drawn from them. It is the great fact which 
they endeavor to explain, — the fact of an external world con- 
tinually changing, never for two successive moments remain- 
ing the same, but in all its changes governed by invariable 
laws and ministering through them constantly to beneficent 
ends, — itis this great fact that must furnish the basis of all 
our reasonings; and just in proportion as we exclude every 
hypothetical element will be the reliableness of the conclu- 
sions derived from it. 

But is the persistence of the laws governing external nature 
established on a sufficiently sure foundation to render it a safe 
ground of argument? Are we not here making an assump- 
tion that may vitiate the results of our logical processes ? 
Although within the sphere of observation these laws continue 
unchanged, without that sphere may they not be subject to 
alteration or suspension? Although events in the natural 
world follow one another in an unbroken line of antecedents 
and consequents so far as the eye can trace them, beyond that 
limit may we not suppose a higher power at times to inter- 
vene and change the order of their succession? This ground 
has recently been taken by one * whose opinions on questions 
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in physical science have deservedly great weight. “ It requires 
but a few years’ experience in this world,” it is said, “to sat- 
isfy any observing mind, that natural operations are carried 
on in a settled order; that the same causes in the same cir- 
cumstances are invariably followed by the same effects. We 
call this uniformity of operation the course of nature; and 
the invariable connection between antecedent and consequent, 
we call the laws of nature. If we should see any new force 
coming in to disturb this settled order, we should call it a 
miracle. It might do this by a direct counteraction of na- 
ture’s laws; and this is the common idea of a miracle. But 
if an unwonted force were added to those laws, the result 
would be a miracle ; and so would a diminution or suspension 
of these actions; for in either case the effect would be out of 
the ordinary course of nature, and this we take to be the es- 
sential idea in a miracle. Perhaps the best and briefest defi- 
nition of a miracle is, an event that cannot be explained by 
the laws of nature.” If, however, the new force interposed 
do not come into view, if it only modify the observed course 
of events by affecting “some of the links of causation out of 
sight,” then, it is said, there is no miracle, because there is no 
visible departure from the ordinary laws of nature, but all that 
is seen receives explanation from them. As interpositions of 
force thus cireumstanced could never be known to us, so the 
absence of any indication of them affords no presumption 
against their actual occurrence. On the contrary, we are at 
liberty, it is maintained by this eminent philosopher, to 
suppose such interpositions, and to refer to them more or 
fewer of the changes transpiring in the world around us. 
Although the conversion of water into vapor without the 
supply of a certain quantity of calorie would, beneath the 
eye of the natural philosopher, be a miracle, taking place in 
mid-ocean, away from human observation, it would lose its 
miraculous character, and may, without violation of any of 
the rules of philosophizing, be supposed to occur. Although 
air in its expansions and contractions by change of tempera- 
ture obey the most precise laws, so long as it is under the 
hand of the experimenter, it may cease to do so when, escap- 
ing from him, it finds its way into the depths of the atmos- 
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phere, where no mortal eye can follow it. There the winds 
may arise and take their course, wholly independent of these 
laws. Or if, instead of the ponderable, we would make the 
imponderable fluids the theatre of these interpositions, we 
may suppose the solar beams, when watched by no observer, 
to develop light and heat with unequal and varying degrees 
of intensity. 

But why suppose deviation at all? Why limit the per- 
sistence of law to the narrow sphere of actual observation? 
Why not suppose the elements to act in the same manner, 
whether in sight or out of sight? Why not suppose Nature 
uniform and constant in her operations, seeing that whenever 
observed she is found to be so? As all the facts are confess- 
edly — nay, by a fundamental requirement of the theory — 
explainable on that supposition, why not so explain them? 
Why introduce an unknown and purely hypothetical agency 
to account for what is already sufliciently explained from 
causes universally recognized and in actual and visible oper- 
ation? Does not the rule of parsimony forbid it? 

But admitting this obvious principle in philosophizing, we 
cannot know, it may be said, that such deviations do not in 
fact take place, as it is an express condition of their supposed 
occurrence that it be “out of sight.” We freely grant the 
impossibility of knowledge in reference to events under this 
category. But there may nevertheless be the best grounds 
for belief. The domain of demonstrative evidence is quite 
restricted. The number of truths absolutely known is com- 
paratively small. The perceptions of sense, the intuitions of 
reason, and the deductions made from these, constitute the 
entire sum of human knowledge, in the stronger and techni- 
cal sense of the term. All the great truths which either sup- 
ply the conditions of our moral life, or furnish guides for its 
conduct, rest upon probable evidence. They are received by 
the mind on the ground of faith, and not of knowledge. But 
the assurance of belief, it should be remembered, may be as 
perfect as the’ assurance of knowledge. The conviction of 
certainty may in either case be limited only by the finite capa- 
bilities of the soul. We do not know that to-morrow’s sun 
will rise, but do we on this account doubt it? No man knows 
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that he was born, or that he will die; but of what two truths 
has he a stronger conviction? The recurrence of the seasons 
in their appointed order is expected with a confidence which 
knowledge could not increase. Any alteration of gravity, or 
the cessation in nature even for a single moment of this great 
force, is as little apprehended as the annihilation of time or 
space. The lecturer on chemical science proceeds to demon- 
strate the properties of oxygen or hydrogen or carbon, with as 
perfect assurance of finding them unchanged, as the mathe- 
matician those of the cube, square, or triangle. In all of these 
cases, however, the evidence is purely inductive, and the state 
of mind produced by it is only what in strictness of language 
is termed belief. But it is belief attended by a confidence as 
absolute and entire as could be inspired by the most perfect 
knowledge. 

Now it is upon this same probable evidence, yet more cu- 
mulative, that we rest the persistence of physical laws. The 
induction here takes in the entire circle of the natural sciences. 
Every new discovery in them has only added to the weight 
of evidence, and caused to be repeated anew words already 
echoed and re-echoed through every part of the universe, — 
law, — invariable, persistent law. It is in exchange for a 
truth thus supported, resting upon an induction thus broad 
and exceptionless, that we are offered a mere supposition, 
without a shadow of support from fact or analogy, incapable 
of direct refutation indeed, because beyond the sphere of 
possible knowledge. 

The author of this hypothesis, whose labors for the enlarge- 
ment of human knowledge in more than one of its branches 
have been so honorable to himself and his country, proposes 
it, we ought to say, for the purpose of relieving certain imag- 
ined theological difliculties. These difficulties he does not, 
however, himself feel. So far from it, he expressly declares 
the belief that, when experienced, they arise from limited 
views of the Divine character and government. He further 
distinctly concedes, that all the known facts are equally 
explained, and that all the requirements of religion and of its 
miraculous history are equally answered by the supposition of 
the uniform operation of natural laws. After these admis- 
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sions, we can hardly imagine why he should have placed, as 
he has done, the two suppositions in equipoise, unless it were 
from the laudable desire to save from offence some weaker 
brother. 

There is a beautiful science, which, though but lately ex- 
humed, now stands under the open sky, in the full light of 
day, disclosing foundations as solid, and rising in a super- 
structure as massive and as well proportioned, as its sister of 
the skies. All the natural sciences are represented in it. 
Some have furnished the cement for binding together its com- 
pact masonry, while others support and buttress it. On 
many a fair stone wrought into this noble structure is in- 
scribed a name which every lover of American science reads 
with emotions of joy and pride. On the application, however, 
of the principle admitted by the distinguished naturalist, this 
proud monument to his fame, this stately edifice, in raising 
which so many strong hands have labored, sinks, as by the 
waving of a magician’s wand, into the earth whence it 
rose. All that geology discloses of the past rests upon in- 
ductive evidence. Its alleged events occurred before man 
was placed upon the earth, and can be gathered only from 
memorials left in its rocky strata. Granite and graywacke, 
the shells of mollusks and the scales of fishes, trilobites and 
coprolites, bird tracks and saurian tracks, teeth and toe bones, 
are the interesting characters in which those memorials are 
written. Their interpretation, in every instance, proceeds 
upon the supposition of the stability, the constancy, the per- 
sistence of natural laws. Refuse to grant this postulate, and 
interpretation becomes impossible. Deny this inductive truth, 
and the noblest of the physical sciences resolves itself into a 
few disconnected and unmeaning facts. If Nature is to be 
trusted only so long as our eye is upon her, we must abandon 
all inquiries into the past. If beyond the sphere of observa- 
tion the laws governing her operations may be modified, or 
suspended, or events may take place independently of them, 
what ground have we for a single geological inference? 
Why suppose the beds of bituminous and anthracite coal to 
be of vegetable origin? Why imagine that these vast bodies 
of solid carbon were once floating in the atmosphere, and 
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that they were gradually withdrawn from it by the leaves of 
plants? It is far more simple to suppose the carbon created 
just as we find it. Why dream of long ages of fishes and 
reptiles and mammals anterior to the appearance of man on 
the earth? Why suppose myriads of centuries to have been 
occupied in preparing a suitable abode for him who was to 
be lord of the terrestrial creation ? 

But if the inductive principle be so rigorously carried out, 
it may be asked, are not miracles in danger? will not they 
fall before it? Weanswer, No! a thousand times, no. It is 
this very persistence of law that makes a miracle when 
properly attested so impressive, and gives to the moral truths 
promulgated in connection with it their awful sanction. 
It should be remembered that it is not against facts testified 
to by competent witnesses, and known of all men, that we are 
pressing inductive inferences ; but against mere suppositions, 
—suppositions, too, explaining nothing, and confessedly ex- 
plaining nothing, — suppositions, moreover, studiously placed 
beyond the sphere of observation, where direct investigation is 
impossible, and where nothing but induction can reach them. 

But is not the presumption from experience, it may be 
further asked, equally strong against interpositions in the 
moral world? Do we not find the changes of mind, as well as 
those of matter, following one another in a definite and fixed 
order? Are not the indications of law, invariable and per- 
sistent, as marked in the one as in the other? In an article 
in alate number of a contemporary journal, in which it is not 
diflicult to recognize the graceful pen of its gifted editor,” the 
opinion is expressed, that on inductive grounds no distinction 
can be made between the two classes of phenomena. The 
question is regarded as “ one of pure revelation.” In neither 
case should we be at liberty to suppose interpositions unless 
the doctrine were directly taught in the Scriptures ; while if 
so taught, the ditlieulties lying in its path are supposed to be 
no greater in one case than in the other. “ The Scriptures 
assure us, that God operates on the soul of man by direct and 
supernatural interpositions of his power.” “ Unless it had 
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been revealed that God interposes in the sphere of mind, we 
should have been obliged to trust to the entire uniformity of 
all mental laws, and to withhold our faith from the theory of 
his spiritual interpositions. So unless it be revealed that God 
interposes in supernaturally counteracting some of the laws 
of matter, we must confide in the uniform operations of all 
natural laws, and must withhold our assent from the theory 
of his physical interpositions.” We have no evidence, it is 
thought, of either closer or more constant relationship in the 
succession of material, than in the succession of spiritual 
phenomena. “ Are not the operations of mind as regular as 
those of matter? May we not as easily explain the laws 
which lead to every particular volition, as the laws which lead 
to every particular rising of a wave, or every particular gust 
of wind?” 

This accomplished theologian and scholar, whose love of 
truth, superior to all narrow prejudice, is equalled only by his 
rare powers of apprehending and unfolding it, would seem to 
overlook the important fact, that the winds and the waves are 
not the only theatre upon which the elements exhibit them- 
selves. Were this so, we grant that the two cases would be 
parallel. But this same air and water which, subjected, on 
the uneven surface of the earth, to the conflicting impulses of 
gravity and solar heat,—the latter modified by a hundred 
local causes, — take on so varied and apparently so capricious 
movements, are found, when placed in circumstances admit- 
ting an exact measurement of the forces applied to them, to 
obey as precise laws as the planets in their revolutions about 
the sun. Gravity also, and the repulsive power of heat, when 
made, in like manner, the subjects of exact experiment, are 
found to be governed by invariable laws, which the language 
of mathematics alone can express with adequate precision. 
The same is equally true of all the elements, and of all the 
known forces acting upon them. The conditions under 
which they are placed being given, — and these, let it be re- 
membered, are physical conditions, addressing the senses and 
capable of being accurately determined,—the conditions 
under which they are placed being given, we can foretell 
their behavior with as perfect exactitude and certainty as the 
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astronomer predicts an eclipse or a transit. The inference, 
therefore, that the elements, in evolving the changes of the out- 
ward world, obey fixed laws, rests upon no a@ priori presump- 
tion, no mere analogical evidence. In making it, we are 
simply reasoning from oxygen in the laboratory to oxygen in 
nature; from carbon in the laboratory to carbon in nature ; 
from gravity in the apple of Newton to gravity in the solar 
system. 

That there is nothing parallel to this, nothing in any way 
approaching or resembling it, in the case of mind, we hardly 
need say. No man can tell beforehand how his most familiar 
acquaintance will act in any given circumstances. No man 
can tell how he himself may act twenty-four hours hence 
under given circumstances. We do not say that the mental 
phenomena may not succeed one another in an unbroken line 
of antecedents and consequents. We only say that there is 
no proof, as in the analogous case of matter, that such is the 
fact. Even if the laws which determine human conduct were 
as fixed as those of material action, we could not from the 
nature of the case know it. The motives leading to action 
spring from sources so various, and many of them so latent, — 
sources without and sources within, — from character, itself 
the result of unnumbered antecedent influences, — from mood 
and from cireumstance,—that we cannot be sure in any 
single instance that we recognize all the conditions of con- 
duct. Among the unrecognized conditions may be an in- 
fluence divinely interposed. We do not say that interposition 
is indicated by the observed facts; but we do say that the 
observed facts leave room for this supposition. No inference 
can be inductively drawn from them at variance with it. 

Were there any subtile chemistry by which the soul could 
be resolved into component powers cr faculties, and each of 
these be shown to obey, under all conditions, precise and 
definite laws, then might spiritual and material phenomena 
be placed in the same category in respect to interpositions. 
But until the means of such analysis and such demonstration 
shall be discovered, it is unphilosophical to confound them. 

That the laws of mind are far more latent, if not less certain, 
than those of matter, would seem to be indicated by the very 
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unequal progress of knowledge in respect to them. The 
former were as well understood in the times of Plato and 
Demosthenes as they are at the present day. Not so the lat- 
ter. Eloquence and the fine arts, founded upon a knowledge 
of the laws of mind, were in as advanced a state then as they 
are now. Not so the useful arts dependent upon a knowledge 
of the laws of matter. While the mysteries of external nature 
have been gradually, and for the last two or three centuries 
rapidly, clearing up, the same veil still rests upon the opera- 
tions of mind. “ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth,” is now as apt a simile for illustrating 
spiritual phenomena, as it was when employed by omniscient 
wisdom nearly two thousand years ago. 

The doctrine of physical interpositions, if taught in the 
Sacred Scriptures, would undoubtedly be suflicient to over- 
bear the evidence from induction of the uniform operation of 
natural laws, in the same way as this evidence is overborne 
by testimony in the case of miracles. But placing the ques- 
tion on that ground, we should be entitled to claim that the 
teaching be clear and explicit in proportion to the difliculties 
attending the doctrine. Forms of expression authorizing a 
belief in spiritual interpositions might be deemed insullicient 
here ; just as stronger proof is required to establish a miracle 
than to establish a fact not known to be out of the ordi- 
nary course of nature. 

We are not quite certain that the acute metaphysician to 
whose opinions we have referred, from whom it is not often 
wise, and with whom it is never safe to differ, had in view, 
when expressing them, the distinction between matter and 
mind here indicated. There may possibly have been present 
to his thought another and very different distinction, which 
some have endeavored to establish on @ priori grounds. 
Causation in the two, it is said, is different. While in matter 
it is necessary and consequently fixed, in the mind it is free, 
and therefore variable. Although the same matter must, 
under the same conditions, always act in the same way, this 
is not true of mind. Although two atoms of hydrogen or 
of carbon must in like cireumstances act in like manner, two 
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spiritual essences in every way precisely alike, and placed in 
precisely similar cireumstances, may act differently. That 
regular connection between antecedent and consequent, which 
obtains so uniformly in the natural world, not holding, with 
the same constancy at least, in the moral, interpositions, it is 
said, which occurring in the former would be miraculous, 
may take place in the latter without the disturbance of any 
law. 

If it was this supposed difference in nature between mate- 
rial and spiritual causation that the learned Professor had in 
mind when penning the sentences above quoted, we agree 
with him that the distinction can hardly be maintained. The 
principle of causality, considered as an intellectual intu- 
ition, is wholly independent of experience. It knows neither 
matter nor mind as such. It aflirms universally that every 
substance, every essence, whether material or spiritual, must, 
as cause, act in the same manner, under the same circum- 
stances. It allirms universally, we say, or it affirms not at 
all. 

But the position which we have sought to make good is 
so unlike this, that we should have deemed reference to it un- 
necessary, had we not known the two views to be confounded. 
That recognizes fully the metaphysical principle of causality ; 
this violates it. That supposes the mind in its ordinary oper- 
ations to be governed by law as uniformly and strictly as 
matter; ¢his aflirms a radical difference, in respect to regu- 
larity and constancy of action, between them. That asserts, 
that, as the conditions of spiritual causation are always to 
a greater or less extent hidden from view, and are never 
all known to us, so we can never be certain that a Divine 
influence specially interposed is not one of them, — we can by 
no form of experiment exclude in a single instance such a 
supposition. This declares, that as the will of a free spirit is 
independent of law, so, did we in every case know all the 
antecedents to volition, it would still be impossible to exclude 
in any the supposition of special Divine interposition. 

If the Supreme Ruler of the universe see fit to interpose 
and change the course of events in the moral world, why 
should he not, it is sometimes asked, do the same in the 
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natural world? “If the welfare of man is sufficiently im- 
portant to justify his direct mental influence, why is not the 
same welfare important enough to justify his direct physical 
influence?” Is the setting aside of a material law more diffi- 
cult to omnipotence, than the suspension of a spiritual ? 

In reply to this, we would in the first place say, that, for 
reasons already stated, we are bound to proceed on the sup- 
position of the uniform and constant operation of natural 
laws, until we have evidence to the contrary. The burden of 
proof clearly lies upon those who assert the opposite doctrine. 
In the second place, we would submit that in no case are we 
entitled to judge of the mode of the Divine government — we 
say mode, not ends — by what seems to us fit or proper, or by 
what we deem to be easy to a being of unlimited power. All 
suppositions resting upon such a basis should be at once and 
for ever banished from our reasonings on this subject. We 
have here no a priori knowledge, no intuitions, no moral ° 
instincts, enabling us to form judgments independently of ex- 
perience. What is the mode of the Divine government? is 
the only proper question to ask, — the only question, in truth, 
which the human mind can ask. Having arrived at an 
answer more or less satisfactory from the various sources of 
knowledge open to us, we may then seek to discover the 
reasons which led Infinite Wisdom and Goodness to adopt 
the actual mode of government, — or, in other words, to find in 
that mode illustrations and proofs of these Divine attributes. 

The natural history of the lower orders of the animal crea- 
tion throws light upon the manner in which it has pleased the 
Supreme Being to administer his providential government, at 
least in one of its departments. Every species of animal, as 
naturalists inform us, has its habitat, or place of residence, 
from which it never voluntarily wanders. Within the limits 
of this habitat, each individual of the species finds itself hold- 
ing the most definite and precise relations to the surrounding 
elements. Upon these relations is the continuance of its 
life dependent. Nay, its organic and physical life is made 
up of a continued series of actions and reactions taking place 
between it and the surrounding elements, through these rela- 
tions. 
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Now there are two ways in which we may conceive these 
necessary relations to be established. We may suppose the 
individual animal to be stationary and passive, and the ele- 
ments, forsaking their accustomed modes of action, to bend in 
unceasing ministry to it; or we may suppose the animal to 
be endowed with appropriate organs, senses, and instincts, 
and the relations essential to life to be in this way estab- 
lished and maintained. The latter is the plan which the 
Divine wisdom has adopted. In the constitution of every one 
of the innumerable beings which people our globe, there is 
embodied an assemblage of provisions organic and spiritual, 
precisely adapting it to the physical conditions under which 
it exists, and rendering these conditions as unceasingly tribu- 
tary to its welfare as if their ministrations were direct and 
personal. The different forms of locomotive apparatus — all 
holding relation to gravity as the force to be overcome by 
them — with which the inhabitants of air, earth, and water 
are supplied, would alone furnish study for a_ lifetime. 
Equally varied are the organs of the internal or vegetative 
life, all of which still have relation more or less immediate to 
great and permanent laws. The instincts and appetites which 
always accompany these structural endowments, as necessary 
for securing the ends proposed in them, present a correspond- 
ing variety of character throughout the whole animal werld. 
All of these innumerable and endlessly diversified provisions, 
instinctive as well as structural, are incessantly ministering to 
individual safety and enjoyment. They are so many special 
providences, designed each for the good of the particular 
being with which it is connected. In this department of his 
government, therefore, we perceive that the Supreme Being 
has seen fit to provide for the welfare of the individual by 
placing it, through appropriate organs and instincts, in such 
relations to the great laws of nature—his general provi- 
dences—that these may be immediately tributary to its 
happy existence, without departure from a stern and un- 
bending constancy. 

If we turn to that natural government under which man is 
placed, as a mere inhabitant of this world, we find that the 
same plan has been adopted. The only difference is, that 
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intelligence here supplies the more certain, though at the 
same time the more limited, guidance of instinct. Through 
this and his more generalized bodily structure, he is brought 
into relations to external nature —every one of which be- 
comes a channel of benefits — incomparably more numerous 
and diversified than any of the lower animals. Air, earth, 
and ocean minister alike to his sustenance and enjoyment. 
And in proportion as he advances in knowledge, becomes 
acquainted with the laws governing the world around him, 
and places himself in the proper relations to them, is the 
range of his activities and enjoyments widened. To civilized 
and educated man,—to man possessing the resources of 
science and the mechanic arts, — every thing in nature pays 
tribute. The elements themselves, within their prescribed 
spheres of action, vie with one another in doing him ser- 
vice. 

But man is not simply an inhabitant of this world. He is 
in process of training for another. Besides ministering to his 
mere physical well-being, the circumstances in which he is 
placed are designed to be the means of spiritual culture. To 
fit him for this higher, educational government which is ex- 
tended over him, in addition to an intellectual, there have 
been conferred upon him the endowments of a moral and 
religious nature. Under the guidance and through the influ- 
ence of these, he may receive benefit—the fact of the recep- 
tion, however, Jepending as before upon himself — from every 
possible occurrence in life. Events in themselves disastrous, 
which no human prescience could foresee, or which, if fore- 
seen, no human power could have averted, may still subserve 
the purposes of important and needed discipline. 

If, however, these provisions connected with man’s spiritual 
nature should, from any cause, fail to secure to him all the 
intended benefits of his present disciplinary state, and it 
should please the Divine wisdom and goodness to make some 
new and further provision, of what nature should we expect it 
to be? Judging from what we have thus far observed, would 
the remedy probably be external or internal? The question 
has been answered. Christianity has been given to strengthen 
by new motives, and enforce by higher sanctions, man’s 
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moral and religious sentiments, while his external relations, 
except so far as created by himself, have remained unaltered. 
If in addition to all these provisions, in order fully to secure 
the ends proposed in them, direct and special interposition 
should prove necessary, of what character, reasoning still from 
the observed plan of the Divine government, might we expect 
these to be? and where would they probably occur? Should 
we look for changes without ? or for superadded guidance and 
strength within? The latter undoubtedly. To this all analogy 
points. By this all the ends of interposition, whether protec- 
tive or disciplinary, are equally accomplished. For this the 
investigations of science leave room, without supposing any 
known law violated. And above all,and more than all, this is 
directly taught in the Sacred Scriptures. On the other hand, 
the supposition of an adjustment of the relations of the indi- 
vidual to the outward world by external interpositions, js 
opposed by inductive evidence as strong as that which causes 
us to look for the rising of to-morrow’s sun, or to expect our 
own decease ; it is contrary to all that we know of the Divine 
government, and is, moreover, without support, as will gener- 
ally be admitted, from the teachings of Scripture. In these 
circumstances, is it philosophical to hold it? Ought it to be 
retained, merely because it is impossible to disprove it, — im- 
possible to know that, “ without the sphere of human vision,” 
between “some of the links of causation out of sight,” physi- 
cal interpositions do not occur? On such a ground, should 
the inductive teachings of all science and of the whole of hu- 
man experience, as well as the strongest and most direct analo- 
gies, be set aside? But we will not, we need not, pursue the 
subject further." 


* Having learned, we have said, from the various sources of knowledge open to 
us, the actual mode of the Divine government, we may reverently and without re- 
buke seck forthe reasons which determined its adoption. The inquiry in its whole 
extent we suppose to lie beyond the compass of the human intelligence. To the 
question, why God works by means and instruments, or if not by means and instru- 
ments, yet in conformity to modes and rules, equally limiting the manifestations of 
his energy, — why he makes the welfare of his creatures dependent upon their own 
exertions and upon external agencies, instead of bestowing directly the good which 
his benevolence has designed for them, — we do not know that any other answer can 
be given, than that such is his sovereign pleasure. But this fundamental fact being 
recognized, it is not difficult to see why the arrangements of his providence should 
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Having separated from the simple fact of law the different 
forms of hypothesis that have been connected with it, and 
having determined, as far as possible, its length and breadth 
and constancy, it was our intention to inquire what conse- 
quences, theological, philosophical, and practical, legitimately 
flow from it. We designed more particularly to show that 
the supposition of the uniform and undisturbed oper «tion of 
natural laws touches only the modé of God’s government, and 
not the government itself, or our relations to him under it. 
So far as we are concerned, it is wholly immaterial whether 
he bestows upon us a particular good, through some change 
in the course of outward events, or by so placing us and dis- 
posing our spirits that we may receive the intended benefit 
without external interposition. The obligation to gratitude 
and love, the grounds for confidence and trust, as well as the 
propriety and duty of looking to him for desired blessings, 
continue precisely the same on either supposition. 

We purposed also to inquire how far, and in what circum- 
stances, we may be authorized to ascribe to specific designs 
events occurring in the ordinary course of nature. Were 
these events isolated and independent in their origin, and did 
their influence extend only to the individual or individuals 
directly and principally affected by them, then we should in 
every instance be justified in assigning a personal interpreta- 
tion. But standing as they do, in immediate relation to the 
laws under which they have arisen, and connected indirectly, 
it may be, with numerous other and perhaps higher ends pro- 
vided for under those laws, the problem of the Divine purpose 
in particular event more and its 


be as they are. This primary inquiry being disposed of, the only remaining ques- 
tion is a very simple one. It is in truth merely this: whether in the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes the general shall bend to the particular, and in so doing cease 
to be general ; or the particular be conformed to the general ; — whether the laws of 
external nature shall accommodate themselves to the exigencies of the individual ; 
or the exigencies of the individual be provided for in conformity to the laws of ex- 
ternal nature ; — whether, on the approach of winter, the “ unforgotten,” still “ cared 
for” sparrow, impelled by an unerring instinct, shall wing its way to a Southern 
home ; or a Southern home be brought to the sparrow ; — whether the pious invalid, 
whose life is precious in the sight of his Heavenly Father, shall be guided by an in- 
visible hand to some friendly shelter ; or the cloud, laden with watery treasures, be 
turned from a district in perishing need of them. 
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solution is attended with greater diiliculty. As subsidiary to 
this inquiry, we intended to examine generally the doctrine 
of final causes, — to see whether teleology be in fact a possible 
science, or whether, like etiology, the supposed science of 
eflicient causes, it occupies a region unexplored by the human 
faculties, — whether the human mind be not, like the fabled 
Anteus, bereft of its strength when off the solid ground of 
facts. And if it should prove on examination, as we believe 
it would, that there are in man’s spiritual nature, and in the 
constitution of the outward world, real foundations for the 
science, we proposed to seek for certain principles which 
might serve as guides in interpreting its phenomena. But we 
have already extended our discussions so far, that we must 
leave these inquiries for the present. We may possibly 
return to them hereafter. 


Arr. VIII.—1. Travels in Europe and the East: a Year in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Pal- 
estine, and Egypt. By Samvet Irenzxus Prime. With 
Engravings. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1855. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 405, 440. 

2. Visits to European Celebrities. By Wituiam B. Spracve, 
D.D. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1855. 12mo. pp. 305. 

3. Letters Aisthetic, Social, and Moral, written from Europe, 
Egypt, and Palestine. By Tuomas C. Urnam, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College. Bruns- 
wick. 1855. 12mo. pp. d86. 


Tue contents of these works first saw the light, as letters 
from their respective authors, in the columns of religious 
newspapers ; and we rejoice in the credit which their re-issue 
in a permanent form cannot but reflect on so influential a 
department of periodical literature. This circumstance, and 
the fact that they are, all three, records of travel, in part over 
the same ground, have induced us to group them together. 
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In other respects, they are as utterly unlike as they could be 
without some wide mutual dissiliency of principle. The 
authors are all men in whom the religious nature is too pro- 
found and active not to make itself constantly perceived and 
felt, —yet in each after his own peculiar way. Mr. Prime con- 
nects with every scene and occasion the commonplaces of re- 
ligious thought (we use the phrase not in a disparaging sense, 
but to denote the thoughts which a given scene or occasion 
would primarily suggest to ninety-nine serious and cultivated 
minds out of a hundred); Dr. Sprague’s researches in Euro- 
pean society were guided for the most part by his Christian 
sympathies, and present no more attractive picture than the 
undesigned one of the traits of a Christian gentleman in his 
own person; while Professor Upham, on a still more elevated 
plane, merges the traveller in the mystic, and depicts such 
sights as could be revealed only to an inward vision purged 
and clarified by years of contemplative devotion. With this 
brief indication of their points of resemblance and difference, 
we will pass to the consideration of these books in the order 
in which we have named them. 

We have seldom felt under greater indebtedness to a travel- 
ler than to Mr. Prime. He carried with him open eyes, a hos- 
pitable mind, and a kind heart; the glow of convalescence 
imparted to his delineations just enough of its own heightened 
tint to make them lifelike; and his American and Protestant 
opinions, never extreme or intolerant, but steadily maintained 
and modestly asserted, give us confidence in the accuracy of 
his observations and the soundness of his judgments. We 
cannot but admire, too, the evenness of his work. He does 
not (as is the manner of not a few) alternate between am- 
bitious rhetoric and slipshod journalizing. He does noi scant 
and slight his descriptions of one class of objects, to bestow 
superior labor on others. Nor yet does he let his pen go 
beyond his full perception and clear knowledge. Thus, in 
the departments of painting and sculpture, he makes 2o parade 
of artistical or esthetic terms, and offers no criticism in detail, 
but in the simplest style tells us what he saw and what he 
felt. His was for the most part a common tour over ground 
which is trodden every year by hundreds of American tra ‘el- 
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lers, and about which there are books innumerable; and 
almost every new writer, in his fear of saying what has been 
said before, seeks to excite interest by what is peculiar in his 
own experience or speculations, rather than by what lies open 
to every eye. The consequence is that some of us diligent 
readers of travels know little more than the names of many 
of the places and objects whose names have become house- 
hold words. Mr. Prime writes as if no other book of travels 
had ever been written before, and puts on record what his 
brethren are apt unwarrantably to assume as already familiar 
to their readers. 

What we most of all regret in connection with these 
volumes is, that their author was diverted, by exaggerated 
reports of the disturbed condition of the country, from his 
original purpose of visiting Jerusalem, and making a thorough 
exploration of sacred sites in Palestine. His felicitous illus- 
trations of Scriptural narratives and references, so far as op- 
portunity served him, show that the chapters which his fears 
would not let him write would have been among his richest 
and most instructive. We learn from a contemporary journal, 
that other parties accomplished in safety his contemplated 
route at nearly the time when he abandoned it; yet his story 
leaves us no reason to doubt that he acted the part of a pru- 
dent man, under the representations made to him by those 
whose knowledge or veracity, however questionable, he was 
not entitled to call in question. 

We quote, as in its subject profoundly interesting, and as 
a happy and yet no more than an average specimen of Mr. 
Prime’s style of narrative, his description of Mount Gerizim. 

“Taking a lad with us for our guide, we walked out of the city, to 
wander for an hour or two among the scenes of sacred interest that skirt 
this remarkable and venerable town. It was natural that we should 
wish to go from the synagogue of the Samaritans to the hill on which 
they had worshipped from the earliest ages of their history. Even 
now, and four times in every year, they march in solemn procession, 
reading the law as they go, and ascend to the summit of Gerizim and 
perform their worship, not without the shedding of blood. It was, 
therefore, with strong and strange emotions that we took their line of 
march, and on the Sabbath-day, when, more than on any other, we 
could feel the contrast between our own and the ancient Jewish forms 
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of religion, we wended our way out of the upper gate. The path led 
us through well-tilled gardens, and among various fruit-trees, to a large 
fountain where several women were washing clothes. They made 
themselves merry with our appearance, and we were pleased to see 
that they ventured to enjoy themselves by the inspection of strangers. 
The winding path up the hill, to avoid the steepness of a more direct 
ascent, was rough, but in twenty minutes we arrived at the ridge, and 
then bore off to the eastward toward a wely, or tomb of a saint. <A 
short distance from this was a hole in the ground stoned up, perhaps 
six feet deep and four across; ashes and brands were lying in it, the 
memorials of recent sacrifice. For although we have the impression 
that even in Judwa there is no more sacrifice for sin, sid the day has 
long since gone by when the blood of bulls or of goats is shed in the 
worship of the God of heaven, it is true that this remnant of the ancient 
Samaritans come up hither, and once in every year, at the Feast of the 
Passover, they slay and burn seven lambs at the going down of the 
sun! They lodge all night in tents upon the mountain and descend the 
next day. Again they come on the day of Pentecost, and at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, and on the day of Atonement; a people over whose 
hearts is a double veil, and who will doubtless never have it removed. 
A little further on we came to the foundations of a large fortress or 
temple, the walls of it about ten feet thick and made of immense stones. 
We were ready to believe that this is the ancient temple of the Samari- 
tans; but Dr. Robinson determines it to be the remains of a castle 
erected by Justinian. There is no use in disputing Dr. Robinson and 
his friend Dr. Smith; and when we have their united opinion, the two 
witnesses put an end to all strife. I have consulted books many, of 
foreign and domestic production, to aid me in forming opinions on Pal- 
estine antiquities; but modern travellers are disposed, as a general 
thing, to consider the * Researches’ of these gentlemen as exhausting 
the field of discussion. Certain it is the Samaritans themselves attach 
no sacredness to these ruins; and their tradition would undoubtedly 
have preserved the identity of these stones with those of their temple, 
if such were the fact. We examined with much attention a number of 
flat stones, on the west side of the walls, lying on the ground, under 
which we are told are the twelve stones brought up by the children of 
Isracl from the river Jordan, and with which the altar of the Samari- 
tans on this hill is said to have been built. Now they are buried under 
these; and here they are to lie until the Guide, the Saviour of the 
Samaritans — not the Messiah of the Jews — appears. 
“ And then we came to the Holy Place, — the Most Holy, —a broad, 
flat rock, like a threshing-floor, level with the surrounding earth, and 
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sloping westward to a cistern into which the blood of sacrifices may 
have flowed. No one of their people now treads upon it unless he first 
takes off his shoes. Wherever they now pray, they turn their faces 
toward this sacred spot. Doubtless their temple stood over this rock, 
and the site of its walls can be distinctly traced. In their zeal to have 
a monopoly of the holy places, the Samaritans show us on this height 
the spot where Abraham offered his son. As we stood among these 
memorials of this remarkable people, it was painful to reflect that they 
are perishing from among men, without the slightest evidence being 
given that any of them are brought to a knowledge of the truth. They 
are dwindling away, and one or two generations more will probably 
terminate their race. Dr. Robinson thinks there are not more than 
one hundred and fifty now left in their entire community. 

“The view is exceedingly interesting from this summit. On the 
rich plain below us are villages whose associations are with the earliest 
records of Israel’s history. There lies Salem, the Shalim before which 
Jacob pitched his tent. Before us lies the plain on which Joshua 
gathered all the tribes of Israel, and gave them his dying charge, and 
made a dying covenant with them, and took a great stone and set it up 
under an oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord. And that stone 
which, Joshua said, had heard the words of the Lord, was to be a wit- 
ness unto them lest they should afterward deny their God. Here came 
the children of Israel with the bones of Joseph, which they brought up 
out of Egypt; and ‘they buried them in Shechem, in a parcel of 
ground which Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor’: and there is his 
tomb to this day. And every hill-top that I see on this bright Sabbath- 
day is not more lustrous with this Eastern winter sun than with the 
imprint of the Divine presence, which faith discovers in all the moun- 
tains and valleys of this holy land. 

“ And just here, at our feet, at the base of Mount Gerizim, is Jacob’s 
Well, — the scene of one of the most interesting and instructive inci- 
dents in the life of our Lord. We mark the route by which he was 
journeying along through this valley; how he would natura!ly pause 
about the middle of the day —the sixth hour—at this well, a mile and 
a half from the city, while his disciples went there to buy food; the 
woman of Samaria comes thither to draw water as he was sitting on the 
well, which was stoned up a few feet above the ground; and then fol- 
lowed that remarkable conversation, in which she says, ‘ Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain, —the Gerizim, on which we are now 
standing. And then Jesus revealed himself unto her as the Messiah, 
‘the Saviour of the world.’” — Vol. IL. pp. 368-372. 

Dr. Sprague’s book composed of articles recently published 
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in “ The Presbyterian,” is compiled from notes of European 
tours in 1828 and 1836; and its value, if not created, is 
greatly enhanced, by the years that have elapsed since its 
materials were gathered. It is the record of interviews and 
conversations with distinguished persons, most of whom are 
no longer living, and several of whom are among those illus- 
trious men whose recent decease attaches intense interest to 
every memorial of their personal history, manners, and habits. 
For obvious reasons of delicacy and propriety, private and 
familiar conversations could not be published till death had 
removed the seal of secrecy, and rendered such reminiscences 
rightfully the world’s property. 

The study of man is full as much an art as a science, 
or, if a science, it is an experimental one. It demands not 
alone keen powers of observation, but the ability to draw out 
what is in men of mind and heart, of generous nature and 
good-breeding, of sense, wit, and wisdom; and this can be 
done only by one who in social intercourse can make others 
his debtors, and thus force them from the citadel of reserve 
and indifference into which “ celebrities” are prone to retreat. 
In skill of this description Dr. Sprague has few equals, no 
superiors. In person and address commanding respect and 
inviting confidence, with an inborn courtesy trained by exer- 
cise and refined by the highest social influences, and with a 
position and reputation the prestige of which often prepared 
for him a kind reception, he had rare opportunities of research 
in his favorite field. As a collector of autographs, and a vir- 
tuoso of unparalleled zeal and success in all that appertains to 
the personal habits and history of distinguished men, he had, 
before he first crossed the Atlantic, an almost world-wide 
knowledge of the living as well as the dead, and, what is of 
more worth, he had by these pursuits educated his curiosity 
both generally and specifically, so that he knew where and 
how to look for the indications of character, and what to ex- 
pect and watch for in each individual instance. Add to these 
qualifications a rare tact in procuring the right kind of intro- 
duction, and in pre-arranging circumstances for an interview 
when the case admitted of it, and you have a writer than 
whom none could be better fitted to furnish a series of 
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off-hand sketches of character. The several articles are neces- 
sarily short, as they are generally confined to what transpired 
at a single interview ; but some of them have a value that is 
not even approximated by a posthumous biography, for a sin- 
gle section of a man’s private life drawn on the spot often 
reveals more of his true self than a complete narrative of his 
public acts and relations. Thus the very first sketch in this 
book, of the splendid fanatic, Edward Irving, occupying but 
little more than six pages, has for us harmonized the conflict- 
ing accounts and opinions of him that we had previously 
read, and suggests a theory of his character which will more 
adequately explain the facts of his life than the views that 
have been presented by those who have treated his course 
either with weak admiration or with indiscriminate censure. 

As regards Neander, we are by no means deficient in the 
memorabilia of his personal habits, and his lecture-room has 
afforded the scene for very many word-paintings both before 
and since his death; yet we have hardly seen anything con- 
cerning it so graphic as the following paragraph. 


“My curiosity was gratified —I cannot say that my mind was par- 
ticularly enlightened—— by attending one of his lectures on the ‘ Life 
of Christ” The room in which the lecture was delivered had been, 
originally, a splendid one; but it had been suffered to go to decay, and 
withal had accumulated quite as much dirt as was consistent with 
health, and a good deal more than was consistent with decency. The 
number of students in attendance was large, — I should think not less 
than four hundred. After I had waited in the lecture-room a good 
while, the worthy professor made his appearance; and a singularly 
plain, and to me perfectly unique, appearance it was. As he came in, 
his head was down, as if he had lost something that he was trying to 
find; and among other attractive articles of dress was a huge pair of 
boots, which he wore outside of his pantaloons, and which came up 
nearly to his knees. I noticed, on his entering the room, and several 
times during the lecture, that there was a hissing among the students, 
which I feared, at the moment, was intended as an insult to the lecturer ; 
but I soon learned that it was nothing more than a demand for perfect 
silence. Neander’s manner of lecturing indicated the extreme of mod- 
esty and diflidence ; but there was nothing about it that was in the least 
degree attractive. Ilis eyes seemed never to be more than half open ; 
but they were steadily fixed upon his paper. On one hand he rested 
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his forehead, and with the other he was whirling about a goose-quill ; 
and once in twenty seconds, upon an average, according to an accurate 
estimate by my watch, he entertained us by spitting! I know not 
whether this was the effect of disease or habit; but I should charitably 
hope, and I think somebody told me, that it was the former. He deliv- 
ered his lecture standing, and bending over a desk in the most ungrace- 
ful posture; but his utterance was distinct, and sufficiently loud to fill a 
large room. I could see that the lecture was listened to with great at- 
tention, and the lecturer was evidently regarded with the highest re- 
spect.” — pp. 152-134. 


Our author had the rare privilege of being present during 
one of Elizabeth Fry’s ministrations to the inmates of New- 
gate. The following is the paragraph in which he relates the 
circumstances of his acquaintance with her. 

“At the time of my visit in England, there were few persons, male 
or female, who were in greater repute, especially in the walks of phi- 
lanthropy, than Mrs. Fry. It was quite an object with me to obtain 
an introduction to her, and I sueceeded in accomplishing it with great 
ease. She was a noble—TI should say, a splendid looking woman; 
considerably above the ordinary height, and of a remarkably symmet- 
rical form; with a countenance indicative of great vigor of mind and 
strength of purpose, and with a general air and bearing more dignified 
and impressive than I have often met with in a lady. Withal, her face 
expressed great benevolence; and when I knew that it was Mrs. Fry 
with whom I was conversing, it seemed to me that she looked exactly 
as a person of her character might be expected to look, ler great 
mission, at that time, was reading the Scriptures once or twice a week 
to the wretched inmates of Newgate. I was very desirous of being 
present at one of those readings; and, as soon as she knew my wish, 
she assured me that it should be gratified. Accordingly, by previous 
appointment, I met her at the prison, and witnessed one of the most in- 
teresting and impressive services at which I have ever been present. 
I entered the prison just as the female prisoners were going up into the 
room where Mrs. Fry was to mect them. There were about forty, all 
decently and uniformly dressed, and nearly every one having in her 
hand a Bible. They had all been tried and sentenced for some crime 
or other, and most of them had been taken from the streets, — the very 
refuse of society. Several of them had babies in their arms, that were 
playful and smiling in their unconscious degradation. Mrs. Fry read 
the twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and the thirteenth 
Psalm; commenting a little upon each with great propriety and feeling. 
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Nothing could have been more appropriate and beautiful than her man- 
ner of reading. I could not imagine that Dr. Mason himself — perhaps 
the finest model of a reader which the American pulpit has furnished 
—ever read the twelfth chapter of Romans more impressively than 
Mrs. Fry did on that occasion. And it had its effect upon other minds 
than mine ; for I saw some, who looked like veterans in crime, burying 
their faces in their hands, as if overwhelmed with compunction at least, 
if not with penitence. At the close of the reading, which, in connec- 
tion with the comments that accompanied, and a brief exhortation that 
followed it, lasted, perhaps, three quarters of an hour, the different 
monitors (one from each ward) came up successively and rendered in 
their account; and all the reports, with one or two exceptions, were 
very good. There was a young gentleman who came in to see Mrs. 
Fry, just after the exercise had closed, who looked very modest and re- 
tiring ; but I was surprised to find that it was a noble lord, who took 
the deepest interest in her philanthropic enterprise. She gave me a 
most interesting account of her labors, and assured me that she had 
good reason to believe that the Word of God, as read by her, had been 
the power of God to the salvation of a goodly number of those wretched 
beings. I perceived that all her movements towards them were kind 
and winning, and their treatment of her seemed most deferential and 
grateful. Idid not think it strange that the Emperor Alexander should 
have pronounced her one of the wonders of the age. Though she talked 
with the Quaker precision, the style of her conversation was worthy of 
the court. She wished me to visit her at her house, but I could not. 
She, however, sent me a little book, containing an account of her self- 
denying labors, and gave me also a letter of introduction to her brother, 
Joseph John Gurney, whom she wished me to visit at Norwich. It is 
several years since she has passed away; but the record of her good 
deeds will pass away — never.” — pp. 163 - 165. 

Among the most interesting portions of the book is the ac- 
count of a visit to Mrs. Grant, the author of “ Letters from the 
Mountains,” whose childhood, it will be remembered, was 
spent in America, chiefly in the city of Dr. Sprague’s resi- 
dence, and who was able to give him reminiscences of Albany 
as long ago as when the late venerable Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer was cradled in her arms. 

Dr. Sprague’s reception by Southey was peculiarly flatter- 
ing, and from the whole tedious length of the poet’s “ Life” 
we could hardly compile so copious a collection of his opin- 
ions of his contemporaries as we have in this single day’s talk. 
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Indeed, it has seemed to us lamentable that a character, so 
transparent as his was in life, should have had so foggy a 
penumbra thrown around it by his biographer, and we grate- 
fully welcome the clear, though transient glimpse of him pre- 
sented in the volume before us. 

Among the “celebrities” whom our author visited were 
Wilberforce, Robert Hall, John Foster, Hannah More, Rogers, 
and Campbell, in England; Dr. Chalmers, Lord Jeflrey, Sir 
David Brewster, and Professor Wilson, in Scotland; and 
Guizot, Sismondi, Tholuck, Gesenius, and Alexander von 
Humboldt, on the Continent. The entire number of names 
in the table of contents falls little short of a hundred. To be- 
lievers in the new science of chirognomy the work is rendered 
doubly interesting by the prefixing to the several chapters of 
the autographs of the persons to whom they respectively relate. 
We have no doubt that the ingenious author could discourse 
learnedly and eloquently on the mental and moral character- 
istics thus betrayed through the pen; but for ourselves the 
only generalization which we have been able to reach is that 
men and women of genius write seldom well, and often illegi- 
bly, and that not a few of the names held sacred clsewhere 
must have left with the goodly fraternity of compositors and 
proof-readers a memory by no means fragrant. 

Professor Upham, with characteristic modesty, has issued 
of his book only a “ private edition” of four hundred copies. 
We cannot believe that the friends into whose hands these 
copies have fallen will consent that the work shall go no far- 
ther. Asa mere book of travels it is indeed of unequal and 
often defective worth,— meagre in its details in England, 
France, and Rome, profoundly interesting among the Walden- 
ses, eminently suggestive and impressive in Egypt and in the 
desert of Sinai, rich almost beyond comparison among the 
scenes hallowed by the presence of the Saviour. But it is 
inestimably precious as a record of the author's inward life 
and spiritual experience in communion with Nature in her 
solitudes, her grandeur, and her beauty, with humanity under 
various phases of civilization and religion, and with the me- 
morials of supernatural events, sacred history, religious hero- 
ism, and Christian martyrdom. If his vision was sealed 
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where other men’s eyes are open, —if he closed his letters 
from Rome without so much as a reference to St. Peter’s, — 
he more than compensates us by the promptness of his intui- 
tions and the depth of his insight wherever the nobler faculties 
of mind and heart are concerned. 

While Professor Upham proffers no pretensions as a con- 
noisseur, We cannot but regard his comments on art and on 
individual works of art as eminently instructive. An har- 
moniously developed nature is necessarily possessed of the 
canons of the highest art, and is an immeasurably more com- 
petent judge of artistical truth, (without which there is neither 
grandeur nor beauty,) than a person of the best technical 
training, but of coarser sensibilities and a lower standard of 
refinement. “He that is spiritual judgeth all things.” He 
may not, indeed, employ the conventional terms that pass 
current among the initiated, but his verdict (for it is a verum 
dictum) will for this very reason only the more fully justify 
itself to the universal consciousness. Such are the criticisms 
embodied in the following extract. 


“In the countless statuary which came under our notice, the defect 
which seemed to me most frequently to occur was the failure to 
harmonize expression with character. If it is true that every man 
has a character of some kind, it is also true that every character, 
which is only another name for the predominant dispositions of the 
mind, has its appropriate expression. A sculptor may give the great 
outlines of the head of Nero or Caligula, but if he adds the com- 
paratively mild and just expression which characterizes the features of 
Antoninus or Nerva, he violates both history and nature. I am not 
certain that I shall make myself understood, but it seems to me that the 
celebrated statue of Moses by Michael Angelo may properly be re- 
garded as an illustration of this remark. 

“In looking upon this great work, which oceupies a place in the 
church of St. Peter iv vincuLts in Rome, we felt no disposition to 
detract from its acknowledged and obvious merits. In all the attri- 
butes of art, with the exception, as it seemed to me, of the relation 
between expression and character, it is a work eminently worthy of its 
distinguished author. We could not fail to recognize the creative 
mind of the artist at once. But naturally forming our ideal of Moses 
from our early readings in the Bible, we were led to inquire, — Where 
is the other mind which the mind of the artist has undertaken to repre- 
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sent? Where is the mind of Moses, which it should have been his first- 
object to gather up and combine from history, and re-establish and 
make alive in marble? Where is the expression of that humble and 
meek disposition, which his history and his writings have led us espe- 
cially to attribute to him? We certainly failed to recognize it in that 
stern and angry grandeur which characterizes the countenance of this 
statue. 

“In many of the numberless paintings and statues of the Virgin Mary 
which we everywhere saw, there was this painful failure of appropriate 
expression. Art has exhausted itself in drawing the outlines of her 
beauty ; but they are not inlaid with those revelations of holy thought 
and feeling, which her personal history has led us to expect. And still 
more is this defect seen in the statues and paintings of the Saviour. 
The predominant dispositions of the Saviour in his humanity were 
meekness, benevolence, pity, and perfect faith in God ;—traits which 
were not overcome or obscured by man’s unbelief and persecutions, nor 
by the inward trials to which his Heavenly Father sometimes left him. 
He had nothing in himself, but all things in God. And being a ‘ par- 
taker of the divine nature,’ he loved as God loves, and communicated 
himself to others in all the appropriate sympathies of humanity. Tis 
love shone in his tears. is faith was not shaken, when the powers of 
darkness were let loose upon him. 

“In Paris, in Florence, in Rome, I looked upon painting after paint- 
ing and statue after statue, and in almost every instance missed some- 
thing of that divine expression, which should have stood out as the 
interpretation and the symbol of his character. The works in other 
respects were often admirable. There was symmetry, intelligence, 
beauty, such as we often see in the statues and portraits of good and 
distinguished men, but still an absence, in a greater or less degree, of 
the true and Christ-like disposition. 

“TI saw a painting in the Vatican by a painter not much known, 
which is exempt in a great degree from this defect. It does not fully 
give the idea of Christ’s intellectual power; but the expression of his 
affectional nature, of those heavenly dispositions which I have men- 
tioned, leaves nothing to be desired. In the church of St. John 
Lateran we were shown a recumbent statue of Christ after his eruci- 
fixion, which produced upon us a similar effect. The countenance, as 
it appeared to be made present in marble, had not lost the look which 
was appropriate to its humanity; but a mingled expression of sympa- 
thetic sorrow and triumphant peace seemed to ally it both with earth 
and heaven. But I think I never saw the character of the Saviour, 
the outline and filling up of his inward and sacred disposition, so per- 
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fectly sculptured in the countenance, as in the marble statue of Christ 
in death, which we were shown in the church of St. Mary in the city 
of Naples. This extraordinary work was designed by Anthony Corra- 
dini, a Venetian artist of high reputation, but in consequence of his 
death it was executed by Sarumartino, an artist of Naples, to whom a 
large share of its perfection is to be ascribed. Christ is laid in the 
tomb veiled. The veil is wrought in the marble with immense care 
and labor, and with such skill that the form of the body, and even the 
muscles, are seen through it, and what is remarkable, it is made to 
appear by the artist as if it were slightly moistened by the perspiration 
of death. But this veil does not obscure in any unfavorable degree the 
expression of the Saviour’s countenance, which is full of resignation, 
sympathy, peace, and triumph. My heart, which had long dwelt upon 
the inward image, was deeply affected in the presence of that triumph 
of Christian art. The divine countenance, which it had embodied in 
marble, seemed to come like a revelation from another world, and was 
present withme many days after. So perfect was the expression of the 
Christ-like attributes, —it harmonized so completely with the impres- 
sion left by the frequent reading of the Scripture narrative,— that I 
could hardly help saying to myself, that I had seen the Saviour.” — 
pp. 245-249. 

Another feature of this charming volume is the author's 
generous sympathy with every form and manifestation of 
goodness, with every expression of the religious life, with sin- 
cerity and devotion under whatever name or rubric, and with 
whatever admixture of reputed error in speculative belief. 
What more worthy utterance of this sentiment could be given 
than in the following paragraph ? 


“One of the pleasant things of a religious nature, which increases 
the interest and happiness of the Christian traveller in foreign coun- 
tries, is the evidence which he often obtains of the essential unity or 
oneness of character which exists in religious experience. In Europe, 
Asia, Afriea, America, the child of God is one. Under blazing suns, 
and in polar snows, under all forms of government and diversities of 
education, as well as in all varieties of climate, the image of Christ is 
the same, —drawn in immortal lines by the same mighty Architect, — 
not always completed, but filling out, with each day’s added lines and 
touches, into the likeness of that great and beautiful model, which ex- 
hibited, in the person of Christ in his earthly incarnation, the soul of 
the Godhead in man’s human heart. Names, sects, parties, have no 
power to hide it, — any more than diversities of language, government, 
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and color. This beautiful image I saw in my travels, in countries and 
places far remote from each other;—on the banks of the Po and the 
Tiber, in London, in Florence, in Alexandria, in Jerusalem, in the 
cottages of Waldensian Mountains, as I had seen it before in the moun- 
tains of America, — differing, undoubtedly, in degrees of completeness, 
but always true to the great Master’s hand. It needed no letter of 
introduction. I saw it with the eye of the heart. I embraced it with 
the arms of the affections. I cannot say how much I rejoiced in this 
multiplication of universal brotherhood. It was more pleasant to me 
than the beauties of nature, delightful as they are ; — brighter than the 
light of the morning sun on the mountain-tops.” — pp. 577, 578. 
There is profound truth, as well as kind appreciation, in 
these remarks. On the lower branches of the tree of haman 
existence, the blossoms, expanding slowly and imperfectly, 
are so tinged by earthly hues, and thrown out of symmetry 
by the pressure and attrition of surrounding objects, as to pre- 
sent perpetual diversity and contrast; but on the topmost 
boughs, in free air and sunlight, where alone they can reach 
perfection, they unfold after the same pattern of divine 
beauty and loveliness. The highest types of character bear 
a close mutual kindred, exhibiting indeed individualities of 
genius, taste, and capacity, yet no traits that mark them as 
of different races or conditions, or that interfere with their 
reciprocal recognition and fellowship. ‘The elect spirits of all 
nations bear a strong family likeness. The insignia of bond- 
age no more cling in our thought to the thoroughly Christian- 
ized slave, than do his frequent fetters and manacles to our 
conception of St. Paul. The hard, rough features of man- 
hood disappear from the man who approaches the true 
standard of spiritual greatness, and womanly weakness seems 
merged in invincible might in those heroic Christian women 
who in every age have pressed into the foremost ranks of the 
cross-bearers. ‘The differences of human character grow out 
of the power of circumstances as compared with that of 
character. Nations and conditions owe their dissilient pecu- 
liarities to the fact that their circumstances are stronger than 
they are. Individuals put off these peculiarities by accessions 
of inward might which make them stronger than their cir- 
cumstances. And while this might has no certain source other 
than Christianity, the ultimate unity of the race is not only 
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a vision of prophecy, but a necessary result of the progress of 
Christianity. Its progress, therefore, must tend toward uni- 
versal peace. The offensive characteristics of nations no 
doubt lie behind the pretexts, give birth to the jealousies, are 
the remote causes of the immediate causes, that issue in war. 
As these characteristics in their harshness and offensiveness 
become merged in a common Christian type, filaments of 
union and of fraternal feeling will so interlace the nations of 
Christendom, as to render the recurrence of the past and 
usual grounds of alienation impossible. Indeed, imperfectly 
as the leaven of Christianity is incorporated into the constitu- 
tion of even the most favored people, we believe that there 
are already nations between which war has become a moral 
impossibility, on account of the assimilation and brotherly 
sympathy of those in each who have attained the highest 
type of character, who, perhaps with little direct political 
influence, wield a power in the creation of opinion and senti- 
ment, to which courts and ministries must unconsciously 
succumb, 

To return to our author, his genial sympathies are by no 
means confined to the Christian fold. We are accustomed 
to stories of the disgusting squalidness of the populace of 
Egypt, and to long-drawn complaints of Arab perfidy and 
truculence. Not an unkind or distrustful word of any human 
being escapes him. He refers to the loathsome ophthalmia 
so prevalent on the banks of the Nile only in terms of compas- 
sion, and as proflering added claims on his tender regard and 
fellow-feeling. He seeks every opportunity of familiar inter- 
course with the poorest natives of the benighted regions 
through which his Oriental pilgrimage carries him, and 
announces the interchange of affectionate greetings and kind 
offices with some wretched family in a hut on a sand-waste, 
with the same serene satisfaction with which Dr. Sprague 
records a successful visit to a professor of world-wide celebrity. 
We quote the following estimate of the Arabs, with the char- 
acteristic apology even for their dogs, and the interview, which 
is but one of many of its kind, with the shepherd and his 
household. 


* T was favorably impressed with many of their traits of character- 
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I judge of them from what I saw. They seem to have lost the active 
and fierce spirit which characterized their ancestors. They are timid, 
and make but poor soldiers. I am not prepared, however, to condemn 
that cowardice, if such it may be called, which shrinks from the taking 
of human life. As a general thing I observed no deficiency of industry ; 
but there is very little enterprise. Their study is to live, and not to 
improve and advance. I cannot easily join with those who are dis- 
posed to make an impeachment of their honesty, — because personally 
I have had no evidences to sustain it. Nor have I seen evidences of 
inordinate suspicion, cruelty, and disposition to injure. I have been in 
their villages daily. The dogs which guard every door have sometimes 
attacked me. But the dogs were faithful to what they considered their 
trust; and I have no especial complaint to make of their somewhat 
premature and unnecessary zeal. And the less so, because in some 
instances the Arabs themselves came and drove them away. What 
may be true of the Bedouin Arabs inhabiting the deserts, who are of 
the same race but differently situated and under different influences, 1 
am unable to say. Time will perhaps determine. But from the Arabs 
of the Nile I have received as decided marks of kindness as amid the 
civilization of Europe. 

“ T will mention a single instance, which may be taken as an illustration 
of their treatment of me. One day the boat was fastened to the shore 
on account of a head wind. I strayed away alone into the fields, as was 
sometimes my practice. Passing near the little hut of an Arab shepherd, 
who was seated at his door on a mat, he made signs to me to come and sit 
down. LI accepted the invitation and sat down on the mat with him, and 
we began to converse in signs, aided by a few Arabic and Italian words 
which one easily picks up. I felt quite at home. Ina short time he 
arose and went to his dwelling, which was a very simple inclosure formed 
partly by a mud wall and partly by a fence of long reeds which were 
strongly bound together ; and which was covered at the top with a roof of 
corn-stalks. Bringing out a jug of water and a wooden dish filled with 
excellent dates, he invited me to eat. I could not well refuse his hospi- 
tality. I was pleased, because I saw he had that faith which can take 
hold of the common link of human brotherhood. Looking up I saw a 
little child peeping round the corner of the hut. This was a new inci- 
dent. I made signs to it to come to me; but it was frightened at my 
strange appearance, and ran away. The father smiled at this, and got 
up, and ran after the child, and brought it back. I pacified it with a 
little present, and we soon became good friends. The result of this was, 
that in a little time all the children, some four or five in number, came 
round successively from an opening on the other side of the inclosure. 
18° 
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After a little while the Arab’s wife — contrary I believe to the usual 
customs among them—came also with an infant in her arms. The 
sun shone brightly, but we were on the shady side of the hut and a 
gentle breeze made music in the reeds. It was quite a family meeting, 
and I tried to made them as well pleased with me, as I was with them. 
I staid half an hour, and know not how much longer the visit might 
have been prolonged; but our captain (the Rats, as the people of the 
country call him) sent one of his men, named Mohammed, to find me. 
Ile came with an amazing long club, to guard me, as he said, against 
the Arabs, which seemed to me a very unnecessary precaution. I left 
my hospitable entertainers, well pleased with my visit, and with sincere 
desires and prayers for their happiness;—and have often thought of 
them since.” — pp. 265-267. 

We would gladly copy extracts from the letters relating to 
Sinai and Palestine, but it is difficult to make selections 
where there is hardly a paragraph that is not remarkable 
either for descriptive power or for devotional sentiment; and 
still more difficult is it by detached passages to convey any 
idea of the quiet ecstasy of lofty contemplation, reverence, and 
love that pervades this portion of the volume, — presenting 
the reflection of a soul whose emotional life is calm from its 
very depth and fulness, and which with every step upon the 
soil consecrated by the Redeemer’s footprints drinks in his 
fresh benediction. 

Professor Upham has added greatly to the interest of his 
book by materials of which the title-page gives no presage. 
In his letters he not only describes his tour and the mental 
and spiritual experiences immediately connected with it, but 
freely follows out suggested trains of thought, sometimes in 
vivid reminiscences of the past, sometimes in the discussion 
of wsthetic laws and principles. He has also inserted several 
poems, which purport to have been written under the inspira- 
tion of the scenes to which they relate, and were evidently 
the spontaneous expression of feelings, to which the numbers 
came unsought and flowed almost unbidden. Of these we 
copy what seems to us one of the best. 


“LINES WRITTEN ON THE MAIDEN FISIL-TAMER. 


“O maiden of the woods and wave, 
With footsteps in the morning dew! 
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From oozy bed and watery cave, 

The tenants of the lake who drew. 
Thy voice of love the mystery knew, 
Which makes old bards and proph®ts true. 


“ They tell us of that better day, 
When love shall rule the world again ; 
When crime and fraud shall pass away, 
And beast and bird shall dwell with men ; 
When seas shall marry with the land, 
And fishes kiss a maiden’s hand. 


“ The iron age has done its best ! 
With trump and sword and warriors slain ; 
But could not tame the eagle’s nest 
Nor lead the lion by the mane ; 
With all its strength and all its woe, 
There was an art it did not know. 


“°T was fitting that a maid like thee, 
In childhood’s bright and happy hour, 
Should teach the world the mystery 
That innocence alone has power ; 
That love the victory can gain, 
Which is not won by millions slain. 


“O man! if thou wouldst know the art 
The shattered world to reinstate, 
Like her put on a loving heart, 
And throw away thy guile and hate. 
A maid shall tell thee how ’t is done, 
A child shall show the victory won.” — pp. 398, 599. 
We have by no means done justice, in our brief notice, to 
a book of which we can only add, that, while as a devotional 
work it is a worthy companion of the author's “ Interior 
Life,” it presents an array of literary resources and imagina- 
tive power, which, had it no higher claims, would make it one 
of the choicest books of the day. We have taken it in hand, 
not so much for the sake of reviewing it, as to show the 
author into how great an error his modesty led him, when 
he wrote concerning these “ Letters”: —*“ I cannot at present 
persuade myself that they would be likely to possess any 
special interest beyond a very limited circle.” 
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Arr. IX.— Scenery and Philosophy in Europe. Being Frag- 
ments from the Portfolio of Horace Binney Wattace, 
Esquire, of Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 
1855. 


We hear so much, in President’s messages, speeches in 
Congress, and Fourth of July orations, about our “ unexam- 
pled progress,” our “wonderful prosperity,” and the “success 
of our free institutions,” that these topics have become trite 
and tiresome, and are regarded as the peculiar property of pro- 
fessional patriots and orators of the stump. Our advancement 
is as yet chiefly material and industrial, and therefore so 
much is said about it, for it is the only kind that the multi- 
tude can understand and value. Were it more intellectual 
and moral, the mental superiority which such progress implies, 
by revealing a higher standard for effort, would shame and 
prevent all this boasting. High culture and elevated virtue 
are always humble, because their gaze is fixed on the difficult 
and the unattained, and imagination and desire far outrun 
performance. Therefore it is written, “ Let another praise 
thee, and not thine own mouth; a stranger, and not thine 
own lips.” 

Nevertheless the victories of industry have their epic aspect, 
and America as she now stands is a striking fact. The West- 
ern clearings, the immense farms of the Mississippi Valley, the 
Lake trade, the foreign immigration, toiling Africa chained to 
the car of Commerce, gorgeous and reckless New York, and 
sudden San Francisco, excite the imagination by all that they 
imply and foreshadow. They represent many ideas, and em- 
body many a wonderful and moving story; for business has 
its danger and daring, its suflering and endurance, and the 
changes of fortune in this new world of boundless resources 
and free activity are more marvellous than the tales of the 
Arabian Nights. This bold enterprise that stretches to the 
Pacific, this skilled and thoughtful race grasping a vast empire 
like a homestead to cultivate and plant and adorn, this brave 
army of workers marching on irresistibly to the conquest of 
nature, form a grand spectacle. Though their weapons — 
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the axe, the plough, and the steam-engine — have not the lus- 
tre of poetry that gleams from the point of the sword, though 
the heroes of the farm, the workshop, and the counting-house, 
like village Hampdens, die unsung, yet great qualities are 
often exhibited in these humble fields of man’s effort, and 
their labors found nations, as those of the coral insect lift the 
basis of an island above the sea, to the light and air of 
heaven. 

But the picture has its dark side. The eager desire for 
wealth, the “incessant and Sabbathless” pursuit of it, has 
become the universal passion and occupation. We have that 
love of money which is the root of all evil, and under the 
deadly shade of the tree from that root, the love of knowledge 
and art, of truth and virtue and beauty, withers and dies. “ In 
prosperity no altars smoke.” ‘The curse of Midas is upon us. 
Our feelings, our ideas, our aspirations, are all turned into 
gold, and we are starving amid our barren abundance. We 
worship the material, not the spiritual, the visible and tran- 
sient, not the invisible and eternal. We are practical, not 
intellectual, and our pleasures are of the senses, not of the 
reason, imagination, and taste. We are smitten with “ the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life.” 
We are true disciples of the ethics of interest and utility, and 
our only morality is cash payment. Truly has it been said, 
that “he who maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent.” 
If intemperate drinking be the degrading vice of one portion 
of our people, intemperate money-making is the besetting sin 
of another and much larger portion, and it is difficult to say 
which is the more pernicious. One is a vice of the senses 
destroying the mind; the other, a delusion of the mind, and a 
selfish passion blasting the moral sentiments and palsying the 
higher powers of the intellect. The poor drunkard cannot 
resist the “ baneful cup,” which benumbs his soul, “ unmould- 
ing reason’s mintage,” and transforming him 


“Into the inglorious likeness of a beast” ; 


and the infatuated worshipper of Mammon deliberately uses 
his mental faculties for his own destruction, prefers the igno- 
ble and low to the pure and high, and shuts out the light of 
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heaven from his life. Suecessful industry, rapid gains, rank 
prosperity, without counteracting causes to modify their influ- 
ence, have stimulated this passion for wealth to excess, and 
have produced already in this new country luxury, venality, 
corruption, contempt for intellectual pursuits and pleasures, 
and sneering indifference to ennobling and elevated sentiment. 
Hence the vulgar ostentation of our cities; hence the general 
want of literary taste and culture ; hence the deplorable frauds 
of business; hence much of the baseness of our politics. 

Beautiful indeed are the results of industry, of financial en- 
terprise and mechanical skill, of peace, 


“Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births ” ; — 


the steamer, the railroad, the rich and busy city, the cultivated 
farm, the luxurious and decorated home. But these are ma- 
terial things only, and their chief beauty is in their meaning 
and expression. If they represent, not virtue and knowledge, 
cultivated mind and refined taste, but selfishness and worldli- 
ness and ignorance, gross feelings and sordid passions, we 
turn from their splendor to find sentiment and emotion in 
some scene poor and bare in the outward things which defile 
not, but rich in thought and feeling, —in some humble home 
of poet or thinker or artist illumined by genius; some bleak 
Plymouth rock sanctified by enthusiasm and courage; the 
muddy trenches and death-strewn fields of some Inkerman or 
Alma, where wounds and dirt, hunger and tattered garments, 
are made beautiful by valor and sacrifice. Sweet are the uses 
of adversity when it develops intellectual power and heroic 
sentiment. A truth discovered bears not flowers and fruit 
only, but seed that connects it with all the future; “a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever,” and noble deeds are perpetual 
sermons and exhortations. Poverty and hardship, wounds 
and death, are shadowy and unreal, and quickly vanish, and 
then 


“ The glory dies not, and the pain is past.” 


Similar to the moral are the intellectual influences of this 
general desire for immediate, practical, tangible results, — this 
passion for physical well-being,—by which we are distin- 
guished. We bow down to the idols of the market, and cul- 
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tivate the understanding which deals with the operative and 
instrumental, with the application of means to ends, rather 
than the reason whose province is virtue, truth, and beauty. 
As Lord Bacon says, ours is “the judgment of JAEsop’s 
cock, that preferred the barley-corn to the gem; of Midas, that, 
being chosen judge between Apollo, president of the Muses, 
and Pan, god of flocks, judged for plenty.” We reverse the 
celestial hierarchy, in which “the angels of knowledge and 
illumination are placed before the angels of oflice and domi- 
nation,” worshipping, not the Seraphim, which are angels of 
love, nor the Cherubim, which are angels of light, but the in- 
ferior spirits, “ which are angels of power and ministry.” Too 
generally the sole end and purpose of our education is “lucre 
and profession,” thus making of knowledge, not 


“ The wing wherewith we fly to heaven,” 


but a “shop for profit and sale.” Practical ability, talents for 
action and affairs, are alone generally appreciated and honored, 
and physical science is more highly valued than literature, 
philosophy, or art. Even in physical science we prefer the 
practical to the theoretical, the application of secondary causes 
to the study of general truths. We work in the “ furnace, not 
in the mine,” of natural philosophy, and seek the production 
of effects rather than the identification of laws. We study 
arts rather than sciences, and are thus distinguished for inven- 
tions, especially those which shorten labor and increase wealth, 
rather than for discoveries of new truth. We have able en- 
gineers and artisans, but few thinkers who devote their lives 
to the search of abstract principles to enlarge the domain of 
knowledge and “conquer the obscurity of nature.” There- 
fore De Tocqueville said, “ The Americans, who have not dis- 
covered one of the general laws of mechanics, have introduced 
into navigation an engine which changes the aspect of the 
world.” We are thus in danger of arriving at the stagnant 
civilization of the Chinese, who have arts, but no sciences, 
because principles have been forgotten and processes alone 
are remembered. 

If such be the spirit in which physical science is pursued, 
it follows that mental and moral philosophy and art have few 
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disciples and lovers. These studies will not build railroads 
and steamers, or raise the price of lots and stocks. Business 
men and practical men and professional men, engaged in 
what are called useful pursuits, not merely neglect, but ridicule 
and despise them, ignorant that they are the fountains of all 
knowledge and the sources of civilization and government, — 
ignorant also that they are the springs of man’s purest pleas- 
ure and highest good. As such persons, eager for material 
results alone, look only to the proximate physical causes which 
produce them, disregarding the spiritual laws on which these 
depend, so, in their absorbing passion for wealth and its en- 
joyments, they leave out of view the soul, and care only for 
the body and its surroundings of comfort and luxury. The 
dignity and delights of knowledge, of the contemplation of 
truth, and of sympathy with genius, form no portion of their 
life. Houses and lands, however, and a sumptuous home, are 
substantial, visible goods, which all can appreciate. It is well 
and pleasant to possess these, but not these only, nor to sacri- 
fice higher things for them, for not by bread alone is man 
fed. ‘Io give the best years of life, and all thought, desire, 
and effort, for wealth, is to gain, not wealth, but poverty. As 
Solomon says, “'There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath 
nothing ; there is that maketh himself poor, yet hath great 
riches.” Plato declared that only the wise are rich, and 
prayed not for “outward things,” but that he might become 
“beautiful in the inner man.” But these are not the opinions 
that rule the hour, and govern conduct and manners. Only 
the few can see clearly that it is better to have an empty 
purse than an empty head, high thoughts than high ceilings, 
an enlarged mind than a wide hall, and that a richly fur- 
nished intellect is a more beautiful thing than a sumptuous 
drawing-room. 

It is too much forgotten, in our habits, education, and max- 
ims of life, that the mind, its enjoyments and culture, are of 
more value than the body, its needs and pleasures. Wealth 
is a good thing, but net the best. We may seek it temper- 
ately and use it lavishly, but not love it. We should love 
knowledge and virtue, truth and beauty. This is the only 
foundation of individual worth and national greatness. In- 
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dustry, enterprise, and energy, with their results, physical 
well-being, social amelioration, and the “relief of man’s es- 
tate,” are of high excellence and value, but are not sufficient. 
These causes of prosperity are themselves sustained and com- 
manded by higher laws, revealed only to the eye of thought 
and contemplation ; for, as Lord Bacon says, “If any man 
think philosophy and universality to be idle studies, he doth 
not consider that all professions are thence served and sup- 
plied.” 
Philosophy and art have however even nobler uses, — the 
culture of the individual, the increase of the capacity for enjoy- 
ment, the substitution of intellectual for sensual pleasures. 
Dark and narrow indeed is the path in life, however surround- 
ed by external splendor, of him who is insensible to the mys- 
tery and wonders of nature, to the magic of genius, to the 
elevated and glowing sentiment that arises from the contem- 
plation of the true, the beautiful, and the good. Not wealth, 
but knowledge, opens these sources of excellence and delight ; 
for ignorance has her palaces as well as her hovels, and the 
difference between ignorant wealth and ignorant poverty is 
ned “ A gilded trough and wider sty.” 
Philosophy and art alone, by disclosing to the soul the infinite, 
by revealing to man the faculties of his own mind, his rela- 
tions to nature and to God, and the beauty and glory by 
which he is surrounded, by offering to his view new and 
boundless fields of activity and enjoyment, superior to the 
tasks of the body and the pleasures of sense, give him true 
freedom and a foretaste of divine and eternal happiness. ~ 
We are not matter only, but spirit also, and throughout 
nature spirit is the lord of matter. All our virtues, all our 
highest powers and finest pleasures, are not of the body, but 
of the mind, and these depend not on wealth and luxury, but 
on knowledge ;— knowledge not alone of material things, 
which are changing and transient, but, in the language of 
Plato, of “that which is,” of the spiritual, the unchangeable, 
the invisible, the eternal, the only real, of which matter is the 
representative and shadow. The masters who disclose to us 
this world of excellence and delight are the seers, sages, and 
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prophets, the philosophers, poets, and artists, who hold in their 


hands 
“ That golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity” ; 


whose oracles teach the science of sciences, the knowledge of 
knowledges, —the primary truths of nature, and the sources 
of power and beauty. As in heaven’s hierarchy the angels of 
love and illumination hold the highest rank, so these serene 
and lofty spirits are the seraphim and cherubim among men, 
whom the wise of all ages have agreed to reverence and honor 
above others, placing them 


“ Among the enthroned gods, on sainted seats.”” 


It isa blessing for a people to have among them great men, 
especially thinkers, poets, and artists, who enlarge the scope 
of thought, gratify and cultivate higher taste, and stimulate 
to generous efforts by a glorious example. It is a happiness 
to have something of our own to admire and revere, some- 
thing to inspire us with noble and disinterested emotion. A 
nation without intellectual guides and superiors, composed of 
mere workers in physical things for physical good, a people 
given up to ignorance, selfishness, and sensuality, with none 
among them to point the way to loftier objects, were a sorry 
sight. Foreign supply of thought is not enough. It is the 
home manufacture which rouses effort, and gives animation 
to industry. We cannot have the healthful influences of 
work unless we work. ‘The sweat of labor is wholesome, and 
honor is with those who fight the battle, not with those who 
idly enjoy the fruits of victory. Our race has added many 
names to the company of gifted spirits who have taught and 
delighted mankind, and doubtless, in these vast fields of prom- 
ise to which it has been transplanted, the descendants of 
those among whom Shakespeare and Bacon lived and moved 
will prove their nobility of birth. Amid the dead materialism, 
the narrow-minded and ignoble devotion to coarse utility, the 
commonplace and barren thought and talk, and the moral 
depravity of the day, indications are not wanting of a better 
and brighter future. A national literature is springing up in 
the track of our prosperous industry, as the crowning harvest 
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rises after the plough and the manure-cart,—as the tasteful 
villa succeeds the log cabin of the forest farmer. Men of 
genius are appearing among us, poets and philosophers who 
are slowly winning the ear of our own people, and who com- 
mand the admiration of the fit audiences of Europe. Let us 
cherish them; for they are needed. They make the country 
healthy and habitable. They will do more for us in all true 
progress than farmers and engineers, than business men and 
practical men, than politicians and attorneys at law. They 
will yield nobler profits than railroads and telegraphs, and 
weave finer fabrics than the Lowell factories can turnout. A 
volume of history by Prescott, a novel by Hawthorne, a poem 
by Longfellow or Bryant, is of higher worth than a cotton or 
corn crop, and ingots of thought from Emerson's intellect 
are more precious than the gold of California. 

These reflections have been suggested by the work, the title 
of which we have placed at the head of this article. It is 
another indication of tendencies and influences nobler than 
the love of gain,—an additional proof that spiritual culture 
is gradually attracting the homage of the superior mind of the 
country, not in study only, but in work also, and that the 
American intellect is not wholly fettered by gross and material 
interests. 

Our pleasure, however, is mingled with regret, for the work 
is posthumous. Its gifted author is not here to reap that har- 
vest of fame, the hope of which, we may suppose, spurred 
him on, through a studious youth, 


“ To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


He died in the maturity of his powers and the midst of his 
career, with faculties trained by cultivation and a mind ac- 
complished with various knowledge. These writings are un- 
finished. They did not receive the last touches of the artist. 
Their excellence is a sufficient token of what he would have 
done had Providence permitted the completion of his designs. 

Mr. Wallace was a member of the Philadelphia bar. He 
was never, however, engaged in its practical, instrumental 
labors. He studied law as a science, — the science of human 
rights and civil relations, — and his philosophic mind led him 
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to the investigation of the principles of jurisprudence rather 
than their immediate application to affairs. He was thus 
seldom seen in the courts, but he is known to the profession 
by several valuable works which he edited in conjunction with 
his friend, Judge Hare, which display in both writers distin- 
guished learning and ability, and which have obtained high 
reputation and authority throughout the country. It was not 
till the publication of the present volume that Mr. Wallace 
was known to the public as an author beyond the elevated 
sphere of professional effort which he had chosen. The book 
was therefore a surprise to all except the circle of his familiar 
friends. It exhibits so much taste and sensibility, such power 
of thought and glowing richness of style, that it has at once 
placed him among the eminent writers of the day. 

The philosophy of art, and a criticism of some of its high- 
est manifestations in architecture and painting in England 
and on the Continent, form the chief topics of this volume. 
There is an unfinished essay on the Positive Philosophy of 
Comte, and also some eloquent descriptions of scenery in Ita- 
ly and the Alps; but art is evidently the subject nearest to the 
writer's heart, which calls forth all his powers, and he treats it 
with the skill which is born of knowledge and the enthusiasm 
which springs from elevated moral sentiment, poetic feeling, 
and lively sensibility to the beauties of nature and the glories 
of human genius. 

There are few topics more important and of more extensive 
application. {In its highest sphere, art is a source of intel- 
lectual and moral power of the noblest kind, and even in its 
humbler creations and purposes it produces happy and civil- 
izing influences upon society. It excites and gratifies intel- 
lectual desires, cultivates a love of nature and of beauty, and 
surrounds life with the charm of elegance and refinement. It 
adds grace to luxury, feeling and expression to ornament. It 
can adorn the useful, and combine intellectual delight with 
the service of common ends, and its touches shame the vulgar 
finery of upholstery and the parade of mere costliness, by con- 
trasting them with the beauty that reveals thought and ad- 
dresses mind. 
\ As beauty is the source of our purest enjoyment, so the 
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bounty of heaven has everywhere spread it abroad. It beams 
upon our daily life from every tree and blade of grass and 
way-side flower, from the clouds and sky above our heads, 
and from the stones and earth beneath our feet, a constant 
blessing. Blind and unfortunate indeed is he, who having 
eyes cannot see it, or whose soul cannot feel and respond 
to these divine influences streaming forth from universal 
being around him. It is the province of art to reproduce 
this beauty; in poetry, and, vaguely and sensuously, in 
music, by recalling the images of nature and their associa- 
tions to the mind; in painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
by visible representations of the things themselves, or sugges- 
tions of them, 

It is the province of art to reproduce the beautiful, — but 
what is beauty? It were vain to attempt a definition where 
Plato failed ; but when he mentions in the Hippias Major, as 
instances of beauty, a fair maiden, a handsome horse, and a 
well-formed soup-dish, and tells us in the Banquet, that “the 
beauty which exists in any form whatever is the brother of 
that which is in a different form,” and again, that we should 
rise in our contemplation and keep ascending, “for the sake 
of the beautiful itself, from one beautiful object to two, and 
from two to all, and from the beauty of bodies to the beauty 
of the soul, and from the beauty of the soul to that of pur- 
suits, and from the beauty of pursuits to that of doctrines,” or 
of truth, we get a glimpse of the mysterious unity of nature, 
and see how wide is the domain of the beautiful, and conse- 
quently of art. We see that this feeling of the beautiful is 
produced alike by the moral and spiritual things contemplated 
by the mind and by the physical things which affect the 
senses. ‘The mountains and the ocean, the forest and the 
river, the blooming clover and the waving grain, the wondrous 
forms of animals and of man and woman, touch us with the 
same emotions as the perception of intellectual truth and the 
contemplation of virtuous deeds. ‘They are manifestations of 
the moral and inner life of the world, of the Eternal Mind 
whose thoughts are constant laws, and which is revealed alike 
by the small and the great, in each as in all, whether it swells 
the surges of the deep, 
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“ Teing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving,” 
or pushes forth the tender filaments of the fern-leaf or the 
moss; whether it wheels the planets in their appointed paths, 
or drops an acorn in the autumn woods. It is the power to 
manifest the invisible that gives to the visible its influence 
over us, and this manifestation, this language, is beauty, 
beauty that gleams and glows around us because it shines 
within us. Matter is the “ oracle of God’s works,” and is 
moulded and penetrated by eternal laws of which it is the 
expression. Every object of nature is beautiful, is an “em- 
bodied joy,” because it is the outward sign of the moral and 
spiritual beauty inclosed within it, — 
“Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass that screen it from the view.” 

» As nature is symbolical and a language, so must the art be 
which represents nature, and as man sees in nature the ex- 
pression of his mind, so the artist finds in external objects 
types and emblems of the thought and passion of his soul. 
For these uses he employs them, and in his hands they per- 
form the same oflice that they do in nature. He selects from 
the vast magazine of being forms which express his meaning, 
leaving out the accessories that would diminish the force of 
the language and mar its effect. But the artist does not 
merely select, he idealizes. The forms of matter suggest a 
higher and more expressive beauty than their own, which he 
“turns into shapes,” giving it “a local habitation and a 
name.” ‘This sensibility to the influences of nature, this 
power to see her splendor, and from her hints to imagine a 
fairer beauty, is the prerogative of genius, and in the hands of 
genius art reproduces the objects of nature, moulded to ex- 
press the sentiment and idea of the artist’s mind; thus “ sub- 
mitting the shows of things to the desires of the mind,” and 
proving how entirely matter is plastic by thought, —is a vest- 
ure of thought. “Thus,” says Emerson, whose profound and 
subtile intellect breathes as its native element “ the difficult 
air of the iced mountain-tops” of truth,—“thus in our fine 
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arts, not imitation, but creation, is the aim. In landscapes, 
the painter should give the suggestion of a fairer creation than 
we know. The details, the prose of nature, he should omit, 
and give us only the spirit and splendor. He should know 
that the landscape has beauty for his eye because it expresses 
a thought which to him is good; and this because the same 
power which sees through his eyes is seen in that spectacle ; and 
he will come to value the expression of nature, and not nature 
itself, and so exalt in his copy the features that please him. 
He will give the gloom of gloom and the sunshine of sun- 
shine. Ina portrait, he must inscribe the character and not 
the features, and must esteem the man who sits to him as 
himself only an Spperect picture or likeness of the aspiring 
original within.” 

Such being the nature of art, what is the highest art? 
Plainly, that which by the most powerful and impressive 
symbols, idealized by the imagination of genius, utters and 
records the highest and most affecting sentiments. The most 
expressive symbol is man, the microcosm of nature, “ the 
beauty of the world, the paragon of animals.” With him we 
have instant and perfect sympathy, and his form and features 
are a universal language reaching all minds and all hearts. 
As man is the highest symbol, so the sentiments inspired by 
religion are the noblest and most absorbing sentiments. ‘lhe 
highest art, therefore, is that which expresses, by representation 
of the human form, the reverence and awe, the aspiration and 
love of religious enthusiasm, in a great and intellectual spirit. 

Such was the art of Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy. 
Only twice in the world’s history has the tree of human life 
blossomed with this costly flower. Poetry, philosophy, the 
thought that founds and moulds institutions and laws, the 
genius that leads armies and builds up empires, nature repro- 
duces from time to time under diflerent forms, but Grecian 
and Italian art, each inspired by religious feeling, appeared, 
reached rapidly a perfection since unapproached, and then 
vanished, followed as yet by no similar display of power. On 
this subject we must quote Mr. Wallace. 


“ In traversing various nations, and viewing the monuments that still 
remain upon earth of the capacities and accomplishments that, in any 
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former times, have belonged to mankind, we quickly see that the faculty 
of Art has only at certain and very rare periods been possessed by man ; 
and that it partook the aspect of a real inspiration, streaming forth free 
from apparent relation to intellect, intention and will. We shall find 
that it has appeared, not as the accidental and occasional attribute of 
individual persons, separated in time and place, and starting up alone 
and unfollowed, in a community otherwise destitute of the manifesta- 
tions of such a possession, but rather as a characteristic of a society, 
nation, or particular people, at certain eras, and in special ages of their 
history. .... In the range of the world’s experience, there seem to 
have been but four special displays of artist-inspiration so undefective 
in their completeness, so exalted in significance, so absolute in splendor, 
as to fill every susceptibility that our nature can conceive to be the sub- 
ject of an emotion. The reason finds in them no sign of deficiency ; 
feeling can suggest no limit to their interest. They stand in the mys- 
tery of an inherent Perfection ; participating of an apparent divinity in 
the inserutableness of their nature, as well as in the overswaying might 
of their moral power. Through them, the mind runs upward along the 
viewless chain of spiritual sympathy till it loses itself in the Infinite. 
These are Greek sculpture, Italian painting, Gothic architecture, and 
Greek architecture.” — pp. 17-19. 


It would be an interesting study to trace the causes which 
produced in each period and people this wonderful development 
of genius. ‘There are circumstances common to both, which 
show that the same influences led in each case to the result, 
and that these influences have at no other times been brought 
simultaneously into action. Grecian art rose to its highest 
point in the age of Pericles, Italian art in the age of Leo X. 
and his immediate predecessors. In each nation it was a 
period of victory after long effort, of wealth and ease won by 
the hardy virtues of the past, and also of the luxury and cor- 
ruption that precede decay. Policy and war had placed 
Athens at the head of Greece, and opened to her sources of 
unbounded wealth, whilst the excitement of glory and success 
had stimulated all the powers of the most intellectual race the 
world has seen. Thus freed from external pressure and the 
necessity of action for defence, the genius of the people burst 
forth in art, because the perception and passionate love of the 
beautiful was part of their nature. This taste was encour- 
aged and directed by Pericles, who ruled because he repre- 
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sented the dominant sentiment of the people, to the embel- 
lishment of Athens, and it became his pride and theirs to 
make their city the seat of all elegance and delight, to crown 
her not only with the diadem of power, but with the garland 
of beauty. 

The religion of Greece was a polytheism and a mythology. 
The gods of her worship were ideal persons, representing the 
forces of nature and the attributes of humanity. They were 
truly myths, creations of the imagination of successive ages, 
embodied in the traditions and poetry of the people. ‘The 
deities of Olympus were represented as clothed in human 
form, as moved by human passions, as connected among 
themselves by human relations. They were the faculties, 
emotions, and sentiments of man, and the mysterious pow- 
ers of nature, deified, invested with shape, and the acts 
attributed to these ideal persons had a moral and allegorical 
significance. 

This poetical and popular religion was the dominant feel- 
ing of the time. These forms of gods and goddesses em- 
bodied the sentiment and thought of the people, and by them 
alone could the artist express his own thought and sentiment 
to the people. 7 It is this necessity of using a language that 
all can understand, which makes art and literature a record of 
the genius of the agey As Emerson says, “ No man can 
quite emancipate himself from his age and country, or pro- 
duce a model in which the religion, the polities, usages, and 
arts of his times have no share. . . . , Now that which is in- 
evitable in the work has a higher charm than individual 
talent can ever give, inasmuch as the artist’s pen or chisel 
seems to have been held and guided by a gigantic hand to 
inscribe a line in the history of the human race.” The art 
of Greece was thus necessarily symbolical of the religion of 
Greece, and the religion of Greece was the worship of the 
human form, the most powerful of all instruments for express- 
ing the universal feelings of man to man.‘ Tangible, definite 
images were thus afforded to art as symbols of thought, and 
at the same time a boundless scope for idealization, for exalt- 
ing and refining the type to make it a fit language to repre- 
sent the ideas of grandeur and beauty in the artist’s mind. 
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These various causes were combined in a striking manner 
to excite the genius of the Italian people of the age of Leo 
X.,—a people, like the Greeks, intellectual, imaginative, en- 
dowed with native taste and sensibility, open therefore to the 
influences of art, and educated to the love of beauty by the 
unequalled charms of climate and scenery by which they were 
surrounded. The Roman Church had then reached its cul- 
minating point of wealth and power. It was a time of 
success and enjoyment, also of elegance and refinement; of 
corruption and decay too, for it was the period of the Refor- 
mation. Rome was to Leo X. what Athens was to Pericles. 
He devoted himself to the restoration and embellishment of 
the queen city of so many grand and stirring memories, the 
seat of ancient empire so vast, of present power even higher 
and more sublime. For this purpose he summoned genius 
wherever it could be found, and lavished with unsparing hand 
the enormous revenues of the Church. At that time, also, 
an extraordinary mental activity was produced throughout 
Europe by various events which make it the most interesting 
and important period in modern history. The then recent 
discovery of America, the invention of printing, the revival of 
ancient learning, gave impulses to thought, motives for action, 
and realms to the imagination, previously unknown, stirring 
all spirits by new ideas and hopes, by noveb views of life and 
government, by glimpses of fresh worlds of beauty and won- 
der across the Atlantic and across the ages of darkness, 
which, more tempestuous than the ocean, had rolled between 
them and the classic times of Greece and Rome. Whilst the 
causes of modern civilization were thus commencing their 
action, and the cities of Italy had become the seats of letters 
and the arts, the influence of the past was still powerful. 
The spirit of chivalry, softened by increasing refinement, still 
influenced the manners of society, and religion, Christianity, 
moulded and directed by the Church, ruled the minds and 
feelings of the people. 

In Rome, as in Greece, the idea of divinity was repre- 
sented by the human form. The persons of the Greek my- 
thology were worshipped as gods, themselves possessing 
sanctity and dominion; the persons of the Christian religion 
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were worshipped, one as the incarnation of the Deity, the 
others as inspired by him with superhuman wisdom, and en- 
dowed by him with superhuman power. The gods of the one 
religion were creatures of the imagination, with faculties and 
attributes higher than humanity, but still human; the God of 
the other was the Eternal, the Infinite in wisdom, power, and 
virtue, uncreated, incomprehensible, the Creator of all things, 
the Witness of all thoughts, the Judge of all actions, the 
Giver of all good, who in mercy and love to man had mani- 
fested himself in the form of humanity to guide and to save. 
The holy persons of the Christian worship were also men and 
women who formed part of authentic history, full of interest 
and warm with the glow of ordinary life. Aside from its 
religious aspect, the story of Christ, his pure and sublime 
character, his exalted wisdom and virtue, his sufferings and 
his death, is the most touching and majestic narrative re- 
corded by man. All the events of his life, all the relations 
which he bore to others, the virgin mother and holy child, his 
intercourse with his disciples, his miracles, his enemies, and 
his crucifixion, have a powerful dramatic interest, palpitating 
with human feeling. Such, also, were the records of the Old 
Testament, with its wars and wonders, its kings, prophets, 
and saints, its celestial hierarchy surrounding the throne of the 
Eternal. All these events were holy and sacred; all these 
persons were objects of worship among a people governed by 
the senses, who could not distinguish between the idea and 
its type, or prefer the invisible to the external. They were 
thus offered by the genius of the hour as symbols to art, as a 
language in which to utter the universal sentiment, as the 
only language by which it could find utterance or be under- 
stood. Religion was again practically a polytheism, and the 
human form an object of worship. Happily the bounty of 
Nature furnished great men fitted for the occasion. She gave 
to the world at the fortunate moment Michael Angelo, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and Raphael, as before she had given Phidias, 
and they found in Lorenzo de’ Medici and Leo X. patrons 
resembling Pericles in wealth, power, and cultivated taste. 
The same religious enthusiasm produced the Grecian and 
the Gothic architecture. To lavish cost, labor, and skill on the 
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temples, to do honor to religion, to erect fanes worthy its 
worship, to embellish its shrines and holy places, and to body 
forth in visible images its solemn mysteries, profound emo- 
tions, and soaring aspirations, became the glory and pride of 
the Church, of princes, and of people.4 The artist strove to 
express the religious sentiment by form, — form which is ever 
plastic to the touch of mind, and which in the world around 
us is eloquent of thought and feeling.” The Greek, elegant 
and artificial from a commercial and city life, selected as 
his language the ideal of symmetry and proportion, a fit type 
of the order, law, and harmony which reign through the 
works of God, and he thus produced those faultless edifices, 
aptly described as “ frozen music,’ whose beauty is still a 


‘model unsurpassed. The nations of Northern Europe, de- 


scendants of the warriors and hunters, of the free and gener- 
ous race of “ barbarians” who overturned the ancient empire, 
sought the instruments of expression in the striking and 
majestic scenes of nature amid which they lived. To speak 
to them the artist caught from the vistas of the forest, with its 
roof of interlacing boughs, its checkered and painted light 
and sounding aisles, its delicate tracery of leaf and spray; 
from the mass of the mountain, its gray pinnacles, craggy 
buttresses, and rocky sides decorated with oak and pine, 
images of grandeur and beauty which, combined by the crea- 
tive hand of genius, resulted in the Gothic architecture, more 
glowing and more varied in expression, altogether more noble 
and sublime, than that of Greece, and which looks, as Mr. 
Willis happily said, “as though it had been built by giants 
and adorned by fairies.” 

The first three Essays of the volume under review are 
devoted to a consideration of the principles of art, and Mr. 
Wallace has shown, with eloquence and force, that its won- 
derful development and perfection, both in Greece and Italy, 
arose from the same causes, religious feeling and the worship 
of the human form; to which we think may be added, the 
patronage of wealth and power, and the fortunate appearance 
in the world of artists of supreme and unrivalled genius. 
But Mr. Wallace has gone farther than this, and seems to 
regard religious sentiment as the sole source, not only of the 
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highest, but of all worthy and valuable art. This, we think, 
is taking too narrow a view of its province and powers, a 
view philosophically untrue and practically injurious. Re- 
ligious sentiment is not the whole of man’s life. He is moved 
and interested also by the passions and affections that spring 
from human actions and relations, and by the influences of 
nature around him. For these too plastic art, like poetry, 
is a language reaching our sympathies with a directness and 
force often more powerful than words. It would be easy 
to prove this by a reference to the history of art, which is 
indeed an epitome of the history of man. Even the great 
masters of Greece and Italy were by no means exclusively 
employed upon religious subjects. Love and war, chivalry 
and romance, were frequently their topics. And the more 
modern schools, from Rubens, Rembrandt, Claude, Poussin, 
and Hogarth, down to our own day, the day of Canova and 
Thorwaldsen, of Turner, Gainsborough, and Wilkie, of Powers 
and Steinhauser, have displayed in every variety of effort the 
power of art to delight, elevate, and purify by the representa- 
tion of beauty and the expression of the universal feelings of 
humanity. 

It is said by Mr. Wallace that dart is symbolical, not imi- 
tative.” It would be more correct to say that it is symbolical 
because it is true. He attributes too much to the imagina- 
tion of the artist, and too little to the expressive power of 
nature. 

( “ Art,” he says, “discovers and works out the inherent capacity of 
natural forms, when idealized by the imagination, to symbolize those 
spiritual sentiments which form the subject of Art. This is its perfect 
condition. Finally, in its last and lowest stage, it forgets its prophetic 
and mediatorial function, and merely reflects the dudl actual: and this is 
the state in which art is at the present time, and to which it has been 
tending for two centuries and a half. . . . . The modern, critical prin- 
ciple, which recommends and applauds the most real and life-like imi- 
tation of figures, is false and erring; for natural forms must be recast 
in the imagination, and exalted by the reflection of the mind, before they 
enter into the symbolic dialect of inspiration. In proportion as an 
artist makes his figures actual and real in appearance, he diminishes 
their wsthetic significance ; and when he accomplishes an effect of de- 
ception or illusion, he has set the seal of dumb imbecility on his work.” 
VOL. LXXXI.—No. 168. 20 
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\ Unquestionably the highest purpose of art is the expression 


thought and sentiment, and the more spiritual and noble 
the idea and feeling in the artist’s mind, the greater will be 
his work.’ But to attain this power of expression, perfect 
truth, life-like and real representation of forms, is essential.) 
The art which merely presents to us a copy of nature, pro- 
vided it be really a copy, has its value, and a high value, 
because it excites in us the emotions of the actual scene; but 
the art which, by means of the forms of nature truthfully ren- 
dered, tells us a story, either of fact or fancy, and puts us 
in sympathy with the emotions and visions of genius, has a 
far nobler significance and value. This is accomplished by 
selection and idealization, which last consists, not in the 
improvement of nature, (for the works of God cannot be 
improved by man,) but in catching the real, yet the highest 
and most spiritual expression of natural objects; or, when the 
subject is wholly imaginative, in giving to the chosen type 
the perfection which itself suggests, and which its class as a 
whole contains. \The genius of the artist consists in being 
able to read and understand the characteristic meaning of 
objects, which are dumb to common minds. He can convey 
that meaning only by representing what he sees as he sees it, 
which is not as others see it!’ The splendor and beauty per- 
ceived by him are not apparent to all, and therefore, when he 
renders it in his work, men say that it is his imagination and 
not nature, just as poetry, which is the highest truth, is in 
popular language called fiction. If the artist seek to sym- 
bolize his thought, not by copying, but by imagining a form, 
he must still recur to nature as his source and guide. He 
paints or cuts from the marble a Hercules or an Apollo, a 
Minerva or a Venus. He selects that which embodies his 
thought, and gives to it a perfection which no individual man 
or woman perhaps exhibits. But in structure and propor- 
tion, in every feature and lineament, it must be human, it 
must be minutely true according to its character, and its 
beauty must be the beauty of that whole of which it is the 
representative. So also with all the forms of nature. The 
mountain and forest, sky and clouds, ocean and river, tree and 
flower, rocks, weeds, and pebbles, earth and animals, are 
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voices many-toned and harmonious, instinct with life and 
with power to speak to the soul all that it can imagine and 
feel. The artist may choose them to suit his mood and 
thought, but he must render them truly. In figure and color, 
in light and shade, he must give their specific character, or 
the language will be unmeaning, and will punish him by 
utter failure. 

This truthful realization of nature is a very different thing 
from the minute imitation which is intended to deceive, and 
which displays mere mechanical skill. (There is no deception 
in a work of art. It is meant to appear what it is, the repre- 
sentation of a thing, — not the thing itself, — and the attempt 
to make it anything else excites, not pleasure, but, like all 
falsehood, disgust}; We ask from the artist, not dexterity, 
but truth and life, and the expression of life is not increased, 
but injured, by laborious and exact copying of surface and 
texture. ‘Truth does not depend on the multitude of details, 
but on their fidelity. The outlines of Flaxman and Retzch 
are full of expression, yet they simply delineate form correctly. 
Engraving adds light and shade; painting, color. In all, the 
one thing needful for effect is, that there be truth of form, of 
shade, of color,— that truth on which characteristic appear- 
ance depends; above all, that there be no falsehood, or exag- 
geration, or substitution of the imaginings of the artist for the 
objects of nature. 

.May we not say, then, that art is symbolical only because 
nature is symbolical,— because man in nature sees himself, 
the expression of his own, mind and heart, in every object 
by which he is surrounded?’ Our consciousness is stimulated, 
our whole moral and mental being is called into activity, by 
the outside world. It is the instrument by which spirit speaks 
to the soul through the senses. Our reason very soon informs 
us that matter is phenomenal only, that it is penetrated by 
ideas and is the expression of ideas, that its beauty is the 
beauty revealed to us by consciousness in ourselves. “ ‘There 
seems,” says Emerson, “to be a necessity in spirit to mani- 
fest itself in material forms, and day and night, river and 
storm, beast and bird, acid and alkali, pre-exist in necessary 
ideas in the mind of God, and are what they are by virtue of 
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preceding affections in the world of spirit.’ And what is 
man also, but spirit taking form and revealing itself, and thus 
becoming a telegraph of electric sympathy communicating to 
his fellow the thoughts and emotions of a common nature ? 
We live in the midst of these powers, we are steeped in them 
from our birth, and they are our education. Except through 
this world we can see nothing; it incloses and forms our 
minds, and 


“like a dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


Ever the earth and sky, the sun and stars, are raining influ- 
ences upon us. Every day the forms and features of men and 
women stir and excite us. To quote Emerson again, “ Man 
is placed in the centre of beings, and a ray of relation passes 
from every other being to him. ... . This world, this shadow 
of the soul, or other me, lies wide around. ... . Nature is the 
opposite of the soul, answering to it, part for part; one is seal 
and one is print.” ' 

Thereyis, therefore, no such thing as the “ dull actual” in 
nature. seen necessarily, in themselves, represent thoughts, 
sentiments, and emotions, and art consists in the “ real and 
life-like” rendering of them, with minute fidelity, as they actu- 
ally appear to the educated eye and quick sensibility of genius. ) 

As nature expresses God, so man’s works reveal his thought 
and character. He is placed in the midst of forces, some 
beneficent, but others hostile, which resist him, and which he 
must subject and govern, or perish. These task and develop 
his powers of body and mind, and, once conquered by kis 
strength and intellect, they become his servants. Wonderful 
indeed is it to see how obedient matter is to mind. Man 
moulds it according to his idea; he uses it to serve his pur- 
pose. From that idea and purpose it takes form and press- 
ure, and is ever after a record of them. He cannot touch it 
but it tells its tale. (Everything he does with it was first a 
thought in his mind, and his work becomes a representative 
of that thought. \Thus the characters of individuals, classes, 
and nations are revealed by external things. If we visita 
farmer, we read him as we drive through his farm before we 
see him. His fields and fences, his barn, house, and cattle, 
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have already told us their story.! If we go into a library, a 
glance informs us whether it is for show or for use. The 
books themselves will tell whether they are read and loved. 
If we enter a drawing-room, however it may glitter with silk 
and rosewood, gilding and glass, the glowing carpets and rich 
hangings, the ottomans, tables, and chairs, will all say in a mo- 
ment whether they are there to express vulgar ostentation or a 
refined and sumptuous taste. All things have tongues. A 
person of low feelings and uncultivated mind, of hard, coarse, 
or commonplace character, will reveal himself unconsciously 
in everything he selects and uses, though he may fill his house 
with luxury and splendor. \ He cannot avoid displaying his 
real tastes, not only by his conversation and conduct, but by 
the material objects which he controls. The cock will always 
show that he prefers the barley-corn to the gem, the cat trans- 
formed to a princess will resume her shape whenever she sees 
a mouse, and only Cinderella can wear the glass slipper. So 
witha people. Not in its history and literature only, not in its 
trade, diplomacy, politics, and laws, is its character to be read. 
Its towns and cities, its roads and dwellings, its tools and fur- 
niture, its dress and ornaments, all depict it. Meaning streams 
alike from palaces and farm-houses, from the Parthenon and 
St. Peter’s, from the spire of the country church, from New 
England villages, Irish hovels, and Southern negro-houses, 
from the diamonds and velvet of fashion and the “ hoddin 
gray” of the laborer. All are symbolical of human life, its 
history and destiny, its struggles and toils, its joys and sor- 
rows, its thoughts and affections. Religious sentiment has 
ceased to be the inspiration of art, because religion has ceased 
to be concrete. It has become reflective and intellectual, and 
is no longer associated with external objects of worship. But 
the expressive forms of nature, the relations, labors, pleasures, 
and passions of social life, the scenes of domestic happiness 
and grief, the delineation of individual character, the illustra- 
tion of history and poetry, still afford scope and materials for 
genius, and will always afford them. 

“We have seen that art is symbolical because nature’s works 
and man’s works are symbolical.|\Art also is delightful be- 
cause nature is beautiful.. This element of beauty lavished 
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on the material world by the bounty of God seems specially 
intended to call forth our nobler qualities, to soften, elevate, 
and refine. Without it nature might still afford the materials 
of thought, supply our wants, excite, task, and discipline our 
faculties, and open a field for our activity. But we are born 
with a susceptibility to beauty, and Nature is beautiful in all 
her aspects. What infinite variety of forms and colors is dis- 
played around us! What an inspiring spectacle of grandeur 
and power, of elegance and grace, do we behold every day of 
our lives! Not only is this wondrous beauty of Nature spread 
over her masses and her more important works, man and 
woman, beast and bird, ocean, lake, and river, sky and clouds, 
sun, moon, and stars, forest and field, but the smallest objects 
and most minute details are finished by its delicate touches. 
Leaves, buds, and grass, the wheat-head and corn-ear with its 
husks and tassel, the acorn, the grape, the pine-cone, branches 
and twigs of trees, the plumage of birds, the horns, paws, and 
claws of animals, eggs and fruit, rocks and pebbles, water and 
fire, — everything that we use most and see oftenest, is deco- 
rated for our delight. We are immersed in this atmosphere, 
this encasing element of form and color, all our days. Beau- 
ty is the prism through which we look on nature, which thus 
appears to us overspread with radiant hues. 

Let us, therefore, welcome and cultivate the art that repro- 
duces this beauty, not only in its higher efforts, in architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, but in its humblest sphere. 
Let us bring it into our houses and grounds, and our 
daily life. Every homestead, farm, garden, and apartment 
should be a work of art, that is, should be beautiful, and 
should express appropriate feelings and uses. We should 
endeavor to surround ourselves with beauty, because it is a 
source of the noblest pleasure, and a means of the highest 
culture. It is not the privilege of the rich, but a common 
property. Without it, wealth is vulgar, and with it, a humble 
home elegant and refined. Let us go to Nature for it, and not 
to the upholsterer. Let us catch and combine her forms and 
colors, and fix them in our dwellings for daily solace and 
delight. Her suggestions and teachings are to be found 
without much seeking, in every field and wood, in way-side 
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bushes and flowers, and “ Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” 

We should cultivate art, because it educates us to the per- 
ception and love of beauty, and thus leads us from the beauty 
of the external and visible to the beauty of the internal and 
invisible, of which matter is the image, so that we come to 
consider, as Plato says, “the beauty existing in the soul of 
greater value than that existing in the body.” We ascend 
naturally from the contemplation of material beauty to the 
moral and spiritual beauty of which it is the type. To express 
this is the highest excellence of art; but it is more power- 
fully expressed by character and conduct. Thus we see 
the deep meaning of Plato when he compared the beauty of 
a horse, a maiden, and a soup-tureen, with the beauty of 
actions and of doctrines, and therefore -has it been said that 
an heroic life is the noblest poem, and “a beautiful behavior 
the finest of the fine arts.” 

Nature was not exhausted by producing the art of Greece 
and Italy, but has been ever since prolific of genius. A re- 
markable combination of similar causes developed that art 
to a perfection since unequalled, but there are many grades 
of excellence below the highest yet worthy admiration. 
There are flowers on the earth as well as stars in the sky, and 
if in our day the heavens are so clouded that the stars cannot 
shine out, we may love and cherish the flowers. As Ruskin 
says, “ We all know that the nightingale sings more nobly 
than the lark, but who therefore would wish the lark not to 
sing, or deny that it had a character of its own, which bore 
among the melodies of creation a part no less essential than 
that of the more richly gifted bird?” (Europe is embellished 
by art, ancient and modern, and this gives to foreign travel 
its chief interest and charm. Art there pervades the life of the 
cultivated classes, and diffuses through society its elevating 
and refining influences. Every city has its fine specimens of 
architecture, its galleries of painting and sculpture, its public 
parks and gardens. America is herein necessarily deficient. 
Our past has been employed in the rude contest of man with 
nature, and our country is not adorned with the accumulated 
treasures of ages of civilization and wealth. Our eflorts are 
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still chiefly devoted to the necessary and the useful, to sup- 
plying common wants, not to the gratification of intellectual 
and cultivated tastes, and our habits and manners lack the 
grace and charm which esthetic culture alone can give. 
That we feel this want is shown by the multiplied attempts 
to supply it. That it will be supplied is apparent from the 
accumulating collections, public and private, of paintings and 
sculpture, and the marked improvement of late years in 
domestic architecture and landscape gardening. In this as 
in other things we must rely on the future. The world 
around us, here as in Europe, now as always, teems with 
the materials and inspiration of art, and doubtless, in the 
perennial fertility of nature, the genius and the occasion will 
again arise to give birth to works which may equal or excel 
the past. 

The most attractive portions of Mr. Wallace’s book are his 
descriptions of the scenery of the Alps and Italy, and of the 
cathedrals of Europe, and his criticisms of the paintings of 
the great masters. He exhibits careful study, and full appre- 
ciation of the highest meaning and use of art. Taste, which 
is the perception and love of beauty, varies with natural sus- 
ceptibility and cultivation. The domain of the subjective is 
vague and undetermined, but without doubt the outside world 
is different to different individuals. This difference is caused 
perhaps to some extent by diversity of physical organization, 
but is chiefly the result of mental constitution. As color can- 
not be perceived by the blind, so beauty cannot be felt with- 
out sensibility ; for beauty is not in nature, but in the mind. 
Like all our faculties, taste is improved, made more com- 
prehensive and acute, by exercise and observation. Most 
persons enjoy a fine prospect, especially in summer or autumn, 
but the student and lover of nature sees and feels the beauty 
of every season, of all landscapes, of every object. The ability 
to appreciate the moral and spiritual expression of nature is 
still more rare. It implies a soul open to such influences. 
As, according to Lord Bacon, we live only so far as we know, 
in like manner we see in nature only what we are/ The 
coarse and dull, the sensual and worldly, do not see beauty 
in nature: for we see not with the eye, but the mind. 
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They behold only themselves. / In the tree they see so many 
feet of timber; in the field, its worth per acre; in the waving 
harvest, so many bushels. Nature for them is a workshop for 
profit or a table for food, whilst to the artist and the poet it is 
at once a solemn temple and a festive palace.) 

he artist also sees according to his sensibility, and the 
difference between him and other men is, that his sensibility 
is more keen, his delight more vivid. Nature fills him with 
quicker feelings and more glowing ideas, which necessarily 
seck for human sympathy in expression.) Inspired by these, 
he seizes pen, pencil, or chisel, and his work is a record of the 
meaning the world has for him, of his own thought and emo- 
tion, of himself.) He can be understood only by related minds. 
As in nature, so in art, insight keeps pace with sensibility ; 
We can see in it only so much as reflects ourselves.) ‘Thus it 
is that the highest secrets of the great works of genius, 
whether of philosophy, poetry, or painting, are necessarily 
esoteric,—are closed to the multitude,—and fame is the 
verdict of successive generations of the wise. Therefore has 
Ruskin truly said that the highest art, “being based on sen- 
sations of peculiar minds, sensations occurring to them only 
at peculiar times and to a plurality of mankind perhaps 
never, and being expressive of thoughts that could only arise 
out of a mass of the most extended knowledge and of dis- 
positions modified in a thousand ways by peculiarity of intel- 
lect, can only be met and understood by persons having some 
sort of sympathy with the minds that produced it, sympathy 
only to be felt by minds in some degree high and solitary 
themselves.” 

That Mr. Wallace was one of those minds, this little 
volume is sufficient evidence. He was keenly sensitive to the 
beautiful in nature and art, and responded with eager and 
passionate sympathy to all their noblest influences and mean- 
ings. Indeed, the tone of his mind was so philosophic and 
lofty, he was so filled with moral and religious sentiment, 
that he was led to overlook and depreciate the humbler, but 
still delightful and instructive, provinces of art. He wrote 
under the influence of enthusiasm produced by the greatest 
works. He saw in them a reflection of his own feelings, he 
found himself, and was satisfied. 
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The interest of the subject has already led us too far, but we 
cannot close this article without giving to our readers a few 
specimens of Mr. Wallace’s style of thought and language. 
The following extracts from his descriptions of Alpine 
scenery will show the impression made on him by its sublime 
solitudes. 


“ Perhaps no intellectual emotion of our maturer life comes upon us 
with so much novelty, and strength, and delight, as that shock of sur- 
prise and pleasure which we receive from the sight of the snowy 
pinnacles of the Alps, shooting up into the blue heaven and standing 
together in silent, mysterious vastness. It provokes not to expression, 
but sinks into the stilled heart, with a strange, exquisite feeling, essen- 
tially spiritual in its solemnity and depth. Our native and familiar 
earth is seen expanding into the sublimity of the heavens, and we feel 
as if our destiny were exalted along with it. The wonder and sensi- 
bility of childhood return upon us. Niagara, — the ocean, — cathedrals, 
—all these, when seen for the first time, touch chords of immortality 
within our being. But none of them in quickness and fineness and 
depth of force can be equalled to the aspect of the Alps. Material and 
moral qualities combine to render it the most awing and ennobling that 
can pass before living eyes. There is a calming, elevating, consoling 
influence in the quietness of power, the repose of surpassing magnifi- 
cence, in which these mighty eminences rest, living out their great lives 
in silent and motionless serenity ; and our turbulent and troubled souls 
are reproved and chastened by the spectacle.” — p. 169. 

“ The glittering glacier of the Bright-horn at the upper end of the val- 
ley overhangs you throughout a third part of the ascent. When you are 
half-way up, and wind round the mountain so as to get directly above 
the ravine from which you have ascended, the noise of the torrents of 
the Lauterbrunnen, inaudible when you were below, comes to you in a 
mingled roar, like a deep chorus of waters. Here a man was blowing 
upon a long, crooked Alpine horn, and the mountainous response was 
most singular and beautiful. When the tune on the horn was ended, the 
Alps made, not an echo, but a reproduction of it, in an improved and 
heightened character. They took it up, and chanted the air again 
with infinite sweetness, and a dancing grace that was delightful. They 
seemed to constitute a natural instrument of music, to which the horn 
was but the awakening breath, and which transmitted the original im- 
pulse, varied into the richest melody. When this repeated tune was 
done, there came a soft, long gush of sound, as if the vocal mountains 
breathed, after the protracted air they had executed. Further up, and 
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almost at the top of the Wengern, were herds of kine, and sheep, with 
their keepers. The bleating and lowing of the cattle, the tinkling of 
their bells, and the piping of the boys, amid the stillness of all but 
natural sounds, formed a fine specimen of the picturesque in sound.” — 
p- 174. 


“The day was perfect ; of the brightest clearness, but with a few 
white clouds rolling and whirling, and dashing about with swiftness 
before the westerly wind, to diversify the scene ; sometimes enveloping 
the summits and hiding them from view, then drawing off and letting 
them flash out in unshrouded effulgence. The contrast between the 
pearly white of the foaming clouds, the metallic radiance of the icy 
mountains, and the profound blue of the sky, was indescribably fine. 
Immediately before and above me was the broad, dazzling summit of 
Jungfrau ; a little nearer, the Silverhorn, which is a projection upon 
its breast, in shape like a bent wave or half-curled leaf of pure snow, 
as lustrous as silver. On either side of them were a throng of Alps. 
The avalanches were falling at brief intervals. The sight is nothing, 
but the sound is magical. You see, perhaps, a few fragments of ice slide 
over the surface of the mountain, and after it has all fallen, you begin 
to hear a plunging sound, echoing along like softened tones of thunder. 
It is as deep as thunder, but not so sharp and harsh. The vision from 
the summit of the Fauldhorn, in vastness and brilliance and diversity, 
suffers nothing to be brought into comparison with it; but for moral 
impression the Jungfrau, as seen from the Wengern Alp, stands alone 
in its transcendent majesty. It is the apparent nearness, yet sense of 
untraversable remoteness, of that august form, that shines so distinct 
and still so distant, that belongs to earth, and yet is visited and com- 
panioned by the clouds. You seem to be in the inner court of the 
mundane heaven of Alpine glory ; to have approached within the veil 
of the recess of that sublimity which sends its light over the land for 
hundreds of miles. In the beauty of that scene, grandeur is exalted 
into holiness.” — pp. 175, 176. 


“On the following morning I was on the spot at a quarter before 
five o'clock, to see the sun rise. The morning star yet glittered like a 
diamond over the peak of Finster-Aarhorn, and the crescent moon was 
lingering above the snowy piles. The sky was cloudless ; and the prin- 
cipal thing to be noted was the roseate blush with which the High Alps 
responded to the sun’s first rays, before any other peaks had become 
conscious of his coming. Schrieckhorn first caught the messenger ray 
of the morning; but in an instant after Jungfrau was aglow, and the 
radiance streamed along the whole of the lofty range. The actual 
rising of the sun is not visible from the top of Fauldhorn, at least at 
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that particular season. It is hidden by the Schiedeck and Schwartz- 
horn, which intervene, and we saw the sun only as it came over their 
shoulders. At nine o’clock I began to descend ; taking leave with pro- 
found «egret of these snow-capped summits, with which for nearly two 
days I had been in intimate companionship. There is something 
inexpressibly interesting in such society. In their age and their dura- 
tion without change, in the complete inability of human power to act 
upon them in any way whatever, they carry with them such sugges- 
tions of sublimity, and they are in themselves of such peculiar and 
surpassing beauty, that one conceives almost a passionate affection for 
their exalted presence.” — pp. 184, 185. 

Nature, it seems, was full of moral and spiritual meaning for 
Mr. Wallace, and after reading such eloquent and animated 
passages, we are tempted again toask, Would not the art that 
should truthfully represent these grand and majestic scenes, as 
they appear to the eye and mind of genius, be of high worth 
and dignity, and symbolical like the seenes themselves ? 

From the Alps Mr. Wallace went to Italy, and his descrip- 
tion of Italy, after the Alps, is like the brilliant burst of spring 
after the solemn sublimity of winter; glowing and beautiful, 
the effusion of a mind sensitive, thoughtful, and informed, 
excited by the influences of the present and thronged with the 
associations of history. 

His descriptions of the great cathedrals of Europe are very 
elaborate, and exhibit careful study of the subject. In some 
parts they are too minute and technical to interest the general 
reader, but they nevertheless, in many passages, represent 
with powerful effect the characteristics of the architecture, and 
are evidently inspired by genuine enthusiasm for art. They 
are admirable criticisms, at once poetic and learned, the result 
of love and knowledge, the highest sources of all excellence. 
We make a few extracts, selecting such as illustrate Mr. Wal- 
lace’s leading idea, that art is an emanation of religious senti- 
ment. 


“The composition of the whole facade exhibits a varied and luxuri- 
ous invention, a nice sense of proportion, and a power to dispose multi- 
tudinous details into grand and orderly masses, by which simplicity is 
restored to a combination that otherwise might have become embar- 
rassed. As your eye returns over the whole facade, or lingers upon 
the brilliant effects which its many combinations develop, you cannot but 
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admire the creative vigor which could marshal and group the elements 
of sculpture and architecture into union without mixture, and in a man- 
ner to co-operate without losing their distinctness. The lowest story or 
base, consisting of the portals, is exceedingly rich with sculpture, and is 
the heaviest part of the whole front. In the middle range, with its cen- 
tral wheel-window and the open lancet arches on each side of it, there 
is no sculpture except half a’dozen figures between and at the outsides 
of these. Above this, the third story, in its line of kings, prophets, and 
apostles, returns upon sculpture, yet in a manner lighter and simpler 
than that which prevails about the portals. Then rise on high the 
towers, in airy openness, altogether free from figures. Thus the first 
and third stories correspond in being chiefly sculptural, but the higher 
one much less copiously so; the second, and the towers, in being purely 
architectural; the second, however, which allies the first and third, has 
enough of sculpture to keep up the sense of consistency and connection 
between them. Thus a series of sculptural and architectural courses, 
interposed in an ascending and diminishing range, carries you from the 
gates of the church, around which earthly life clings, into the pinnacles 
above the church, which no mortal form may scale, and which may be 
visited only by the viewless angels from the air... ... I touch but a 
few points of the interest and beauty of this noble front. Like all other 
cathedrals that were built while Gothic architecture was yet a living 
and plastic essence, it must be studied, in its combination and unity, as 
a creation of inspired art ; the forms and figures which it deals in being 
but the elements whose significance is derived from the moulding shapes 
in which they are disposed. Thus dealt with, architecture becomes a 
symbolic medium of spiritual meaning, of imaginative suggestion, not 
less ideal and prophetic than music, painting, and song. In the rich 
and grand impressions which this remarkable front evolves, one may 
see, as in an opera of Mozart, an ever-gushing sensuousness of melodies, 
regulated and toned down by a yet mightier and more commanding 
power of harmony.” — Rheims Cathedral, pp. 89, 90. 

“ Of all the cathedrals I have seen, I know of nothing of such imagi- 
native, spiritual, ethereal beauty, as the interior of Bourges. In regu- 
larity and simplicity, it exceeds perhaps even Salisbury; yet in every 
line of its fabric, the vivifying touch of creative genius is visible. The 
elements are the finest and most delicate that were ever combined for 
so great an effect as this; but it is the inspired ideality of impression 
with which these forms are played upon, the poetic significance and 
suggestiveness of the composition, that constitutes the mental charm of 
this half-heavenly erection. Beneath his hand who fashioned this 
structure, arches, vaults, columns, surfaces, were as the finest notes 
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of an organ under the fingers of a master, who, forming in his mind 
some airy conception of the beautiful and exalting, steeps it in sounds, 
that crystallize around it, until some one of Art’s deathless existences is 
formed for the glory and gladness of the world. Matter, under the con- 
tagious fires of such an artist’s handling, becomes animated and co- 
operative: his touch seems to shoot electric energies of intelligence into 
mechanical substances; to infuse instincts‘of forms by which they vol- 
untarily marshal themselves into the array of beauty.” — p. 95. 


“The front of Strasbourg Cathedral is one of those productions in 
which the work of man rises so high in the sphere of sublimity and great 
perfection, as to seem fit to take its place among the silent and eternal 
monuments of nature. A vast interior may produce the impression of 
a profound and mystic grandeur ; but that is chiefly because it is viewed 
apart from standards of comparison, and thus the mind’s solemn feelings 
flow forth and distend the space into an ideal immensity corresponding 
with an emotion of reverence that grows within the spirit. But look 
upon the front of Strasbourg Cathedral from some point when you may 
view at the same time the noble mountain ranges of the Vosges and the 
Black Forest, divided by the broad waters of the grandest river in Eu- 
rope ; view it when the sun in heaven stands in splendor beside its sky- 
piercing spire, and sends down upon it a gushing tribute of enkindling 
lustre, or when the ancient stars come forth upon the sky to gladden 
themselves with its beauty,and the new moon walks over the whole 
circle of the heavens to view the entireness of the whole pile; then, even 
then, in the presence of such objects, which are the joy of creation, the 
representatives of the energy of The Infinite, Strasbourg Cathedral 
seems, and ever shall seem, ‘a glorious work’ of power, of beauty, and 
of grandeur. The extraordinary height to which the vast breadth of 
this fagade rises, shooting thence still upward in the fountain-like jet 
of its spire, furnishes some explanation of this effect. As you come 
upon the place where it stands, it seems to rear itself aloft like the wall 
of the world, coming athwart you, as if it would stop all progress and 
all view. It is enough to say, that it is the highest human structure 
upon the face of the earth.” — pp. 111, 112. 


We would gladly, did space permit, make further extracts 
from these descriptions of the noblest works of human genius, 
particularly from those of the cathedrals of Friburg, Milan, 
and St. Peters. They are rich with eloquence and feeling, 
cultivated taste and philosophic thought. Unfinished as they 
are, it would be difficult to find in our language, even in Rus- 
kin’s wild, erratic, but brilliant, poetic, and often profound dis- 
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courses, compositions of a higher character. We must also 
pass by, with merely an admiring reference, the Essays on the 
works of Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Raphael. 
Though they show, more perhaps than the rest of the book, 
the want of the writer's last touches, and therefore must not 
be viewed as completed productions, yet they are admirable 
specimens of discriminating criticism. The knowledge of the 
nature and history of art, the spiritual insight and imaginative 
power which they exhibit, entitle them to a high rank in the 
literature of the subject. The Essay on the Philosophy of 
Comte relates to a topic too extensive to be touched upon at 
present. 

It has been said that every man owes a debt to his profes- 
sion. That debt Mr. Wallace discharged. It is also true that 
every scholar and thinker owes a debt to society. Unspoken 
thought is barren of fruit; it is the written word, a seed cast 
into the field of time, that connects a man with the future 
and makes him a cause. To express its thought, is the high 
life-purpose of genius. Whatever is in a man’s mind that 
seems to him good, let him say it, and add it to the influences 
that control opinion, and thus determine the destiny of the 
world. Let him cast it forth, without misgiving or fear, to 
take its chance. If it have truth and beauty, it is vital, and 
will grow and germinate, and in its turn bear seed, and take 
its rank, high or humble, among the spiritual powers of life, 
in time and eternity. It appears from this work that Mr. 
Wallace belonged to this privileged and noble order of scholars 
and thinkers, and that he was laboring faithfully at his task 
when summoned away from earthly labors and hopes. He was 
working in the highest sphere of man’s e‘fort, the study of 
moral and spiritual truth, with what zeal and ability these frag- 
ments show. It is painful to receive them thus, and in their 
present shape. It would have been pleasant to greet this bold 
diver into the depths of the unknown, rising joyfully from the 
waves, and holding in his victorious hand the pearls of truth; 
to cheer him onward in his career, instead of lamenting its 
early close. We feel a sense of loss in thinking of all that he 
would have been and done. Therefore we the more wish to 
possess what he actually accomplished, and hope that a judi- 
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cious selection from the works he has left may be given to 
the public. The well-considered opinions and convictions of 
such a mind must be of value, and should not be withheld. 
They may not meet with ready reception and general appre- 
ciation, but works on philosophy are not popular, and the 
higher their merit, the more limited is their immediate influ- 
ence and the more tardy their meed of fame. Yet both are 
sure to come at last. As Goethe says, — 
“The truly great, the genuine, the sublime, 
Wins its slow way in silence, and the bard, 


Unnoticed long, receives from after time 
The imperishable wreath, his best, his sole reward.” 


Arr. X.— Learning and Working. Six Lectures, delivered 
in Willis’s Rooms, London, in June and July, 1854. The 
Religion of Rome, and its Influence on Modern Civilization. 
Four Lectures delivered in the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh, in December, 1854. By Freveric Denison 
Mavrice, M. A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. Cambridge 
(England): Maemillan & Co. 12mo. pp. 350. 


Tur name of Frederic Denison Maurice is known in this 
country better and better every year, and always as connected 
with some energetic and hopeful effort for the welfare of Eng- 
land. One of those faithful ministers of the English Church 
who have found out that, whatever the rust on her machinery, 
their business is to make it do what it will, and to trust God 
that he will work with them, Mr. Maurice, as a_ theologian, 
a classical scholar, or a social reformer, appears as a man 
more eager to work than to argue, and to set things right than 
to prove that others have been in the wrong. He catches the 
sympathy of his readers all the more, we believe, because it is 
quite clear that his natural genius tends not so much to exe- 
eution as toward speculation, — perhaps dreamy speculation. 
But the bent of his conscience is as decided towards action 
and immediate action. And his work in the world, as from 
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our scattered observations it appears through three thousand 
miles of fog, is the resolute work of a religious man, who sees 
that, while it would be charming to talk about the causes and 
tendencies of the sorrows of England, God sent him and other 
men into the world to mend them before they talk about 
them. He could, undoubtedly, discuss the “ condition-of-Eng- 
land question” with the daintiest of her political economists ; 
but he chooses rather to do what he can to improve the con- 
dition of Englishmen. 

In sermons, lectures, tracts, and Isbor, Mr. Maurice shows 
the principle on which he relies in his hopes for his country 
and the world. It is a principle as old-fashioned as the truth 
of the Christian religion. The power of the Christian Gos- 
pel for lifting up those who have fallen down is no matter of 
rhetoric with him,— nor is it spoken of merely as a decent or 
dignified wind-up of schemes based on some lesser principle, 
— but it is the motive-power which propels his machinery, 
and the promises of its victory are the promises which give 
him encouragement. 

No careful readers, who watch the efforts of England, have 
failed to observe the passing notices of the Workingmen’s 
College, established by Mr. Maurice during the last winter, in 
the northern part of London. The book which we have named 
at the head of this article contains his own account of his 
plans for that institution. Waiving, for the present, what 
would be the agreeable duty of reviewing all his considerable 
works, — which now make a large collection, though he is still 
a young man,— we propose to give some abstract of these 
plans ; for we know we shall thus meet the wish of a large 
circle of readers here, who in their own duties, or their own 
wishes for the instruction of men, are anxious to know his 
system and its success. ; 

Mr. Maurice delivered these Lectures a year since, to explain 
the plan of his “ Workingmen’s College,” before such an 
audience as was likely to meet at Willis’s Rooms. By this 
somewhat courtly phrase is meant an audience from the up- 
per classes, of the west end of London, Willis’s Rooms be- 
ing the rooms of the identical Willis known to novel-readers 
by the legends of Almack’s. The Lectures go to the root of 
21° 
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the whole principle of the College. It is Mr. Maurice’s way 
to show that his notions have foundations very deep, indeed 
all the way down. His enthusiasm leads him, perhaps, to ex- 
aggerate the amount of historical testimony and scientific 
support which can be accumulated for a favorite view. No 
matter for this. ‘The enthusiasm carries him through, it lights 
up his book, and gives it fire and force so that we can read it; 
—a desirable quality this in a book, though infrequent, — and 
there is no danger that for workingmen’s colleges, or for other 
schemes like them, too eager effort will be enlisted. 

In this spirit, the first Lecture handles without gloves the 
popular notion that the destiny of nations rests wholly on the 
instruction of its youth. Following the history of the schools 
and colleges of Europe down, Mr. Maurice shows that the 
school instruction of youth— almost a novelty in the time of 
James I.—was a novelty that checked arrangements which 
had from Charlemagne’s day been in force for the schooling 
of men, and had been eflective arrangements too. He shows 
this in no Kenelm Digby fashion, not as a worshipper of the 
Middle Ages, — there is no Englishman in whom there is less 
of that nonsense,— but as a preparation for his thesis, that 
the schooling of boys does not prove that there is not room 
and need for the instruction of men. And, as England and 
English society are, he shows, what could be as well shown 
of America and American society, not only that there is ample 
room, but that there is a loud demand, for arrangements which 
shall give to all grown men opportunities for study. As it is, 
such opportunities are confined to the more prosperous. The 
workers, poorest paid, have the least chance to get more learn- 
ing than they have. Mr. Maurice argues, and proves, that they 
ought not to be debarred from such opportunities merely be- 
cause they are no longer boys. 

But can they study? Grant a ten-hour system even, can 
men study who have been working steadily ten hours in a 
day? For this plan proposes, not what we call a manual- 
labor school, but an institution for men who are at work all 
the while at their daily industry. ‘To answer this question, 
practically the most difficult of all involved, Mr. Maurice ad- 
dresses himself in his second Lecture. He does it in his 
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gallant, daring way, not satisfied with proving that they can 
study pretty well, but resolved to demolish the notion that 
leisure is necessary for learning, — “the pretty alliteration of 
Learned Leisure,’ —and to show that work and learning 
have gone together always, must go and will go together al- 
ways, He makes the very best of his argument. We hope 
his College will show that it is strong enough. It does not 
carry us so far as it carries him. There is no doubt that the 
men who have the most to do can best undertake more and ac- 
complish it, — that the harder a man works, the better disci- 
plined for work is he, and the more capable. ‘This Mr. Maurice 
proves. But it does not follow, that a man who has been 
working all day at polishing needles, or stitching leather, has 
by these details best prepared his mind for an hour of politi- 
cal economy before he goes to bed, or that the political econ- 
omy is the best preparative for the night’s sleep which he must 
have if he is to do the next day’s work in its turn. These are 
matters of experiment. And the few facts we have at com- 
mand would have disposed us to make some other arrange- 
ments of the hours of the classes than those in the programme 
of Mr. Maurice. 

Of course the notion of the money-worshippers must be 
met. The third Lecture is devoted to “ Learning and Money- 
Worship incompatible.” We cannot better describe the drift 
of this Lecture than by copying the following eloquent words 
from its close : — 

“T should be dishonest if I did not confess that I think the reforma- 
tion must begin at both ends, that we must raise work to make it fit for 
association with learning, as well as bring learning to bear upon work. 
But I am far indeed from thinking that these schemes, or any schemes, 
have any virtue of their own. Their one use is, that they may help to 
raise the workman to a sense of manhood and freedom; to the feeling 
that he is a person and not a thing, a citizen and not a slave. If you 
can accomplish that end without these means,— if you can make us 
who resort to them look ridiculous and contemptible by the better ma- 
chinery which you bring into play, by the higher spirit with which you 
set it in motion, — God speed you! I am trying to show you that there 
is another method, quite different from the one which I have hinted at, 
by which you may improve the social position of the mechanic, and se- 
cure your own.” —p. 96. 
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The fourth Lecture is an admirable statement, worthy of 
study by all teachers and all learners, of the value of learning 
as the minister of freedom and order. Here come in some 
admirable considerations as to the place which the study of 
the fine arts occupies in the training of ignorant men. We 
cannot but copy the following words, as a fair hit at those 
who, in America as well as Europe, are afraid that working- 
people may learn what they never will have use for. 

“ Such disappointments, I think, may arise from several causes. We 
all know, I think, from our personal experience, that it is not enough 
to say to us, ‘ You would be much wiser if you did not trouble yourself 
about great matters which do not concern you; about events in the 
Baltic and Black Sea; about Russian aggression or Austrian diplo- 
macy. Have not you business enough to do in your own village, in your 
own house? Why should you be sending your thoughts to the ends 
of the earth, when you might concentrate them there?’ Such words, 
I am sure, make many of us very much ashamed when we hear them. 
They touch our consciences. We have many accounts unsettled in our 
own circles ; we cannot pretend any special call to Cronstadt or Sebas- 
topol. We are not likely to sway the counsels of Vienna or Peters- 
burgh. Nevertheless, there lies the newspaper on the table; under 
protest, we turn to it again.” — pp. 119, 120. 

By this Lecture we are led to the two last, on the studies 
in a Workingmen’s College, and on the organization and the 
teachers of it. It is evident that Mr. Maurice felt that his 
audience perhaps, and the public certainly, would think he 
took too wide a range in admitting such studies as “ The 
Gospel of John,” “ Political Economy,” “ Astronomy,” and 
other subjects which do not directly bear on what is called 
practical duty,— which do not belong, that is, to “ Tech- 
nology,” strictly defined. He makes a noble plea, therefore, 
for the right of the workingman to the widest range of study, 
—and he shows, as attested by practice, that it is best worth 
while to teach men what they want to learn. The expe- 
rience of our lyceums would have been entirely to his pur- 
pose, and would have furnished him encouragement, if not 
suggestions. The time has long since gone by with us when 
even mechanics’ institutes have chosen to listen to lectures on 
the physical sciences,—and the popular lecturers, even to 
audiences made up wholiy of working-people, are such men as 
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Mr. Sumner, Mr. Beecher, Mr. Parker, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Curtis, 
and Dr. Holmes, moralists or poets, lecturing on points of 
somewhat recondite political or ethical speculation, of his- 
torical philosophy, (not narrative, which is never popular 
with such audiences,) or on poetry, or the criticism of poetry. 
On this principle, when, last winter, the Workingmen’s Col- 
lege went into operation, the following was its schedule of 


subjects — 

TIME. SUBJECT. TEACHER. 
Sunday, 8} The Gospel of St. John Tne Princirar. 
Monday, 8-9 The Structure and Functions of the 

IIuman Body Mr. Watsn. 
8-9 Algebra* (Section 2) Lirenrievp. 
8-9 Natural Philosophy (Mechanics) Watson. 
* 9-10 English Political Writers: Six- 
teenth Century Tur Privcipan. 
Tuesday, 8-9 Geometry Mr. Hose. 
8-9 French 'TALANDIER. 
9-10 English Grammar (Section 2) “  FURNIVALL. 
Wednesday,8-9 Political Economy “ NEALE. 
8-9 Algebra* (Section 2) 
° 8-9 Natural Philosophy: Astronomy “ Locock. 
9-10 Latin Irvine. 
Ruskin. 
Thursday, 7-9 Drawing Rosser, 
DICKINSON. 
“ 8-9 English Grammar (Section 1) “ FURNIVALL. 
8-9 Natural Philosophy (Mechanics) “ Watson. 
“ 8-9 Sanitary Legislation Tivenes. 
9-10 Geometry  Tlose. 
9-10 Structure and Derivation of Eng- 
lish Words FURNIVALL. 
“ 9-10 The Law of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies LupLow. 
Friday, 8-9 The Geography of England as 
connected with its History “ Brewer. 
8-9 French “  TALANDIER. 


“ 9-10 The Reign of King Richard IL, 
illust. by Shakespeare’s play Tur Princirar. 
Saturday, 8-10 Algebra (Section 1) Mr. Westiake. 
— p. xxii. 


* The treatment of the subject in this section will embrace the principles and prac- 
tice of Arithmetic. 
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When the College went into operation, last November, 
about one hundred and forty pupils entered the different 
classes. That number was maintained through the second 
term. These men all paid an admission fee ; for the instruc- 
tion is not an eleemosynary affair. The classes most fre- 
quented were those in Algebra and Arithmetic, the English 
Grammar Class, the Drawing Class, and the Bible Class. 
The class in Geometry was well attended. The other classes 
had comparatively few pupils. Classes in French and Latin, 
opened after Christmas, became very popular; and an even- 
ing adult school, formed for those who needed preparation in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic before becoming members of 
the College, was well attended. 

“Tt has been arranged that ultimately the College should be 
divided into five classes. The first will consist of the general body 
of the matriculated students; the second, of students who obtain a cer- 
tificate of competency in some one branch of study, after they have 
attended the College for four terms; the third, of associated students, 
who shall prove that they have a competent knowledge of the principal 
subjects of our teaching, no effort being made to elicit their opinions, 
but a reasonable knowledge of Scripture History, of English History, 
of the principles of English Grammar, and of either Geometry or 
Algebra, being considered indispensable. The fourth class will consist 
of Fellows, that is, of persons chosen out of the Associates, who shall 
be considered morally and intellectually capable of assisting in the 
education of the students. The fifth class will contain the Council, 
which it is proposed should be recruited from the Fellows. These 
arrangements may admit of modifications, but they are the basis of a 
scheme which we trust will give solidity and unity to our society.” 
— Pp. Xxii. 

It will be observed that the whole plan differs from that of 
the ordinary “classes” which Mechanics’ Associations and 
other bodies have often organized for the evening instruction 
of apprentices and adults, in those features of organization 
which attempt to enlist all the students in the interest of the 
institution, and ultimately to associate them, more or less 
remotely, with its government. The institution is in fact a 
“ college,” —“ collegium,’— where men shall be bound to- 
gether, shall mutually instruct, if they can, and when they can. 
As we understand it, Mr. Ruskin enters it in the same way 
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as any of his pupils, (though he is more able to give instruc- 
tion in drawing than they,) and gives the lectures and the infor- 
mation, which they are very glad to receive. In its embryo 
state, this arrangement is of course but a mere matter of 
form. It may be hoped, however, that it will not prove to be 
sO, as years pass on. The teachers now are teachers, the 
pupils pupils, as they would be at any other school. But if, 
in one of Mr. Ruskin’s drawing-classes, some new Giotto, 
laborer like Giotto though he be, shall one day draw an O 
with as true a hand as Giotto, and prove himself, under real 
tests, a man of genius in art and design, we can conceive 
that such a man shall go on with lessons in the “ College” 
which trained him, with such zeal and sympathy as shall 
excite all of kindred tastes in the district around, and call in 
such classes of men, eager to learn to draw, as even Mr. 
Ruskin’s reputation does not summon now. 

For the issue of such hopes we must wait. Meanwhile, we 
have to thank Mr. Maurice for pointing the way, in his own 
true and manly style. We cannot but be hopeful when we 
find, by merely incidental allusions, that he, and Kingsley, 
and Ruskin, Trench the theologian, and Wilson the candle- 
maker,— that these—and, we may say, all the men who 
remember Arnold—are at work together, or sympathize 
with one another, while they differ in opinion. These Lec- 
tures are the theory of education, of which Kingsley’s noble 
book, “ Westward Ho,” is the illustration. Such men may 
make mistakes, but they never fail. 

The spirited Lectures on Roman Religion, though included 
in the same volume, have no immediate reference to the work 
or plan of the College, and we do not, therefore, speak of 


them now. 
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Arr. XI.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Lectures on English Literature, from Chaucer to Tennyson. By 
Reep. Philadelphia: Parry & MeMillan. 1855. 


Tue little volume, the title of which is given above, is a book full 
of beauty, taste, and learning. Henry Reed, its lamented author, was 
born in Philadelphia, in 1808, a grandson of the friend, companion, 
and correspondent of Washington. He received the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts at the University of Pennsylvania in 1825, studied the 
law under Mr. Sargeant, and was admitted to the bar in 1829. Two 
years later, in 1831, he relinquished the legal profession, and accepted 
the office of Assistant Professor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity, and soon after was chosen Assistant Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy. In 1835 he was elected Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature. For twenty years he continued in the assiduous discharge 
of his duties to the University, never being absent from his post, ex- 
cept on account of illness. In the spring of 1854, having long felt the 
natural desire of a scholar to visit the Old World, he asked and ob- 
tained leave of absence for that purpose. He sailed for Europe with 
Miss Bronson, his sister-in-law, early in May. In England he was 
received with the characteristic kindness of the cultivated society there. 
The family and friends of the late Dr. Arnold, with whom he had cor- 
responded, the Wordsworths, Southeys, Coleridges, Lord Mahon, and 
other persons distinguished by rank and literary accomplishments, 
showed their appreciation of his scholarly acquirements and the ami- 
able qualities of his character, by the genial kindnesses which none know 
better how to extend to the stranger who is entitled tothem. From 
England he went to the Continent, travelled through France and Swit- 
zerland, through the North of Italy, visiting Milan and Venice, and re- 
turned by the Tyrol to Innspruck and Munich ; thence down the Rhine 
to Holland, and so to England. * Iis last associations” (says his 
brother, the editor of the volume) “ were with the cloisters of Canter- 
bury (that spot, to my eye, of matchless beauty), the garden vales of 
Devonshire, the valley of the Wye, and the glades of Rydal. His 
latest memory of this earth was of beautiful England in her summer 
garb of verdure. The last words he ever wrote were in a letter of the 
20th of September to his venerable friend, Mrs. Wordsworth, thank- 
ing her, and his English friends generally, for all she and they had 


done for him.” 
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On that same day he embarked at Liverpool for New York, in the 
United States steam-ship Arctic. On the 27th of the same month, 
this ship, moving in a dense fog, at full speed, near Cape Race, along 
the thronged highway of the sea, on the track over which outward- 
bound and homeward-bound ships are constantly sailing, came into 
collision with another vessel, at noon, and in four hours afterwards 
went down. A disaster so awful filled the country with horror, and 
carried mourning, bereavement, and desolation into hundreds of homes. 
Men, women, and children, in sight of their native land, sank into the 
remorseless depths of the sea, and suddenly perished from among the 
living, victims to the unholy greed and impious rashness which have, 
in these latter years, strewn the bottom of the ocean with the bodies of 
their murdered victims. Among the victims on this most tragical oc- 
casion, there was no one whose death was a heavier public and private 
calamity than that of Henry Reed. 

“Tt was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine.” 

We quote with satisfaction the following words of Mr. William Bb. 
Reed, and thank him for having written and published them :— 

** Nor can I conclude this brief narrative without the utterance of an opiu- 
ion, expressed in no asperity, and not, I hope, improperly intruded here, — my 
opinion, as an American citizen, that, in all the history of wanton and unne- 
cessary shipwreck, no greater scandal to the science of navigation, or to the 
system of marine discipline, ever occurred, than the loss of the Arctic and 
her three hundred passengers. There is but one thing worse, and that is the 
absence of all laws of the United States either to prevent the recurrence of 
such a catastrophe ; to bring to justice those, if there are any such, who are re- 
sponsible ; or, at least, to secure a judicial investigation of the actual facts.’ 
— p- xxii. 

We entirely coincide with the opinion thus expressed by Mr. Reed, 
We have had some opportunity of knowing how the dangerous region 
where this tragedy was enacted is crossed by careful and responsible 
navigators ; and we are entirely convinced, first, that had such a nay- 
igator been in command of the Arctic, the accident in all probability 
would not have happened; and secondly, even if it had happened, that 
the ship and her precious freight of human lives would have come to 
land in safety. With these remarks, we pass on to our subject. 

We know not the volume in American critical literature which con- 
tains more valuable and appreciating criticism than this. It consists 
of a course of Lectures, delivered by Professor Reed before the Uni- 
versity and the public. They exhibit abundant proofs of the author’s 
varied acquirements, sound scholarship, pure feelings, and exqui- 
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site literary taste. Mr. Reed was a modest and retiring man, with 
a love for quiet and contemplative life, of gentle manners, and the 
most amiable disposition. All these moral and intellectual qualities 
shine out beautifully on every page of his book ; at the same time, they 
account for some opinions (very few indeed) on literary matters and 
literary men, which we think will not in the end meet with general 
acceptance. He was a lover of English poetry, and the spirit of it 
had entered into and taken possession of his soul. The English Muse, 
in her general purity, the love of nature with which she glows, the 
domestic affections which inspire so many of her nobler strains, is pe- 
culiarly in harmony with a mind so delicately attuned as that of Mr. 
Reed. But besides this general harmony between his own style of 
thought and feeling, and the spirit of English poetry, he had special 
affinities to that class of poets of which, in modern times, Wordsworth 
is the most illustrious representative. Accordingly, we find in his Lee- 
tures the name of Wordsworth dwelt upon with fondness, and fine pas- 
sages cited from his works, with a genial and hearty love, which is 
after all the best kind of criticism. It is not a common thing to find 
these particular inclinations so strongly developed, and at the same 
time the mind endowed with such a catholic love of varied excellence 
as Mr. Reed himself preserved, and, in one of his most eloquent Lec- 
tures, inculcated on others. This is the special charm of his literary 
character ; intense love of particular forms of beauty, united with a 
hearty appreciation of every form of beauty. 

The style of Mr. Reed’s criticism is simple, and yet it is the result of 
conscientious study and deep thought. It is easily intelligible, but is 
not, for that reason, superficial. In the clearest waters we see the 
shining pebbles or silvery sands on the bottom, while shallow streams 
are sometimes so thick and turbid, that, while we see only the surface, 
we are cheated into the belief that they roll over unfathomable depths. 
The best writers of Athens are as transparent as the sparkling waters 
that sweep murmuringly into the basins they have hewn and polished 
in the shores of Attica, where you may count the glittering pebbles that 
inlay the marble floor. 

Mr. William B. Reed, in giving a modest estimate of his brother's 
book, has underrated its real merits. Unpretending as it is, and simply 
as it is written, it embodies profound results, thoughtfully and studi- 
ously worked out, and beautifully worded. It contains a series of ad- 
mirable criticisms on the English language and the principal authors in 
English literature. The Introductory Lecture is a valuable and thor- 
oughly reasoned discussion of the Principles of Literature, full of phil- 
osophical thought, and of suggestions on reading, which would be 
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useful to any person desirous of being guided aright in the selection of 
books that shall fill his leisure hours with profitable as well as enter- 
taining study. The same general remarks may be applied to the 
second Lecture, on the Application of Literary Principles. The third 
Lecture — that on the study of the powers of the English Language in 
prose and verse — gives the results of much reflection and learned re- 
search, in a style at once perspicuous and elegant. It would not be 
easy to find in so narrow a compass so much interesting information, 
with so much of fine analysis and beautiful illustration. ‘The richness, 
variety, and expressiveness of our noble tongue are eloquently set 
forth, and the sources whence its unsurpassed wealth of expression 
is drawn, historically explained. Some of its peculiarities — such as 
that almost inexplicable mystery to foreigners, the difference between 
shall and will as auxiliaries in the formation of the future,— are inge- 
niously accounted for, by quite original explanations. ‘The Lecture on 
Early English Literature contains a very beautiful and characteristic 
description of Chaucer’s genius and style, and abounds in the most 
delicate appreciation of the sweet and natural graces of his Canter- 
bury Tales. In closing this topic, the author falls into a strain of 
eloquent discourse upon the changes and the decay of language. “The 
most wondrous mortality the world witnesses is the dying of language.” 
His remarks on the subject are singularly striking and impressive, — 
nay, even solemn. The first sentence in the following passage, for pic- 
turesque beauty, is hardly to be surpassed : — 

** So must it ever be as long as a cloud of divine displeasure travels onward 
with the earth, casting down upon it a dark shadow ; and hence no language, 
no matter how lofty its literature may be, can boast a privilege from decay : 

Babylon, 
Learned and wise, hath perished utterly, 
Nor leaves her speech one word to aid the sigh 
That would lament her.’ 

** The Pyramids, mysterious in their unnumbered centuries, are standing 
almost as imperishable as the Nile, and yet not one word survives that was 
spoken by the tens of thousands who toiled in building them : 

‘Egyptian Thebes, 
Tyre by the margin of the sounding waves, 
Palmyra, central in the desert, fell’; — 
and all their dialects are silent as the desert sands. That noble language, 
too, of antiquity, with which Athens sent forth her philosophy and poetry to 
the islands of the A2gean and the shores of Asia, and ‘ fulmined over Greece 
with her resistless eloquence,’ — the language that Corinth, from her famous 
isthmus, spake over the eastern and western waves, has, for many ages, 
known no other existence than that which it holds on the pages of books. 
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The speech of the Roman,— the language of empire and of law, spread by 
consul and emperor till it was stayed by the ocean and the barbarian, — how 
has it ceased to hold companionship with the voice, and learned men of mod- 
ern times can only conjecture respecting its accent ! *’— pp. 144, 145. 


Beautifully argued, and true in one aspect ; but, in another point of 
view, it may be answered that nothing is so entirely indestructible as 
language. Even Babylon is unlocking the secrets of her speech, 
through the wedge-formed inscriptions on her bricks, to the researches 
of Rawlinson, Hincks, Burnouf, and Lassen; the Egyptian Sphinx 
has long since allowed her riddle to be read, and Lepsius has printed 
a book of Egyptian Literature, with movable types; while in Athens 
herself, within an arrow-shot of the Lyceum of Aristotle, learned 
teachers discourse to eager classes of young Hellenes, in an Attic lan- 
guage which the great philosopher of antiquity would not disdain to 
own as his mother tongue. 

The Lecture on the Literature of the Sixteenth Century contains 
admirable sketches of Surrey, Sackville, Shakespeare, Sidney, Spenser, 
Bacon, and the other stars that make up the unequalled constellation 
which shone upon that great age. The sixth Lecture —that on the 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century — treats with equal taste and 
ability of the great prose-writers, and the early poems of Milton. The 
criticism of the Comus is exquisite. In the following Lecture, the old 
age of Milton, and the brilliant period of Dryden, together with Addi- 
son, Pope, Bolingbroke, Gray, Collins, Cowper, and Goldsmith, are 
discussed. The remaining Lectures are devoted to the Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century ; Contemporary Literature ; Tragic and Ele- 
giac Poetry ; the Literature of Wit and Humor ; and the Literature of 
Letter-Writing. We have no space to enlarge on any of the themes 
suggested by this splendid array of subjects; and can only say, that 
they are all handled with feeling, ability, and elegance. In many of 
our New England schools, of the higher grades, the critical study of 
English literature has within a few years taken a prominent place. 
The careful reading of this volume—in parts more than once re- 
peated — has brought us to the conclusion, that the purity of taste, 
correctness of judgment, deep and sound religious feeling, that mark 
its pages so strongly, and yet so unobtrusively, are precisely the qual- 
ities that make it suitable— more suitable than any book we remem- 
ber — to be introduced into the schools for the purpose of being read 
in connection with the study of the great masterpieces of our litera- 
ture ; and we should not hesitate to recommend it to our friends and 
brethren in the ranks of teachers, confident that it would contribute at 
once to the refinement ef the taste and sensibility of the young, and 
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help to kindle their admiration and enthusiasm for all that is lovely in 
literature, and noble in conduct and character. 


2.— The Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessing- 
ton. By R.R. Mappen, M. R. I. A., Author of Travels in the East, 
ete., ete., ete. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1855. 2 vols. 
24mo. pp. 547, 599. 


Tue name of Dr. Madden has been familiar to us for many years, 
in a ghostly sort of way, as the author of sundry unreadable books, and 
a hanger-on of titled people in different parts of the world. The pres- 
ent work is saved, by the interest that attaches to many literary names 
occurring in it, from the awful obscurity into which his other works 
dropped stillborn from the press. The principal heroine is of course 
Lady Blessington ; but she could not, of herself, have sufficed to rescue 
these ponderous tomes from the fate of their predecessors. A lady 
whose early career is surrounded by a mythical cloud, from which she 
emerged into the false glare of a middle age of extravagance and van- 
ity, leading to disastrous overthow and flight, can hardly be an object of 
permanent interest to sober, thinking people. She first became known 
in this country by the glowing descriptions in Mr. Willis’s Pencillings by 
the Way. Others have since helped to blazon her personal and mental 
charms, and her literary genius. She aspired to be a leader of society ; 
but her circle included only men. ‘The ladies of England may be, as 
they have been, accused of prudery, by those who desire to lower 
the tone of society by lessening the rigor of its moral laws; but to 
their honor be it said, they have steadily maintained the dignity of their 
sex, by withholding their countenance socially from those who have 
tarnished the jewel of their souls. Literary and accomplished As- 
pasias may gather around themselves men of talent and genius; they 
may dazzle by their luxury, and fascinate by the graces of their con- 
versation; but there is a barrier of womanly displeasure which hems 
them in, and which, in English society, they cannot overpass. Lady 
Blessington, after many years of more than Oriental extravagance passed 
on the Continent, in which her husband, a weak-minded absentee Irish 
landlord, squandered the revenues drawn from his wretched tenantry 
on costly palaces, and gilded furniture, and sybaritic dinners, returned 
to London, with Count D’Orsay, the separated husband of her hushand’s 


daughter, and there, upon a moderate jointure, made the vain attempt 
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to keep up the splendor to which she had been accustomed in her hus- 
band’s lifetime. We find her house frequented by eminent persons, 
from the aristocracy of England; we find great historical names gath- 
ered around her, as if she were really the star which her flatterers would 
have the world believe. Noblemen and gentlemen, authors and artists, 
add their presence to the fascinations of the scene; but noblemen’s 
wives and gentlemen’s wives, author’s wives and artist’s wives, are never 
mentioned in this gay and brilliant company. And when the bubble 
bursts, and the pageant is over, what sorrowful scenes are disclosed 
to the eye of the moralist! An execution put into the gorgeous pal- 
ace, where such revellings have been ; crowds of curious and gossiping 
people filling the elegant saloons, and lounging on luxurious divans ; 
seareely one truly sympathizing friend to lament the dire catastrophe ; 
the splendid vagabond, Count Alfred D’Orsay, first imprisoned, like Dick 
Swiveller, in the house, except on Sundays, and then obliged to flee to 
France, with a single valet and valise,—a fugitive, and a swindler of 
honest tradesmen, whose patience had been exhausted by broken prom- 
ises and eternal failures to pay ; and the gorgeous furniture, the silken 
hangings, the works of art, the sumptuously-bound books, that sur- 
rounded the goddess of the place, knocked down by the hammer of the 
eloquent auctioneer, George Robbins. A hurried flight to France, 
whither the battered Adonis had preceded her, a few brief days of dis- 
appointment and sorrow and desertion, a sudden death, close the mel- 
ancholy history. 

If we judge of Lady Blessington’s powers by the influence she ap- 
parently wielded over men of talent, we shall estimate her intellectual 
gifts very highly. But this would be a false standard; for none are 
more impressible than men of genius to the fascinations of the soft voice, 
the bright eye, the beautiful dress, the rich furniture, which such a 
woman knows how to employ. If we judge of her by the deseriptions 
of her conversation given us by admiring frequenters of her saloons, we 
shall again place her high on the list of intellectual women. But here, 
too, the standard would be a false one; for these same accessories lend 
a delusive charm to words, which, if spoken by an unknown person in a 
gingham dress, would never have arrested attention a single moment. 
It is a curious fact, that, of all these brilliant conversations, whose effects 
are so enthusiastically described, nothing is reported beyond the reach 
of very commonplace powers of talk. Of her writings, the novels of 
society, in which we might have supposed she would excel, in tone and 
style are uniformly flat. The characters are drawn without vigor; the 
dialogues are carried on without point; the stories display the very 
poorest invention; the reflections are superticial, and the morality of 
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that shallow and obtrusive kind, which people of doubtful lives are ever 
ready to furnish in phrases to make up for the short-comings of their 
conduct. The conversations with Lord Byron, however, are vigorous 
and instructive; incomparably the best of her ladyship’s prose writ- 
ings. Here she apparently found something solid and real to deal with. 
The annuals which she edited with contributions by noble persons, — 
the Books of Beauty, the Children of the Nobility, and Heaven knows 
what besides, — why, it is impossible to express, in anything but the 
language of infinitesimal mathematics, their literary merits. Can any 
human being recall a line or phrase, in any or all of them, which the 
most comprehensive literary charity would wish to rescue from oblivion ? 
Ifer Ladyship’s verses are of that intolerable kind to which neither gods 
nor columns grant permission to exist; and what is singular, all the 
verses made by poets and poetasters under the inspiration of her soci- 
ety have a leaden dulness about them, which is almost preternatural. 
The Smiths themselves cease to be witty. Lord Erskine’s lines halt as 
if the gout had struck into them from his legs. Mr. Madden parades 
three or four heavy pieces discharged by * Dr. William Beattie, M. D.” 
at Lady Blessington and himself. Dr. Beattie was the modest author of 
the Heliotrope, a poem ; of John Huss, another poem ; and we believe of 
several other works in verse ; and he “ was a frequent contributor to the 
periodicals edited by Lady Blessington.” He ought to have been let 
alone; but Dr. Madden must needs add to the other ponderosities of his 
book three or four mortal pages of occasional verses from this deluded 
man. In one of Dr. Madden’s letters to Lady Blessington he com- 
pliments her by a story of “some pages of manuscript, inscribed * Ex- 
tracts from Lady Blessington’s Works, found among the papers of a 
lamented friend who was one of your greatest admirers, and has died 
in the prime of life, of consumption.” No wonder, poor man! 

There are many evidences in this book of Lady Blessington’s real 
kindness of heart, and amiability of manners,—and that is nearly all 
that can be said. Her acquaintance with famous men, and their corre- 
spondence, would have furnished materials for a readable volume. But 
we must say, that we have been grievously disappointed by the greater 
part of the letters which Dr. Madden has printed. Sir William Gell, 
the Bulwers, Landor, and others, appear to very little advantage. 
There is an exaggerated, falsetto tone running through their letters to 
her, as well as through Mr. Willis’s, and even through those of our 
good Connecticut countrywoman, Mrs. Sigourney, as if they were 
conscious of the unreal mockery concealed under the form of idolatry 
at the Gore House shrine. There is but one really good letter in the 
volumes, and that is written by Charles Dickens, irom Milan. The de- 
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scription of the purse is in his best manner. The infinite vivacity of his 
genius was an overmatch for the influences under which he was brought, 
like the rest, in that enchanted castle. We cannot help quoting a pas- 
sage of this spirited letter. 


‘* The Roman amphitheatre there [at Verona] delighted me beyond expres- 
sion. I never saw anything so full of solemn, ancient interest. There are the 
four-and-forty rows of seats, as fresh and perfect as if their occupants had va- 
cated them but yesterday ; the entrances, passages, dens, rooms, corridors ; 
the numbers over some of the arches. An equestrian troop had been there 
some days before, and had scooped out a little ring at one end of the arena, 
and had their performances in that spot. I should like to have seen it, of all 
things, for its very dreariness. Fancy a handful of people sprinkled over one 
corner of the great place, (the whole population of Verona would n’t fill it now,) 
and a spangled cavalier bowing to the echoes and the grass-grown walls! I 
climbed to the topmost seat, and looked away at the beautiful view for some 
minutes; when I turned round and looked down into the theatre again, it had 
exactly the appearance of an immense straw hat, to which the helmet in the 
Castle of Otranto was a baby; the rows of seats representing the different 
plaits of straw, and the arena the inside of the crown. 

‘*T had great expectations of Venice, but they fell immeasurably short of the 
wonderful reality. The short time I passed there went by me inadream. I 
hardly think it possible to exaggerate its beauties, its sources of interest, its 
uncommon novelty and freshness. A thousand and one realizations of the 
thousand and one nights could scarcely captivate and enchant me more than 


“ Your old house at Albaro — I] Paradiso—is spoken of as yours to this 
day. What a gallant place it is! I don’t know the present inmate, but I hear 
that he bought and furnished it not long since with great splendor, in the 
French style, and that he wishes to sell it. I wish I were rich, and could buy 
it. There is a third-rate wine-shop below Byron’s house; and the place 
looks dull, and miserable, and ruinous enough. 

* Old is a trifle uglier than when I first arrived. He has periodical 
parties, at which there are a great many flower-pots and a few ices, — no other 
refreshments. He goes about constantly charged with extemporaneous poetry, 
and is always ready, like tavern-dinners, on the shortest notice and the most 
reasonable terms. He keeps a gigantic harp in his bedroom, together with pen, 
ink, and paper, for fixing his ideas as they flow, —a kind of profane King Da- 
vid, but truly good-natured and very harmless. 

‘* Pray say to Count D’Orsay everything that is cordial and loving from me. 
The travelling purse he gave me has been of immense service. It has been 
constantly opened. All Italy seems to yearn to put its hand in it. I think of 
hanging it, when I come back to England, on a nail, as a trophy, and of gash- 
ing the brim like the blade of an old sword, and saying to my son and heir, as 
they do upon the stage: * You see thisnotch, boy! Five hundred franes were 
laid low on that day for post-horses. Where this gap is, a waiter charged 
your father treble the correct amount — and got it. ‘This end, worn into teeth 
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like the rasped edge of an old file, is sacred to the Custom-houses, boy, this 
passport, and the shabby soldiers at town gates, who put an opin lend anda 
dirty coat-cuff into the coach-windows of all Forestieri. ‘Take it, bby. Thy 
father has nothing else to give!’ ’’ — Vol. II. pp. 225, 226. 


Lady Blessington’s own letters abound in good feeling, and have a 
certain literary merit, not of a very high order. They are more sincere 
in tone than those of her correspondents generally to her. But the 
literary opinions she expresses are often wonderfully extravagant. She 
writes, for example, to Sir William Drummond, of his * beautiful poem, 
Odin,” that “ passages in it are of such transcendent merit as to be above 
all comparison except with Shakespeare and Milton. In the sublimity 
and harmony of your verses, you have equalled, if not surpassed, the lat- 
ter; and in originality of ideas and variety, you strikingly resemble 
the former”!!! 

We should like to know how many of the present generation of 
Englishmen ever read one line of “Sir William Drummond's Odin.” 
Indeed, these letters resemble in tone nothing more closely than the 
antistrophie rhapsodies of the société d’admiration mutuelle. 

Dr. Madden’s part of the book is made up in the worst possible man- 
ner. Not content with the infinite deal of nothing with which the vol- 
umes are filled, he must needs crowd into a heavy appendix such trash 
as “Proceedings on Inquest on the Body of Joseph Lonergan, shot 
by Edmund Power,” the father of Lady Blessington; “ Prosecution 
of Edmund Power for Libel on Colonel Bagwell ” ; * Certificate of Buri- 
al of Members of the Blessington Family”; “ Annuities, Mortgages, 
Judgments, and other Debts, Legacies, Sums of Money, and Incum- 
brances, charged upon or affecting the Estates of the said Charles John, 
Earl of Blessington, at the time of his Decease ” ; — and other equally 
interesting matters. 


3.— Prémices, by EF. Foxtox. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1855. 
pp. 196. 


Tits volume, as its title seems to indicate, is the first fruits of the 
author in the way of poetical production. It consists of three parts, 
each of the first two containing a poem of considerable length, and the 
third a few miscellaneous pieces. The first, Hilda, is a love story of 
chivalry, the departure of which Burke so eloquently lamented. It 
purports to be told by a friend to a friend, the evening afier one of the 
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assemblies at Union Hall. As it closes, the Old South strikes the hour 
of midnight, and the friend who enacts the listener says, 
“Good by ; and my very best thanks for 
An excellent nap.” 
Notwithstanding this effect upon the young gentleman who had proba- 
ably danced all the evening at the assembly, and therefore felt a little 
more sleepy than usual, we, who are quite beyond the age for assem- 
blies, and, according to the notions of the world, for romances too, have 
read this love story with no little interest. It has defects of execution, in 
the details ; sometimes the style is inverted, harsh, or obscure ; and there 
is here and there a visible effect of the study of Mrs. Browning, who, 
with her wonderful genius, has a mannerism not to be imitated. But 
there is a vein of poetry not to be mistaken ; a vigor of expression and 
a ring of poetical cadence, which show that a strong hand is sweeping the 
lyre. Part Sixth of Hilda opens with the following striking stanza: — 
“ Of the roystering lord of the castle 
Was left but a low earthly mound, 
A spirit that stood at the judgment, 
A corse in the ground.” 
But such verse-endings as the following three, occurring on one page, 
ought to be avoided : — 
“To the crowd, garnered up for the prize of 
Affection alone.” 
“ A cheek smooth and white as the shroud of 
A still, buried woe.” 
“ Full often, beneath the fringed full of 
Each maidenly lid.” 
There is some obscurity and imperfectness of expression in the fol- 
lowing : — 
“From the time that her soft, girlish fingers 
Yielded mine to the clasp of steel glove.” 
And _ the hypothetical threat in the following must have mystified a 
little the monk in disguise : — 
“ He who asks me such questions, good father, 
For a cleftless, needs thank a shorn crown.” 
But a truce to fault-finding. [ow well these lines picture to us the 
old hard-handed knight : — 
“ From the castle, 
Still as erst, fierce and grim the Earl goes, 


And cometh back wounded and _fiercer, 
From bouts with his foes.” 


The story of the second piece is gory enough to inearnadine the mul- 
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titudinous seas. We do not wonder that the writer, as we are informed 
in a note, was nearly frightened out of A’s? (unluckily the English has 
no pronoun of common gender) wits. If such a story must be told, — 
mais je nen vois pas la necessité, — why, it is well and vigorously told, 
in “The Princess’ Bath.” As to humanizing such a demon by an 
admixture of love, it is a rather desperate adventure. We pardon a 
deal of blood and murder for the many noble thoughts, strongly and 
harmoniously expressed, in passages. The description of Leonore is 
well conceived and skilfully wrought, and the contrast of Gabrielle has 
a fine poetical effect. 
The following stanza is very felicitous: — 
“ The tempest roared and raved without ; 
And tapping on the window-pane, 
To minstrel cricket's rhyme beat time 
The ceaseless finger of the rain. 
And another, a little further on : — 


“ Behind the tapestry paused the dame ; 
And in the midst stood listening Fate, 
That loveth, in her sport, to change 
To prophecy men’s careless prate.”” 


We might multiply our quotations of such passages, in which poetical 
thoughts are tersely expressed ; but our lessening space bids us pause. 
We can only say, as a parting word, that the author of “ Prémices ” 
wields a pen of uncommon ability. Something more is needed by way 
of avoiding forced, and occasionally far-fetched, turns of phrase ; some- 
thing more, in working out the details in all the parts as felicitously as 
they are worked out in some. With these few drawbacks, the volume 
is marked by terseness of language and vigorous harmony of verse, 
and has passages of great beauty and richness of imagination, which 
give good promise for the future. 


4. Grace Lee. By Jutia Kavanacu, Author of “ Daisy Burns,” 
“ Madeleine,” “ Nathalie,” ete. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 


pany. 1855. 


We have read with much interest Miss Kavanagh's new novel, 
entitled Grace Lee. In these days, when so many poor novels and so 
few good ones are published, one may well greet with pleasure the 
announcement of anything new from the pen of the gifted lady whose 
name is mentioned above. We have somewhere seen it remarked, that 
there are personages in books, as in real life, that always scem equal to 
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the occasion, and do the right thing at the right moment, and that Grace 
Lee is one of these. With strong admiration for her character, we 
‘annot, however, quite agree with this opinion. Miss Kavanagh has 
given us a noble specimen of a woman, with an earnest, hearty, 
healthy, and devoted spirit; but she does not (as she has said in the 
Preface to another of her books) profess to give one without faults, and 
even great faults. She shows her power, perhaps, most strongly in 
that curious and natural mingling of noble impulses and mistaken 
judgment in the spirit of the heroine, so often shown in her two novels, 
— Nathalie and the one before us. Grace inherits a fortune; she 
burns the letter containing the request involving one half of that for- 
tune, because she knew (as she afterwards proved) that such a request 
would be as binding upon her own sense of honor without the letter as 
with it. She chooses the short and brilliant path, gives to those who 
need, without thought or fear for her own future,— does that good to 
the suffering and sorrowing which so many may dream of, but can 
never accomplish. But how many more could have been served with 
what was thrown aside for no purpose whatsoever! Must we not call 
that an indifference almost culpable which leaves “the best part of her 
costly Roman treasures” in Palace Colonna? 

Her beautiful spirit of patience and devotion towards Dr. Crankey 
must touch the hearts of all who read of it. Her submission to cireum- 
stances and her strength to wait may give a lesson to many an im- 
patient being who finds it hard to submit, still harder to trust. But we 
would ask, — not in the spirit of mere criticism, but in justice to the 
character of the heroine, into which we can see that the author has 
entered with heart and soul,—Is her conduct towards John Owen 
quite consistent with the rest of her character? She was proud, very 
proud, — nobly presented and nobly consistent are her understanding 
of his attempt to discover her feelings for him, or what he supposes her 
feelings to be, when he does not in the least return them, and her dig- 
nified reproach when alone with him in the storm upon the mountain. 
But she afterwards loves him, as he does her, with an intense and 
devoted love, and, we must confess, it sometimes grates upon our sense 
of her dignity and kindliness of nature, that she should smile, and even 
laugh, at times when deep seriousness at least, if she does not choose to 
show her real feelings, is due to the earnest expression of his. We dare 
not call her a coquette, and she is not capricious ; but she knows, and in 
truth she values, the intensity of his love; she can measure it by her 
own:—has she a right to refuse his hand without any reason which 
can convince him of her firmness of purpose? We will give a short 
extract. He has been urging his love, and again she has said, as 
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before, that she will not marry him. Some expression rather more 
earnest than usual, from her, has caused him to leave her rather sud- 
denly, feeling, as he has felt before, vexed, even angry. Late in the 
evening he returns. 

“Grace remained alone working. At half past eleven the parlor door 
opened, and Phebe looked in with a frightened air. 

** * Please, ma’am, there ’s Mr. Owen at the door, and he says he must come 
in, and that he must speak to you!’ 

**Grace looked flushed and flurried, and, rising, she said, ‘ Show him in, 
Phebe ; it can only be to say a few words, — wait in the passage.’ 

“ Scarcely had she ceased when he entered ; he closed the door ; he flung, 
rather than put down, his hat, and threw himself in a chair. Grace stood by 
him, waiting silently. At length he spoke. 

*** Ves,’ he said, ‘I am come back, after ali. Make your own conditions. 
I submit, — hard as they are, they are not so hard as absence. Two hours 
ago I left this house, vowing to enter it no more, for you had stung me ; and 
when I reached my own home I found that anger is weak, and that love is 
strong; and so I came back, a willing slave to the chain I had broken, glad 
to wear again the badge of my bondage. Grace, you told me so yourself this 
evening, — you are not a young girl, you are not very beautiful ; by what 
spell, by what charm, you have bewitched me, me a man, — not a boy, — your 
equal in every respect, —I know not; but I feel that, rebel as I will, spite 
of pride and shame, I must come back to you as to the sun and light of my 
life.’ 

‘* His brow burned, and his lips quivered, as he uttered the passionate con- 
fession, all the more passionate for being both indignant and reluctant. Grace 
blushed like a rose, and as she blushed she smiled. 

‘«*] knew you would come back to-night,’ she said, ‘ I sat up waiting.” 

‘* He looked up at her, leaning his elbow on the back of his chair; she 
gazed at him smiling. 

“«¢ What ails you!’ she resumed ; ‘Jet the past and the future sleep, — is 
not the present pleasant’ Your prospects are promising, but uncertain. You 
are in debt too, and you want to take a wife. My friend, you have other 
work to do; give to that work all your energy, and your might. Forget that 
Iam a woman; remember that I am a friend; come and see me often, and 
leave to time that which is time’s own.’ 

‘*He could not take his eyes from her; she stood by him, familiar and 
fearless ; and in her lover's eyes, both fearless and enchanting. 

*** Andso,’ he said, ‘ you knew I was coming baok, and you sat up wait- 
ing, and yet you would have banished me. Grace, I do not understand you. 
Are you prudent, or are you indifferent? Ah! if I could think it was pru- 
dence. Speak, Grace, for the doubt tortures me.’ 

‘* But Grace only smiled, and did not reply ; she seemed to take a dangerous 
pleasure in keeping under control a nature so rebellious and so ardent.’’ — 
pp- 262, 263. 


Can we wonder that John Owen so placed should at times lose his 
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temper and his trust, though at the very moment when he has ap- 
parently most reason for so doing he may be most mistaken in his 
judgment ? 

She at last consents to marry him. Remembering, however, that 
even then she does not confess her love, (strange order of pride, — 
well might shame arise in its place, — that could allow him even for one 
hour to misunderstand her motives for consenting,) though intending to 
do so, —remembering this, we can scarcely blame him, that, finding her 
gone when she herself has begged him to return, and promised to await 
his coming until any hour when he may be free, he should judge her 
wrongly; and that the anger which has so often blazed for a short time, 
and then died out, should, in its sudden fierceness, consume even the 
wish for her love, leaving nothing but cold ashes in its place,— few 
even of those. 

‘Some perish by mistrust; through too much faith Grace suffered. She 
would have smiled if any had told her that she was no longer loved. 
She would have laughed at the thought of being forsaken. Yet time wore 
on, and Mr. Owen came not. 

‘** He is very angry,’ thought Grace, ‘ very angry. I did not think he 
could be so angry with me.’ And still she waited, and she had not a doubt, 
not a suspicion, not a fear.’’— p. 329. 


He is angry, and with every appearance, so far as he can possibly 
know, of justice ; is it not due to him and to herself not to allow him 
to remain in anger, but to send an explanation? When does she do 
it? Then, when she feels in her heart of hearts, that he loves her, 
and must be suffering from misunderstanding her conduct? No,— 
but when she at last knows that he is engaged to another woman. 
True, she knows, or thinks she knows, he cannot love that other. She 
says of him that “ Mrs. Gerald Lee would never be his wife.” Cer- 
tainly, if he receives Grace’s letter she never will; without that there 
seems, to the reader at least, every reason to believe that she will be 
his wife, and that too in one or two days. 

Miss Kavanagh loves her heroine, but she has not quite done her jus- 
tice. One so strong in faith, so clear-sighted as to right and wrong, so 
earnest in pursuing the right, would see her path more clearly towards 
justice to herself and to the lover of many years (so nearly her hus- 
band), than to allow him to mistrust her, through the means she uses to 
strengthen his cynicism, and to sacrifice himself and another in the 
effort to forget — for want of a few words involving no sacrifice of just 
and true pride. 

It may be said, “ But much of the story must have been lost, but for 
these very misunderstandings !— how would you have had it written ?” 
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To the remark we reply, True enough, apparently ; and to the ques- 
tion we must answer, We do not know,— we never tried to write a 
novel, and if we had, we should probably know no better; but from 
what we have read of the best of Miss Kavanagh’s works, (always except- 
ing Daisy Burns, a book so inferior in tone and style that it is difficult to 
believe it the work of the same brain that produced the rest,) we have 
faith that she can write a novel in which the story shall not depend 
upon a forced incident, or a want of consistent action on the part of 
her heroine ; and we hope some time to read sucha one. We, too, 
love Grace Lee. She is a noble conception, and it is perhaps the 
jealousy which one sometimes feels on behalf of a friend which makes 
us unwilling to grant that she would not, in real life, have been one of 
those “ who always do the right thing at the right moment.” 

To those who have not read this book we can recommend it as ex- 
tremely interesting, and among the few of its kind to which one may 
often resort as to a pleasant hour with an agreeable friend. The style 
is free, easy, forcible, and at times even singularly natural. The plan 
of the story, as it seems to us, is very striking and original. 


5.— Elements of Analytical Geometry. By Wituiam Suyrn, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics in Bowdoin College. Boston: Carter & 
Bazin. 1855. 


Tus is a revised and enlarged edition of a treatise upon the Mod- 
ern Analysis, or the application of Algebra to Geometry, which had 
been for some time in use, and which was no longer to be obtained in 
print. It is one of a series of books on the several subjects of Alge- 
bra; Plane Trigonometry, with its Applications to Surveying and Nav- 
igation; Analytical Geometry; and The Elements of the Ditferen- 
tial and Integral Calculus, which Professor Smyth has prepared with 
special reference to the course of study pursued in Bowdoin College ; 
but which is admirably adapted to the wants of the more advanced 
pupils in academies and high schools. The advantage of this trea- 
tise over most others upon the same subject, so far as relates to the 
purposes of elementary instruction, consists in its greater clearness and 
conciseness, and in the aptness and fulness of its illustrations. It be- 
gins with an explanation of the Ancient or Geometrical Analysis, and 
a comparison between that and the Modern, showing in what respects 
they differ, and in what respects the latter is preferable to the former. 
It then proceeds to the construction of algebraic expressions, the 
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algebraic solution of determinate problems, the demonstration of geo- 
metrical theorems, and, finally, to the investigation of the properties of 
curves of the second degree, and the construction of Geometrical 
Loci. It concludes with explanations and demonstrations relating to 
Geometry of three dimensions. 

The whole series is commended to the notice of both learners and 
teachers. 


6.— Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Edited by Wit- 
LL.D. Vol. I. London: Walton and Maberly. 1854. 
8vo. pp. 1108. 


ENGLAND is the only country which possesses at once the learning 
and the practical ability to produce such a work as this. She has, too, 
the right to do it; for it is principally her scholars and travellers whose 
researches have made it possible. It is not without pride in our mother 
country that we see the writings of Leake, Mure, Gell, Fellows, Raw- 
linson, Layard, and other Englishmen, referred to throughout as the 
most thorough and trustworthy sources of information. But the late 
important labors of Germans are by no means overlooked by the com- 
pilers, and the works of Forchhammer, Curtius, Ross, Ulrichs, Momm- 
sen, and others, have been carefully used. The book is also remarkably 
free from the typographical errors, and incorrect dates and citations, 
which disfigure the others of this series of Dictionaries. But it would 
be unjust to the American public to suffer some inaccuracies — unac- 
countable to say the least — to pass unnoticed; or to recommend the 
work as without faults. The first we will mention is not only ridic- 
ulous in itself, but fails to impart information. P. 264. a, “ None of 
the houses were more than one story high, and the upper stories often 
projected over the streets.” The second clause of this remarkable de- 
scription is a literal translation from Boeckh’s “Staatshaushaltung der 
Athener” (Vol. I. p. 92 of the German edition of 1851), and may, 
therefore, be accepted; the first clause rests perhaps upon some less 
reliable authority. A trifling mistake on page 410. a, ten lines from 
the bottom, is the printing of west for east. P. 413. b, the river 
(Eroe is said to rise in Mount Helicon, instead of Mount Cithwron. P. 
304. a, “ Wordsworth was, we believe, the first writer who pointed out 
the identity of Lycabettus and the Hill of St. George.” Wordsworth’s 
work was published in 1836; but in 1832, Forchhammer, in a letter to 
K. O. Miller, (published in 1833 under the title “Zur Topographie 
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Athens,”) established the identity by so clear proofs that no subsequent 
writer has added to them. One or two of his arguments and referen- 
ces, indeed, are omitted in the Dictionary ; as, for instance, that Theo- 
phrastus, on the Signs of the Winds, I. 4, speaks of Mount Lycabettus 
being used as a gnomon, which could apply to no hill in the neighbor- 
hood of Athens except St. George. With regard to the Pnyx, p. 282. 
b, it is said that “its true identity was first pointed out by Chandler, 
and no subsequent writer has entertained any doubt on the subject.” 
In point of fact, there is no question of ancient topography more de- 
bated or more difficult to determine than this. It is true that until quite 
recently it was thought a settled fact that the Pnyx was somewhere 
upon this hill, and that the discussions have been principally carried on 
within the last three years; but the date 1854 on the title-page gives 
us a right to expect the results of all that had appeared up to that date. 
In Bergkh and Casar’s “ Zeitschrift fir Alterthumswissenschaft,” for the 
year 1844, Professor Ulrichs, in an article on the Emporium in the Pei- 
reus (referred to in Smith, page 304. b), gave it as his opinion that the 
so-called Pnyx was in reality only an altar of Zeus Hypsistus. (We 
quote from the third page of Welcker’s treatise presently to be men- 
tioned.) ‘This idea was fully carried out by Professor Welcker, a 
scholar whose opinions are deservedly esteemed in England. In a 
treatise read May 13, 1852, in the Berlin Academy of Sciences, and 
published in the “ Akademische Abhandlungen” for that year, under 
the title “Der Felsaltar des héchsten Zeus, oder das Pelasgikon in 
Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx,” he maintained at great length, and 
with great fulness of detail, that the Pnyx must have been situated 
somewhere in the hollow between the Acropolis and the Museum. His 
views upon the position of the Pelasgicon and the Pnyx were attacked 
early in 1853 by Ross (“Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon”); in the 
same year Gottling (* Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx”) argued for the 
old position of the Pnyx; and in 1854 Welcker defended himself against 
both, in an article in the Rheinisches Museum, reprinted the same year 
under the title “Pnyx oder Pelasgikon?” Ross replied to this in a 
short article in Fleckeisen’s (late Jahn’s) “Jahrbiicher fur Philologie 
und Paedagogik,” March 20 of the current year. These last two works 
we of course only mention for the sake of completeness; the others 
should have been known to the compilers of the Dictionary. We will 
add, before leaving this point, that the article on Athens is one of the 
least satisfactory parts of the book. The work of Forchhammer (Die 
Topographie von Athen), a very valuable one in many respects, is by no 
means entitled to be followed so implicitly as it is by Mr. Smith. 
Under the article Coroncia, p. 688. b, we have a concise and distinct 
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statement of the important battle fought at this place, B. C. 447, which 
forms one of the turning-points in the history of the Athenian empire. 
“It was here that the Athenians under Tolmides were defeated by the 
Beeotians in B. C. 447, in consequence of which defeat the Athenians 
lost the sovereignty which they had for some years exercised over Beeo- 
tia.” On page 595, however, under Cheroneia, we have a strangely 
confused and incorrect statement of the same simple fact. We read: 
“It [Cheroneia] is first mentioned in B.C. 447, when an important 
battle was fought near the town, in consequence of which the Athenians 
lost the supremacy which they had exercised for a short period in Bao- 
tia. Chxroneia had previously been in the hands of the party favora- 
ble to the Athenians; but having been seized by the opposite party, 
Tolmides, at the head of a small Athenian force, marched against it. 
He succeeded in taking the town, but was shortly afterwards defeated 
by the Bevotians in the neighborhood, and fell in the battle.” What is 
the authority for stating that there was any battle at all at Chzroneia at 
this time? Thucydides in the passage quoted (I. 113) states that the 
Athenians were attacked by a party of Beeotian exiles from Orchome- 
nus, Locrians, Eubceans, and others, at Coroneta, and adds, that this 
defeat caused the evacuation of Beeotia on the part of Athens. Diodo- 
rus (XII. 6) gives substantially the same account, adding, that Tolmides 
was killed in the battle. Pausanias, in a passage not cited (I. 27. 5, 
Bekker), places the same battle at the entrance of the Haliartia, which 
territory was still farther than that of Coroneia from Cheroneia. Ina 
country of the small size of Greece, it is unpardonable to speak of a 
battle at Coroneia as taking place “in the neighborhood” of Cheroneia ; 
and this imaginary battle is in the next sentence alluded to as the first 
of a series of battles “at Chawroneia,” in which the great battle B. C. 
338 is the second. We considered this confusion at first as the result 
of the division of labor in the preparation of the work, and thought of 
the possible value of the case in the Homeric controversy ; the two ar- 
ticles are, however, from the pen of the same writer. We do not imag- 
ine that the writer is ignorant of the true history of the battle of Coro- 
neia, but we allude to the case as a striking example of that carelessness 
and historical inaccuracy which are alike misleading to the schoolboy 
and offensive to the scholar. It will be seen that our remarks have 
been entirely confined to the articles on Greece. We have made an 
equally careful examination of those on Italy, but have no errors to 
point out in them. 

So much for special errors. The work is open to the more general 
criticism, that it is in its character adapted to the wants neither of school- 
boys nor of scholars. Its size and minuteness show that it is intended 
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for the latter, but for these it is by no means brought up to the desira- 
ble fulness of detail. When we consult a book of reference, we wish 
to know, not merely what the writer thinks upon a given subject, but 
his reasons for it; and if the point is disputed, what other views are 
held, and the reasons for them. In this respect the work before us 
often fails. For instance, p. 413. a, we read: “ Permessus and Olmei- 
us, two streams rising in Mount Helicon, which, after uniting their wa- 
ters, flow into the Lake Copais near Haliartus. Leake regards the 
Kephalari as the Permessus, and the river of Zagara as the Olmeius.” 
This is very well for a school-book ; it gives what the author considers 
as the correct view, and what is explicitly stated by Strabo in the pas- 
sage cited. Buta book of this character should not fail to state that 
Leake, in a subsequent part of the volume which he cites, leans to the 
opinion that the river of Thisbe, which flows southerly, was the Olmeius; 
while Kiepert and others, arguing from an inconclusive passage in Pau- 
sanias (IX. 28. 5, Bek.), invert the relative position of the two, and 
think the river of Thisbe to be the Permessus, and that which flows 
northerly the Olmeius. Other instances of this nature might be men- 
tioned, especially with regard to the Pelasgicon in Athens, page 266. 
These few errors and deficiencies, however, do not prevent us from pro- 
nouncing the work a most admirable compilation, and, in the main, re- 
markably full and accurate. If not indispensable for the scholar, it is 
at least fitted to save him a vast deal of labor, and will be welcomed as 
an important aid to the study of antiquity. 


7.— Historical Memorials of Canterbury. By Arruur P. Stantey, 
M. A., Canon of Canterbury. With Illustrations. London: John 
Murray. 1855. 8vo. pp. 236. 


Aw English Cathedral city is at once delightful and dull, picturesque 
as a park and still as a graveyard. Few events in the year’s circuit 
disturb its placid monotony ; its streets, even on the feast-days of the 
Church, are but scantily frequented ; trade will net thrive under the 
shadow of its great trees and its majestic towers; and pilgrims have 
quite ceased from its pathways. Once in a while, a special occasion 
rouses apparent excitement, but this is spasmodic and quickly subsides. 
There is an annual fair at Gloucester, an annual music-festival at Here- 
ford, and an annual visit of the royal family to Scotland to gather 
together crowds in the cities on the line of the London and Edinburgh 
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Railway. For the rest of the year, everything is toned down to the 
most profound quiet, as sober and conservative as Oxford or Cambridge 
in the long vacation. The daily matins and vespers go decently on, 
with their score of choristers and their half-score of hearers; the 
verger collects his regular harvest of shillings as the summer brings 
visitors to see in its Gothic remains what the glory of England was ; 
the sweet chimes scatter to the country around their morning greetings, 
and the passing-bell mourns with the funeral train, pacing silently be- 
neath the great elms ; a vacant show of traffic is kept up in the few 
shops; smiling faces suddenly show themselves, to give and receive the 
dean’s salutation as he goes down town on his forenoon walk; some of 
the chapter are trimming trees in their gardens, others practising chants 
for the service, and a few in their arm-chairs poring over choice edi- 
tions of the classics ;— such is the average daily life of Salisbury, and 
Winchester, and Wells, and most of the Cathedral cities. 

The dullest and the most interesting of all is Canterbury. There is 
no rural city in England where the historic associations are so rich and 
attractive, and the present life so utterly stagnant. A branch railway 
from the Southeastern terminates there, but we doubt if that enterpris- 
ing company have ever realized, as they certainly never expected, large 
dividends from that investment. You can spend a day in Canterbury 
most pleasantly, but you wonder that any one should spend more than 
a day there. Nevertheless, as candidates are never wanting for consul- 
ships on the Syrian and Adriatic coasts, so numbers are ready to go into 
honorable exile at Canterbury, and to live a semi-monastic life within 
three hours of London among the relics and gravestones of the old 
monasteries. 

For a scholar of antiquarian and poetic tastes, who is willing to take 
things leisurely, there is material in Canterbury for the profitable use 
of time. There are several subjects which may be investigated, — the 
origin here of Latin Christianity in England, — the influence, theologi- 
cal and political, of the great line of archbishops who adorned for 
many centuries this ruling see, —the famous tragedy of Becket’s mur- 
der, and the strange pilgrimages to his marvellous shrine, — the num- 
berless legends of the old inns and by-streets,— the history of the 
religious sites, the ruins of St. Martin’s in the Fields, St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, and the monuments of the Cathedral,—the critical accuracy 
of the crowning poem of Geoffrey Chaucer, — all these may give a 
Canon, who is reasonably patient and enthusiastic, an agreeable work 
to do. 

We wish that it might always be done as gracefully as in the volume 
before us. The four essays here contained may be regarded, we trust, 
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as only the first series of memorials of a city of such abundant anti- 
quarian resources. Mr. Stanley has peculiar gifts as a local historian 
of the Church. His tastes, his ability, and the healthy constitution of 
his mind, all fit him to deal fairly with the traditions which surround 
him in an old town like Canterbury. He is a diligent inquirer, yet 
not a blind eulogist of the past. One of the essays in his volume, on 
“The Murder of Becket,” was originally printed in the Quarterly Re- 
view for September, 1853, and attracted much attention at the time to 
its vigorous and careful handling. ‘The other three essays, “The 
Landing of Augustine,” “ Edward the Black Prince,” and “ Becket’s 
Shrine,” were delivered as Lectures before an Association at Canter- 
bury, and are now first published. They are all exceedingly well 
written, in a clear, manly, Saxon style, which is dramatic rather in the 
fine grouping of its parts than in the forced brilliancy of its sentences. 
The narrative goes steadily on, never wearying by prolixity, and using 
minute details only when these are necessary for the final effect. The 
trite story of Gregory and the Angles in the Roman slave-market, 
with its result in the conversion of Ethelbert the Saxon king, and the 
permanent establishment of Christianity as the British religion, is so 
graphically told, as almost to seem fresh and new; while the really 
new and curious facts concerning Becket’s murder are so presented as 
almost to seem old and familiar. The tomb of the Black Prince in 
the Trinity Chapel, back of the High Altar of the Cathedral, in some 
respects the most striking of all the monuments in that crowded mau- 
soleum of the noble and revered dead, is made the text of an accurate 
sketch of the early life, the exploits, the character, and the death of 
that chief of the Plantagenet heroes. Appended to this essay is the will 
of the Black Prince in Norman French, which illustrates at once his 
superstition, his pride, and his accomplishments. It was dictated on 
the day before his death. The construction of his tomb, with all its orna- 
ments, its place, its dimensions, its inscription in fourteen stately hex- 
ameters, — the arrangements for the funeral, — the disposition of all his 
effects, even the most trifling, —the names, titles, and offices of the 
eight executors, and the customary blessing upon his son Richard if he 
keeps these parting charges, the curse if he neglects them, —all are 
elegantly written down, and witnessed in the comic Latin suffix of 
John de Ormeshevede, public notary of Canterbury. Mr. Stanley 
adds some notes which explain parts of this singular will, but naively 
admits that he cannot tell why the executors changed the place which 
the Prince had expressly ordered for his tomb. The symbol of the 
ostrich feathers, with the motto “Ich diene” upon them, which appears 
on six of the escutcheons on the monument, is relieved from its mys- 
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tery, and the relics suspended from that beam above the canopy are 
described much better than in the rapid rehearsal of the verger, who 
repeats ten times a day what they are, what they cost, and how long 
they have hung there. The likeness of the Black Prince on this mon- 
ument is said to be more accurate than any other now existing. 

The last of the four essays is the longest and the most elaborate. 
It is a very complete account of the rise, glory, and downfall of the 
most remarkable of all English shrines; in fact, the only shrine in 
England of which any mention is made to-day. Multitudes visit 
Ripon to see the magnificent ruin of Fountains Abbey, without ever 
hearing of the once famous St. Wilfred, whose monument in that town 
pilgrims came from near and far to honor. Have not the chronicles 
of that most industrious Benedictine, Mabillon, told of the miracles 
wrought at the shrine of St. Cuthbert? Yet it is the last thing one 
inquires for in that glorious Durham Cathedral. The shrine of Beck- 
et, on the contrary, is the first thing one asks for in the Canterbury 
Cathedral. Who has not read of its wonderful treasures, the silver 
and gold and precious stones, the great carbuncle which leaped from 
King Louis’s ring and fastened itself to the shrine, — the fervor of the 
pilgrimages in winter, on the anniversary of the saint’s death, and in 
summer, on the anniversary of the translation of his bones, —the 
throngs of the regularly recurring jubilee, — the reverence which prel- 
ates and nobles and kings paid here to the memory of the greatest 
of modern martyrs, —the characteristic visit of Erasmus, — the final 
daring act of Cranmer, destroying at a blow the chief relic of Rom- 
ish superstition in the land? If any one has not heard of these, 
let him find them all delightfully related in Mr. Stanley’s narrative, 
with the poetic embellishments which Chaucer’s Tales so copiously fur- 
nish. One is sad, however, to find that the iconoclasm of Henry went 
so far, that the place of the shrine is now an empty space, with no 
vestige of its former honor except in the stones hollowed by the knees 
of the pilgrims. The round in which the pilgrims once were led, 
from the bloody stones in the south transept, where the prelate fell, 
to the wooden altar where he prayed, and the statue of the Virgin with 
which he talked, — down into the crypt where his body was first bur- 
ied, and where his hair-cloth shirt and his sacred skull-bone wrought 
perpetual miracles, — up again to the choir and the sacristy, where the 
extraordinary wealth of relics, which the Bohemian Leo von Rosmithal 
has indicated by specimens in his Latin Journal, was presented to the 
faithful to kiss and adore, — and at last ending at the shrine itself, 
where many were like to expire in the zeal of their wonder and joy, 
—alas! all the glory of this round is gone, and the pilgrim of to-day 
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finds never a relic, but only the worn stones, to kiss. The least striking 
among the monuments of Canterbury Cathedral now is that which pre- 
serves the name of him who once was known all over Europe, and, 
according to Romish chroniclers, even in the Holy Land ;—for the 
popular legend will have it that the murderers of Becket expiated 
their crime in penance at Jerusalem, and built there an altar to the 
saint. 

Mr. Stanley has added to his essays several interesting documents, 
illustrating the history of Canterbury, and has faithfully compared the 
very numerous and conflicting authorities upon the murder of Becket. 
He makes no parade of learning, but proves that he has examined the 
original sources as carefully as Gough or Professor Willis. His esti- 
mate of the character of Becket is candid and impartial, and his re- 
flections are full of good sense. The errors of the Romish Lives of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury are pointed out, but not harshly. One state- 
ment has to our ears a novel sound, that a large lie in America is 
called “a Canterbury.” We have been less fortunate than “ the intel- 
ligent American clergyman,” who mentioned that to Mr. Stanley as 
a common Yankee expression. 


8. — Corsica, Picturesque, Historical, and Social: with a Sketch of the 
Early Life of Napoleon, and an Account of the Bonaparte, Paoli, 
Pozz0 di Borgo, and other Principal Families, suggested by a Tour 
in the Island in 1852. Translated from the German of Ferpinanp 
GreGcorovivus, by Epwarp Joy Morris. Philadelphia: Parry 
and M’Millan. 1855. 12mo. pp. 522. 


We are glad that a book which was so emphatically praised in the 
Westminster Review of last July has so quickly found a translator, 
and one so competent. The style in which Mr. Morris has done this 
work leads us to hope well for the original work on Naples which he is 
now preparing. With the exception of a few awkward renderings in 
the Historical Sketch, the English of this volume is as idiomatic as if 
it had been originally written in that tongue. 

Who is Gregorovius? The name has not a German sound, and, if 
a fictitious name, does not sound particularly sweet. Whatever his 
name, the man who wrote this book has established an enviable repu- 
tation. It is a finished book, leaving nothing to be said about its sub- 
ject, and saying nothing that ought not to be said. Its arrangement is 
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philosophical ; — first, a concise historical sketch, and then the personal 
adventures, discoveries, and reflections of the author. The back- 
ground is finished before the colors are laid on. 

The observations of this writer in Corsica are wonderfully various, 
reminding one constantly of the many-sided Goethe. Nothing seems 
to escape him. Every important town of the island, on the coast or in 
the hills, — every region, from the tropical heats of the southern plains 
to the eternal snows of the central mountains, from the fertile ridges 
of Cape Corso to the chalk cliffs of Bonifacio, — the haunts of noted rob- 
bers, and the homes of famous men, — the tower of Seneca, the retreat 
of Pascal Paoli, the birthplace of Napoleon,—the scenes of tragic 
catastrophes, and the quiet village life, — the geology, botany, industry, 
commerce, traditional customs, patriotism, and poetry, — all come into 
the undulating play of the author’s emotions and thoughts, while over 
all is thrown the ever-present and terrible shadow of the “ Vendetta,” 
which no change of time can banish from the Corsican land. Charm- 
ing digressions beguile us along the way, and surround, before we 
know it, this rough and neglected island with the richest classic and 
romantic associations. At the beginning of the book, we marvel that 
so dull a country should have been chosen for a summer tour; at the 
end, we have vowed that no visit of ours to Europe shall leave out 
this most interesting excursion. Pascal Paoli has become one of our 
heroes, and we shall join Corsica henceforward to the thought of his 
stern and noble virtue, much more than to the name of that great con- 
queror who so ungratefully forgot the humble home of his childhood. 


9. — The Mayflower, and Miscellaneous Writings. By Harriet 
Beecuer Stowe. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 471. 


A LARGE amount of high intellectual ability must needs go almost 
unrecognized, or pass into speedy oblivion, because employed in contri- 
butions to periodical literature, which is impersonal to such a degree as 
by no means to confer the character it possesses. Though we recol- 
lected many of the pieces in this book, and they had made us think the 
better of the magazines in which they originally appeared, they yet 
had not separately produced upon us the impression which together 
they now make with regard to their writer. As we read them in their 
collective form, we perceive that her world-famous tale was not the 
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miraculous outblooming of a genius that had previously given no sign. 

but that in the “ Miscellaneous Writings” of earlier years there had ' 
been the distinct presage of high and enduring reputation. There are 

among them specimens of character-painting and of dialogue, of the 

ludicrous and the pathetic, which are hardly surpassed in their kind by 

corresponding passages in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


10.— The History of Massachusetts. The Colonial Period. By Joun 
Srerson Barry. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1855. 
lémo. pp. 516. 


Tuts is but the first of a series of volumes in preparation by the 
author. It embraces the history of Massachusetts from its discovery 
by European voyagers to the union of the territories of Massachusetts 
(the Bay Colony), Plymouth, and Maine under the “ Province char- 
ter” in 1692. It lacks no characteristic needed to win for the finished 
work a place among the standard histories that do honor to our country 
and our age. As to the fundamental merit of accuracy, the best au- 
thorities have been uniformly consulted and carefully collated ; conflict- 
ing testimonies have been weighed with judicial impartiality ; and, on 
points that must remain doubtful, the entire sum of extant evidence is 
given. In the next essential of personal interest in his subject, the 
author manifests an enthusiasm, fervent, but not blinding. He reveres, 
without worshipping, our Puritan ancestors. He beholds in them men 
of lofty courage, firm principle, and faith worthy of the primitive ages, 
but does not see in them “ gods in the likeness of men.” He admires 
them enough to make the most of their kingly and priestly elements of 
character, but not enough to deny their frailties, or to ascribe to them 
preternatural insight and foresight. As a specimen of the discrimi- 
nating judgment which marks the entire volume, we quote the follow- 
ing paragraph with reference to the provisional constitution adopted on 
board the Mayflower. 

** While, on the one hand, much eloquence has been expended in expatiat- 
ing on this compact, as if in the cabin of the Mayflower had consciously, and for 
the first time, been discovered, in an age of Cimmerian darkness, the true prin- 
ciples of republicanism and equality, — on the other hand, it has been asserted 
that the Pilgrims were ‘ actuated by the most daring ambition,’ and that, even 
at this early period, they designed to erect a government absolutely indepen- 
dent of the mother country. But the truth seems to be, that, although the 
form of government adopted by the emigrants was republican in its character, 
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and remarkably liberal, at the same time its founders acknowledged suitable 
allegiance to England, and regarded themselves as connected with the land of 
their nativity by political and social ties, both enduring and endearing. Left 
to themselves in a wilderness land, apart from all foreign aid, and thrown upon 
their own resources, with none to help or advise, they adopted that course 
which commended itself to their calm judgment as the simplest and best ; 
and if, under such circumstances, their compact was democratic, it seems 
chiefly to intimate that self-government is naturally attractive to the mind, and 
is spontaneously resorted to in emergencies like the present. It is as unwise 
to flatter our ancestors by ascribing to them motives different from those which 
themselves professed, as it is unjust to prefer charges against them to which 
they are not obnoxious. They were honest, sincere, and God-fearing men ; 
humble in their cireumstances, and guided by their own judgment ; but en- 
dowed with no singular prophetic vision, and claiming no preternatural politi- 
eal sagacity. They could penetrate the future no further than to confide in the 
justice of God and the power of truth. The latter they knew must ultimately 
prevail, for the former was pledged to secure its triumph.’’ — pp. 84, 85. 


We are gratified to find that Mr. Barry does ample justice to the 
worth and services of Roger Conant, than whom the infant Colonies 
had no better man, but some of whose virtues were so far beyond his 
age as to have failed with his contemporaries of so emphatic a recog- 
nition as is beginning to be awarded by their posterity. He was, no 
doubt, a Puritan in faith, and a man of the severest sanctity in morals, 
but evidently was less afraid of Episcopacy than his first associates, and 
cherished other sentiments than those of aversion and loathing for the 
ritual and liturgy of the English Church. Indeed, it seems highly 
probable that, both at Cape Ann, and at Naumkeag before the arrival 
of Endicott, the religious services performed under his auspices were 
in accordance with the worship of the Established Church ; and, if this 
were the case, it may account for the degree to which a man of so much 
energy, discretion, and experience was suffered to fall into retirement 
and obscurity. 

We are glad that the work undertaken by Mr. Barry has been left 
unattempted until now. There has been no previous time, when nu- 
merous omissions or inaccuracies would not have been inevitable. But 
the labors of the last few years on public documents, local traditions, 
and family records have accumulated for the state historiographer ma- 
terials which almost oppress him with their copiousness, and which, 
though far from settling all questions of interest and moment, oftener 
leave doubt from the discrepancy than from the silence of witnesses. 
In this field, the harvesters have been so numerous and zealous, that 
the gleaning+ which yet remain can be of comparatively little value. It 
was well, then, that we should hitherto have depended for the past for- 
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tunes of our State on compends and monographs ; and it is well now 
that we should possess a permanent and voluminous history, which 
may, indeed, in future editions demand the correction of some of its 
details, but can hardly need to be reconstructed in any essential por- 
tion. Hoping, if not before, on the publication of the remaining vol- 
umes, to take such extended notice of this work as it claims and merits, 
we will only add, that the style is worthy of the subject, chaste, unam- 
bitious, free from offensive mannerisms, and neither obscure by over- 
conciseness, nor wearisome by prolixity. 


11.— The History of Dublin, N. H., containing the Address by Cuan.es 
Mason, and the Proceedings at the Centennial Celebration, July 17, 
1852; with a Register of Families. Boston. 1855. 8vo. pp. 433. 


Mone than a fourth part of this volume is occupied with the ser- 
vices, public and festive, at the Centennial Celebration, and the residue 
is precisely what a town-history ought to be, containing everything 
which it can be of any use or interest to have in permanent record, — 
lists of town and church officers, of the owners and occupants of es- 
tates, and of the members of trades and professions, collections under 
appropriate heads of traditions and aneedotes, and a genealogical regis- 
ter as complete as it could be made of all the families that have ever 
lived within the precincts of the town, together with numerous portraits 
of its eminent natives and leading citizens. Dublin has the distinction 
of containing within its limits a large portion of the Monadnock Moun- 
tain. Its central village is “ set upon a hill,” being little less than two 
thousand feet above the ocean, and at considerably more than half the 
height of Monadnock itself. It occupies the water-shed between the 
Connecticut and the Merrimac, and the droppings of the sanctuary for 
many years found their way from the opposite sides of the roof through 
different rivers to the ocean. The territory of Dublin, attractive in 
the highest degree to lovers of the picturesque, offered in regard to soil 
and climate but few inducements to early settlers ;_ yet it has maintained 
a rank among the very first of our New England towns as to the intel- 
ligence, virtue, and prosperity of its inhabitants, the liberal support of 
educational and religious institutions, and the number of choice men 
and noble women all over the country who claim it as their birthplace. 
It need be no secret that this volume has been compiled by Rev. Levi 
W. Leonard, D.D., Senior Pastor of the First Church in Dublin, 
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whose long, wise, and indefatigable services to the cause of learning 
and of piety have contributed not a little towards creating the best 
part of the history he has written. 


12.—Untemann’s Syriac Grammar, translated from the German by 
Exocn Hutcuinson. With a Course of Exercises in Syriac Gram- 
mar, and a Chrestomathy and Brief Lexicon, prepared by the Trans- 
lator. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 8vo. pp. 367. 


To one already versed in the Hebrew, the character presents the 
only (and that not a serious) obstacle to the study of the Syriac. The 
anomalies of the former, as compared with Occidental languages, almost 
all reappear in the latter, and the two bear hardly a less close mutual 
kindred than the German and the Low Dutch. The book before us 
contains not only a complete apparatus for the study of the Syriac, but 
a method which would entirely supersede the need of an instructor. 
We have never seen materials of the kind so skilfully arranged, or so 
large an amount of help in the acquisition of a language brought with- 
in so brief a space. The Chrestomathy is composed of extracts from 
the Peshito, followed by a minute verbal analysis ; and these extracts 
are sufficiently varied to furnish specimens of every variety of style to 
be found in the entire version. 


13.—A Collection of Familiar Quotations, with Complete Indices of 
Authors and Subjects. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1850. 16mo. 
pp- 295. 


Tue plan of this little book might be extended indefinitely, and its 
worth would bear a close proportion to its size. The compiler’s object 
is to show whence come the scraps of verse and prose, that have been 
wrenched from their original connection, have fallen into common use, 
and have often lost all record of their paternity ; and, where they have 
been corrupted, to restore the ¢ps/ssima verba. The arrangement is 
very felicitous. The quotations from each poet and prose-writer are 
placed by themselves, and an alphabetical index of all the quotations is 
given at the close of the volume. Shakespeare, so many of whose say- 
ings have become household words, (some of them not infrequently 
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quoted as from the Bible,) furnishes the material for more than a fifth 
part of the volume. Tertullian, we are reminded, was the author of 
that most expressive, yet unrhetorical mixture of metaphors, —“ The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” It is much better in 
Latin than in English: “ Plures efficimur, quoties metimur a vobis ; 
semen est sanguis Christianorum.” 


14.—1. Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. Vart 
I. Remarks on Christianity and the Gospels, with Particular Ref- 
erence to Strauss’s * Life of Jesus.” Part Il. Portions of an Un- 
Jinished Work. By Axprews Norton. Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. 1855. Svo. pp. 309. 

2. A Translation of the Gospels. With Notes. In Two Volumes. By 
Anprews Norton. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1855. Svo. 
pp- 448, 565. 


Mr. Norton was a sceptic by nature and by habit. He repudiated 
intuition as a ground of belief, could not tolerate mysticism, and had so 
little appetency for the supernatural that he could admit it only on com- 
pulsion. We doubt whether the fraternity of learned men has ever had 
a member more cautious in the weighing of evidence, or more reluctant 
to express assent where positive proof was wanting. We deem it there- 
fore a fact of no little interest and value, that of all Biblical scholars 
none has expressed more uniformly or more emphatically than he im- 
plicit faith in Christianity as a supernatural revelation, and in our pres- 
ent Gospels as its authentic records, and the genuine works of the men 
whose names they bear. To his mind, it was the part of weak credu- 
lity to assume any other ground. He had the keenest possible sense of 
the incongruities and absurdities involved in the postulates alike of 
Paulus, Eichhorn, Strauss, and the Tiibingen School. His faith in 
the integrity of the Gospels and the divine authority of their central 
personage formed the basis of his intellectual, no less than of his spir- 
itual character, and was never more conspicuous than in his boldest 
criticisms upon the sacred text, which were always profoundly reveren- 
tial in their tone and temper. The object of his three earlier volumes 
on the “ Genuineness of the Gospels” was to demonstrate their sub- 
stantial integrity and their authorship by their reputed writers, by the 
testimony of early witnesses, by the circumstances of the times, and by 
the impossibility of accounting for what we know of the reception and 
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circulation of these books on any other theory. The posthumous vol- 
ume first named at the head of this notice was designed to complete the 
demonstration by the internal marks of genuineness presented in the 
characteristics and contents of the Gospels. The First Part of the 
volume is occupied, not in a direct answer to Strauss, but in the devel- 
opment of precisely those points of evidence which have a direct bear- 
ing upon the Straussian theory. The Second Part illustrates the 
arguments derived from “the consistency of the narrative in the Gos- 
pels with itself, and with all our knowledge bearing on the subject,” and 
from “the character of Christ as it appears in the Gospels.” 

The two remaining volumes —the Translation and Notes — are the 
complement of Mr. Norton’s original plan, and embody the results of 
his lifelong study of the Gospels. They indeed contain many render- 
ings and glosses which we are not prepared to accept; but if the trans- 
lation has any fault, it is an over-close literalness, which led him often 
to represent single Greek words by the corresponding English words, 
instead of transforming Greek idioms into corresponding English idi- 
oms. The Notes are not mere transcripts and modifications of preced- 
ing criticisms, but display throughout first-hand dealing with the sacred 
text; and, if they do not always command assent, they are always of 
value as conveying the matured opinions (and the reasons for them) of 
one whose adaptation and culture for the work of an interpreter have 
been equalled by few in any age, and surpassed certainly by none of 
our own fellow-countrymen. 


15.— Memories of Youth and Manhood. By Stoney Witvarp. 
Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1855. 2 vols. 16mo. pp. 351, 334. 


Few men have been more beloved, none more worthily, than 
Professor Willard, by the numerous ranks of his pupils, fellow-laborers, 
and friends. It was the misfortune of his life to have been intrusted with 
the forlorn hope of Hebrew literature. If any man could have rescued 
the office of Professor of Hebrew from decadence, he would have done 
so by his patience, thoroughness, and amenity as a teacher, and by the 
profound respect and affection with which he inspired all who came 
under his tuition. In the work before us he has compiled valuable 
memoranda of men and things from the papers of his father, the late 
President Willard, autobiographical sketches of the most interesting 
character, reminiscences of College history, and notices of the many 
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persons of greater or less distinction with whom in the course of his 
long life he has been more or less intimately associated. These 
volumes contain much which else would not have seen the light, yet 
for lack of which we should have been the losers. They are marked 
equally by keen discernment and uniform kindness of spirit. They are 
at the same time worthy of the author’s literary reputation, and make 
us regret that what he had previously written should have been for the 
most part buried in periodical literature, which, however full of life 
when new, it is proverbially hard to resuscitate. They cannot fail of a 
welcome from the graduates of Harvard generally, and from all who 
love to trace the fountains of history in personal biography and 
anecdote. 


16. — Christianity, its Essence and Evidence: or, An Analysis of the 
New Testament into Historical Facts, Doctrines, Opinions, and 
Phraseology. By Grorce W. Burnar, D. D. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 410. 


Tue promulgation of the doctrines of Christianity was accompanied 
by an array of historical facts, natural and miraculous. In recording 
these facts, and in communicating the contents of the divine revelations 
which they attested, the sacred writers employed of course the style of 
their country and age, and could not have avoided the use of phraseology 
conformed to the then current opinions in philosophy and on general 
subjects. Had they taken a different course, they might have written 
for remote posterity, but would have been unintelligible to the people 
of their own times. But it is from the phraseology thus used, and the 
opinions thus referred to, that recent infidelity and naturalism have 
derived a very large proportion of their most specious cavils and objec- 
tions. On this ground they have been successfully met by Christian 
scholars on both sides of the Atlantic, among whom we might name as 
foremost Neander and Stuart. Dr. Burnap’s work has this same 
purpose. He attempts, by a logical analysis of the component ele- 
ments of the New Testament, to discriminate between the revelation 
and its media on the one hand, and the necessary conditions of its 
being put on record on the other; and to ward off from the former 
objections which cease to be objections when it is understood that they 
have sole reference to the latter. The work manifests equal ability and 
learning. In great part its conclusions cannot fail to win the suffrages 
of every reasonable believer in Christianity ; though on some points 
those who admit the author’s general principles might differ from him 
as to their application. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Bowdoin College, and the Medical 
School of Maine: Spring Term, 1855. Brunswick: Joseph Griffin. 1855. 

Circular and Catalogue of the Law School of the University of Albany for 
the Year 1854-55. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1855. 

Catalogue of Antioch College for the Academical Years 1853-54 and 
1854-55. Cincinnati. 1855. 

Harper’s Story Books. By Jacob Abbott. No.5. Prank. No.7. Vir- 
ginia. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 

Library of Select Novels. No. 197. The Country Neighborhood. By 
Miss E. A. Dupuy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 

Review of the Veto Message of President Pierce of February 17, 1855, on 
the Bill relating to French Spoliations. 

Know-Nothingism ; or, the American Party. By Franklin. Boston: FE. 
W. Hinks & Co. 1855. 

Adam and Christ, or the Doctrine of Representation stated and explained, 
by E. C. Wines, D.D. Philadelphia. 1855. 

The United States Insurance Gazette, and Magazine of Useful Knowledge. 
Edited by G. Currie. New Series. Vol. I. No.1. New York: G. E. 
Currie. May, 1855. 

The Nazarite’s Vow. An Address delivered before the Sons of Temper- 
ance, in San Francisco, Sunday, March 4, 1855. By C. F. Winslow, M. D. 
Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1855. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Ministry at Large, in the City of Roxbury. 
Roxbury. 1855. 

On the Influence of Social Degradation in producing Pauperism and Crime, 
as exemplified in the Free Colored Citizens and Foreigners in the United States. 
By the Rev. Robert Everest. 

Doing Good. A Sermon preached before the Unitarian and Baptist Con- 
gregations of Jamaica Plain, on Fast Day, April 5, 1855. By Rev. Heman. 
Lincoln. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 

Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, to the Corporation. Cambridge. 
1855. 

A Discourse occasioned by the Death of Rev. James Flint, D. D., Senior 
Pastor of the East Church in Salem; with an Address delivered on the Day of 
his Burial, March 7, 1855. By Rev. Dexter Clapp. Salem: Henry Whip- 
ple & Son. 1855. 
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Navy Register of the United States for the Year 1855. Washington. 1855. 

Report of the Commissioners of Alien Passengers and Foreign Paupers, 
1854. Boston. 1855. 

Arithmetical Calculations of the Elements of the Orbit of the Moon. By 
Samuel E. Coues. Washington. 1855, 

The Immaculate Conception. A Sermon preached in the Church of the 
Unity, Worcester, and in the Second Congregational Church, Worcester, on 
the 14th and 2st of January, 1855. By Edward E. Hale. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1855. 

Semi-Centennial Celebration. Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of the 
New York Historical Society. Monday, November 20, 1854. New York. 
1854. 

The Education demanded by the People of the United States. A Dis- 
course delivered at Union College, Schenectady, July 25, 1854, on the Occa- 
sion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Presidency of Eliphalet Nott, D. D., 
LL.D. By Francis Wayland. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1855. 

Report of the School Committee of the Town of Winchester, Massachu- 
setts, for the Year 1854-55. Boston. 1855. 

What makes Slavery a Question of National Concern? A Lecture, deliv- 
ered, by invitation, at New York, January 30, and at Syracuse, February 1, 
1855. By Charles Francis Adams. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1855. 

Speech of Rev. Rodney A. Miller, of Worcester, on the Plummer Profes- 
sorship. Delivered April 12, 1855, before the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University. Boston: John P. Jeweu & Co. 1855, 

The Old and the New: A Sermon containing the History of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington City. Preached on Sunday, December 31, 
1854, by Moncure D. Conway. Washington. 1855. 

Proceedings of the National Institute for the Promotion of Science. New 
Series. Vol. I. No. 1. Washington. March, 1855. 

The Strength and Beauty of the Sanctuary. A Sermon preached at the 
Dedication of the First Congregational Church in Natick, Massachusetts, 
November 15, 1854. By Rev. Elias Nason. Boston: S. K. Whipple. 
1855. 

Report of the Commissioners for the Establishment of a State Reform 
School for Girls, under the Resolves of April 12, 1854. Boston. 1855. 

Sixth Annual Report of the Female Medical Education Society, and the 
New England Female Medical College. Boston. 1855. 

The Terms of the Gospel Trust : A Sermon preached at the Installation of 
the Rev. Horatio Stebbins, as Associate Pastor of the First Church in Port- 
land, Me., January 31, 1855. By George E. Ellis. Portland: George R. 
Davis. 1855. 

A Sermon preached at the Installation of Caleb D. Bradlee, as Pastor of 
the Allen Street Chureh in Cambridge, December 11, 1854. By Thomas 
Starr King. With the Charge, Right Hand of Fellowship, and Address to 
the People. Boston: Benjamin H. Greene. 1855. 

My Brother’s Keeper. By A. B. Warner. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1855. 24mo. pp. 385. 
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My Mother: or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1855. 24mo. pp. 254. 

The Two Guardians ; or, Home in this World. By the Author of ‘ The 
Heir of Redelyffe,” ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 24mo. 
pp- 338. 

The Altar at Home: Prayers for the Family and the Closet. By Clergy- 
men in and near Boston. Boston. 1855. 12mo. pp. 350. 

Essays by Theophilus Parsons. Third Edition. Boston : Crosby, Nich- 
ols, & Co. 1855. 16mo. pp. 192. 

The Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God ; 
a Dogma of the Catholic Church. By J. D. Bryant, M.D. Boston: Pat- 
rick Donahoe. 1855. 12mo. pp, 322. 

Tricolored Sketches in Paris, during the Years 1851-2-3. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1855. 24mo. pp. 368. 

The School of Christ ; or, Christianity viewed in its Leading Aspects. By 
the Rev. A. L. R. Foote. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 200. 

The Saints’ Inheritance; or, The World to Come. By Henry F. Hill. 
Fourth Edition. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855, 24mo. pp. 264. 

Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. St. Luke. By the 
Rev. John Cumming, D. D., F.R.S.E. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 
1855. 12mo. pp. 476. 

The Golden Reed; or, The True Measure of a True Church. By B. F. 
Barrett. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 24mo. pp. 311. 

Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and Kindred Papers relating to the 
Sphere, Condition, and Duties of Woman, By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Edited 
by her Brother, Arthur B. Fuller. With an Introduction by Horace Greeley. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 428. 

History for Boys ; or, Annals of the Nations of Modern Europe. By John 
G. Edgar. New York. 1855. I6mo. pp. 451. 

The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher; or, ‘A Child Gathering Peb- 
bles on the Sea-Shore.”’ (Founded on the Early Life of Ferguson, the Shep- 
herd-boy Astronomer, and intended to show how a poor Lad became acquainted 
with the Principles of Natural Science.) By Henry Mayhew. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1855. 16mo. pp. 500. 

The Robertsonian System. The Whole French Language. By T. Robert- 
son. Edited by Louis Ernst. New York: Roe Lockwood & Son, 1855. 
24mo. pp. 605. 

The Robertsonian System. Key to the Whole French Language. By T. 
Robertson. Edited by Louis Ernst. New York: Roe Lockwood & Son. 
1855. 24mo. pp. 107. 

Prize Essays on Juvenile Delinquency. Published under the Direction of 
the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge, Philadelphia. Philadelphia : 
Edward C. & John Biddle. 1855. 

The Magic Word. By Alton. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1855. 
16mo. pp. 183. 

The Practical American Cook Book; or, Practical and Scientific Cookery. 
By a Housekeeper. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 267. 
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Leaves from a Family Journal. From the French of Emile Souvestre. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 24mo. pp. 277. 

Le Curé Mangqué ; or, Social and Religious Customs in France. By Eu- 
géne de Courcillon. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 24mo. pp. 255. 

A Commonplace Book of ‘Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original and 
Selected. By Mrs. Jamieson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 
24mo. pp. 329. 

Virgil ; with English Notes, prepared for the Use of Classical Schools and 
Colleges. By Francis Bowen, A.M. Stereotype Edition. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 600. 

Our Countrymen ; or Brief Memoirs of Eminent Americans. By Benson 
J. Lossing. Illustrated by 103 Portraits, by Lossing and Barritt. New 
York: Ensign, Bridgman, & Fanning. 1855. 24mo. pp. 407. 

The Life of Sir William Pepperrell, Bart., the only Native of New Eng- 
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